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INTRODDCTION 



It may be said without heaitation that there is no foim of 
literature more certain to pique the curiosity of a reader tliui 
the form known as Confessions. As the world grows older, 
it seems that amateurs of the belles-lettres grow ever more 
inclined to give in their adherence to Pope's dictum that the 
proper study of mankind is man. And hence volumes of 
Memoirs, of Reminiscences, ever more and more abound. 
But if Autobiography be a more intimate or sustained form of 
reminiscence, then, in their turn, Confessions are the quint- 
essence of autobiography. For the tenn implies nothing 
less than the receiving of a reader into the writei's closest 
confidence, than an unrnling of that writer's inner self In 
a word, Confessions come as near to the bald ' human docu- 
ment' as considerations ofthe literary art allow. Avoiumeof 
letters may, of course, reveal much of its writer's personality. 
But correspondence, after all, is conditioned, not only by 
tlie special occasion which calls it forth, but also by the 
character of the person to whom it is addressed. Of these 
conditions the writer of Confessions is independent. He 
wtites not for the moment, hut for the ages ; and addresses 
himself to no single limited human creature, but to that 
ideal reader who enjoys a subjective existence in the mind 
of every wielder of the goose-quilL Self-revelation, self- 
vindication, this is the sole animating purpose of the genuine 
writer of CoufiGSiions. For every volume of Confessions is, 
in truth, an Apologia. 

There are two principal ways of writing Confissiions, 
either of them consecrated by the example of a great modem 
master ; and, given the nec^sary conditions, by either of 
these methods a fascinating volume may be produced. The 
first is that employed by Rousseau — who, beginning with a 
solemn adjuration addressed to the Deity, pledges himself 
to truth and to the whole truth.' This method, to judge it 

' ' Que h trampetle du jugcmeni dernier vmxie quand elle vondia ; 
]e *ieiidiat, ce Uttc k la main, me presenter dermal le souvaalu 
jnga. Je dinl hautameDt : Toila ce que i'ai fait, ce que ]'■! peiat, 
ce qos ]« fill. J'ai dit le bien et )e mal atec la mCme frandun. J* 
B'al riax la de maurali, rim ajout^ de ban . . 
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viii Introduction 

on the lowest ground, namely, that of opportuoism, has the 
advantage of daring riclame; it makes a brilliant bid for 
instant attention. It likewise ensures sincerity ; but, on the 
other hand, it labours under this disadvantage, that it is too 
r apt to make us lose sight of an important factor in the situa* 
tion — *" "^ti *^'' lyiTiynl ifllia^'"" ^^ "i^y grant that the 
writer tells the truth to the best of his ability. We can ask 
DO more than this. Still even this is not truth absolute ; but, 
even as we speak of the Gospel according to St. John, so is 
this the truth according to Jean-Jacques. For who bat an 
angel is so clear-sighted as to see truth whole and uncoloured, 
when much of that truth must, by the necessity of the case, 
refer to contemporaries, and to the beloved and detested 
among them ? Who is so steady of hand as to hold the 
balance evenly, and so that, throughout the retrospect of a 
long and stormy career, the tongue shall not once deflect 
from rectitude ? Still we may bear this in mind in reading 
Rousseau's self-justification, yet our interest therein moult 
no feather. 

Our remaining exemplar of the art of confession -writing 
is Goethe, whose method in the DUhtungund Wahrheit is 
less rigorous than that of Rousseau, and who, in his task of 
self- revelation, frankly calls to his aid the poetic faculty. 
Realising that the view of character which may be obtained 
from a mere record of fact is at best an imperfect and maybe 
a distorted one, he applies to the correction of his story of 
what was, that which might or ought to have been. Yielding 
to a congenital bias which might almost be called the reverse 
of Rousseau's, he avoids what is painful and unsighUy ; 
whilst, beneaOi the genial glow of his imagination, buds 
are unfolded and germs developed, which, in the bleaker 
climate of the actual world, had come perchance to nought 
And yet an obligation to tiutb — to the truth of art, though 
not that of fact — still guides him on his way ; fat these buds 
and germs, if nnexpanded, are at no time the mere crea- 
tion of a self-complacent fancy. In other words, the anto- 
biographer never for a moment degenerates into the mere 
romancer, such, for example, as was Casanova habitually, 
or as was Cellini when the whim possessed him. 

Such, then, are the two principal methods in confBssion- 
writing — of which either hat been the means of high literary 
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achievement, of which neither can be pronounced distinctly 
the luperior. For if the one be generally the more direct 
and poignant, the other undoubtedly presents the more com- 
plete and rounded result, and has the power of rising to 
greater heights of abstract art Approziinations to either 
method may be found in sufficient number ; but, amongst 
these, it is perhaps enough to mention the instance of 
Cbatejiubriand's Reiii, which may be sud to represent the 
method employed by Goethe when carried one degree 
fiirther — ouried, that is, to the point where, in a given tale, 
the elements of fiction have ceased merely to illustrate and 
have begun to overshadow the elements of &ct. When this 
point is reached, the narrative has ceased, of course, to rank 
as a confessioa 

The two methods, then, being admitted as of equal or in- 
difierent excellence, what it mainly imports a reader to know 
is which of the two the author he is reading has employed. 
In a word, is the s^d author telling him plain truth, or is 
he not i As applied to the ' Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater,' this is a question which is full of interest. Nor is the 
task of answering it by any means wholly free from diffi- 
colties. Let us, nevertheless, state at once that we believe 
the true answer to be an affirmative — in other words, that, 
in the narrative which follows, De Quincey has, so for at 
least, taken Rousseau for his model. The statement requires, 
it may be, somewhat of explanation or of reservation. 

In the literature of Confessions, those of De Quincey, 
so ^ as they go, are entitled to as high a place as any. 
For impassioned earnestness, imaginative richness and rare 
literary talent, as well as for the singularity of the experiences 
unfolded, they remain indeed unsurpassed. And yet, in any 
attempt at a comparative estimate of their value, due weight 
must certainly be allowed to the &ct that, in so far as affects 
detailed and consecutive narration, these Conliessions extend 
no fiirther than to _the au j jior's seve nt eenth year , Cert^n 
crucial experiences of his adolescence they relate with a con- 
centrated power and intensity which it would be hard to 
match in any department of literature whatsoever ; and this 
in spite of the iact that again and again the relation is im- 
peded in its course by the wealth of dettul with which it is 
loaded. Thus is it up to the year 1803 — at which pfnnt the 
a a 
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■tai7 dividu itielf into balm which are equal neither in 
interest nor in extent. And betweoi theu two unequal por- 
tion!, De QmnccT inpplies a connecting link by osauiing as 
that it waa the laSeiingi of the earlier portion which drove 
him into the exceuei of the later— that, in fact, the earlier 
inddenta plar the part of ialium or biyK^ or compelling 
cante, in the monodrama. But of thii we are unable to 
refrain from professing ourselves, with the utmost respect, 
unconvinced. The immediate occasion of these excesses 
these miseries may perhaps have been ; but that, but fyt 
these particular miseries, no excesses would have been com- 
mitted, seems to ns, to say the least of it, problematicaL 
Tliere was never yet a menial whose patience was pnt to 
severe itrain when all he sought was an opportunity to test 
the power of some specific consolation. In the de&ult of 
one occasion, he may confidently trust that another will 
soon arise. And so we are inclined to look deeper than De 
Qninoey looked himself for the cause of his t^um excesses, 
and to find them, not in any external occurrences whatever, 
but in his own self-acknowledged 'endsemonistic' tempera- 
ment, associated, as this was, with the circumstance that Cole- 
lidge's great influence had early turned his thoughts in the 
direction of ofuum-eating. 'Shall 1 speak ingenuously?' 
he writes, ' 1 confess it, as a besetting infirmity of mine, that 
I am too much of an Eudaemonist ; I hanker too much after 
I a atate of happiness, both for myself and others ; I cannot 
hc» misery, whether my own or not, with an eye of sufficient 
firmness ; and am little capable of encountering present pain 
fbr the sake of any reversionary benefit." 

Now, whilst clearly discriminating between the ssthetic 
and the ethical issues, whilst disclaiming likewise the quali- 
fications and the temper of a preacher, it can scarcely iail to 
strike the reader that the eudsemoiusm here defined is but a 
euphemistic name for moral cowardice. And, in the same 
parenthetic way, it may be observed that, throughout his 
book, De Quincey exhibits a blindness, which if not de- 
liberate is at least highly curious, to the moral aspect of , 
indulgence in opium. With that side of the matter he 
umply does not concern himself at all — seeking as little to 
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apologise for hit indiscretioas at be doet to understate their 
extent. In this, no doubt, he shows both tact and seme 
But just as the old Toniance-writeTs were fond of laying the 
blame incurred by their Triitiams and Iienhs upon a love- 
potion, so does he pretend to regard his aberrations as the 
inevitable result of a rash act of his boyhood. This may be 
regarded either as an artistic fiction or convention, or as an 
instance of self-deception — in neither of which cases wottid 
one visit it on him severely. And as regards that pitfiUl of 
die confession-writer, self-deception, generally, it must be ac- 
knowledged that, as a rule, De Quincey avoids it with success. 

Here, probably, is a single instance of departure from 
literal tiuth, due it may be to mistake, but in any case 
misleading. On the other hand, there are other points at 
which the author's veracity requires defence through being 
likely at first sight to be undervalued. Let us endeavour to 
indicate how this has come about. 

De Quincey, it is generally allowed, was a man of singular. 
It might almost be said of unexampled, physical constitution. 
This is proved by the magnitude of his laudanum-debauches 
— extending, as they did at times, to eight and even twelve 
thousand' drops a-day^and by the at least comparative 
impunity with which he indulged in them. But, if his 
physical constitution was peculiar, not less so surely was 
that of his mind. And it is to what was highly unusual in 
the constitution of the latter that we must refer the apparent 
pnoles and anomalies of his confession. 

Of fragile build and prastematuial sensitiveness, hii tem- 
perament included an admixture of the morbid or neurotic, 
which marked him off from normal' manhoonl Years befbr^ 
he had tasted opium, namely, in 1801, his sleep, under stress of 
circumstance, was already troubled by 'tumultuous dreams.' 
In his waking hours, what was grandiose or terrific in hia 
surroundings exercised powerful fascination over him — aa 
ia noticeable, for instance, in the episodes of the Whispering 
Gallery, and the day of Indian Summer, and in the scene 
in the deserted ball-room, dnrii^ the storm, at Shrewsbury, 

1 lo the IbolnotE lo pagg 334 he says, ' My dsily ntioa wu d^t 
thouMad drops.' On pafB 140 he ipaaks of his dally nSiaa ' hanof 
fsQen spontaneauly from a nrjiog qoamHy of d^t. tan, or l»cl*a 
IboDsaDd drc^i ti laudanum to aboni three bundrad.' 
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Then, hii abnonnal sensitiveness to impressions caused biro 
to exaggerate the strength of the agents by which those 
impressions were produced : for example, the speed of the 
Mail Coach, in the essay devoted to that subject. And it 
is no doubt to this source that may be traced much of his 
apparent tendency to excess in statement. Hence we majr 
see in him, already in the pre-opium period, the gerau of 
all that opium was to develop ; and may lay stress upon 
what is perhaps after all but a tniism~the fact that opimn 
put nothing of fancy or of imagination into the Opium- 
Eater, but only brought out what was already there. 

Considered in themselves, the main incidents of these 
Confessions are in no wise specially remarkable. A lad 
takes the law into his own hands and runs away from 
school But it is only for a day or two in the first instance 
that he keeps up the t41e of truant. Then, after a sort of 
patched-up reconciliation with authority, he embarks upon 
a walking-tour in Wales, which enables him to study Doan- 
Idnd in various conditions, and which for the first time 
brings him acquainted with some forms of ' roughing it.' 
The season breaks, and, on a day of signs and portents, in a 
mood dominated by presentiment, he betakes himself to 
London. There he again seeks to be independent, and, 
as was inevitable, goes to the wall. As was inevitable by 
reason of his inexperience, his fragility of constitution, his 
refinement, his total lack of practical ability and of know- 
ledge of the world — in a word, by reason of his general 
unsnitability to face the conditions of life in a matter^- 
foct world, where too often goodness, genius, gentleness 
rank but as so many disqualificationt. The story of his 
sufferings is piteous, and ought to teach us a lesson in the 
treatment of learning or gentle nurture in distress. Indeed 
it is only less piteous than the story of Savage or ofOtway 
because we are Aware that De Quincey's suffering are 
practically self-inflicted and a re at any momen t tunnii ^Mi* 
He has but to stretch forth his hand in order to exchange 
the squalor and starvation of the house in Greek Street for 
comfortable home or college quarters. But, for what seems 
a long time, he refrains from doing so. No doubt he had 
a reason which to himself seemed sufficient for this. But 
he has &iled to make the practically-minded reader aware 
of its cogency. 
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Sucb, then, is a brief abstmct of the nanatire which 
follows. Baldly stated, as here, it seems scarce worthy to 
aiiest attention. But when its incidents are read in relation 
*a De Quince/s temperament, or are viewed through that 
transforming medium, they become of absorbing and 
abiding interest. So true is the apophthegm of Loid 
BeacoDsfield that 'adventures are to the adventurous,' 
that it is less to the thing experienced than to the person 
who experiences it that interest is due. And this, we 
take it, is the key to the difficulties of belief which De 
Quincey's narrative presents. For there are probably few 
critical readers who will Ml to encounter some difficulties 
of this kind. We may cite, as examples of diifcrent kinds, 
the insufficiently motived endurance of dire misery recently 
referred to, and the conversation of the senior scholars of 
the Grammar School on the night of the new pupil's induc- 
tion there. To the ordinary reader the erudition displayed 
IB the latter instance appears a caricature. But, indeed, 
to the ordinary reader there is much besides which may 
appear to resemble less the retrospect of a life than a 
fantastic phantasmagoria, or, in De Quincey's own phrase, 
'anas-work' embroidered for his benefit. It is just on 
these occasions that it behoves us to remember that we 
aie dealing with no ordinary mortal, that De Quincey 
painted as De Quincey saw or recalled, and that, in 
judging of the accuracy of his pictures, our own private 
sense oi probability is no absolutely infallible guide. 
Against this it may be urged that, though he plumed 
himself upon accuracy of statement,* his memory was cer- 
tainly not in all cases absolntely faithiuL For example, 
on page 7 he quotes inaccurately from Coleridge and mis- 
applies the quotation i whilst on page 169 he misquotes 
Terence, speaking of the quotation as an 'ancient Latin 
proverb,' which perhaps it may have bees. It is true, 
of course, that accuracy in literary quotation and accuracy 
in personal reminiscence are not quite the same thing ; yet 

■ ' It would viiiaU the iatovit which «aj reader mEfhl otbarwlse 
taka In tliii nanativc, if for oat moment it were rappoied that any 
igttnte of the cue were nmiihed or distorted. From the very fint, 
I bave been faithful to the most rlftxoai biW of aeciincy — ereo In 
■bHloie trifle*.' Fooliwte to pace St> 
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it ii perrnissible to believe that, during the twenty yeati-s 
or so which elapsed between the occurrence of the focts 
related sad their committal to writing, the constitutional 
tendendei of De Quincey*! mind may have somewhat 
distorted those facts. Any suspicion of a Goethe-like 
mingling of disciplbed fantasy with &ct, still more of 
wilful bad laitb, must, however, be at once dismissed. 
And it should be remembered that the incidents related 
were experienced by the writer at a time when life was 
at Its freshest, and his mind theiclbre most open to re- 
ceiving deep and lasting impressions. There is another 
remarkable writer to whom, not only De Quiucey'* experi- 
ences but his mental constitution also, ptesent some 
features of resemblance. Like De Quincey, the author of 
'Lavengro' (George Borrow) suflered much misery in 
London ; like him he travelled on foot through luiaJ 
Et^land and hobnobbed with chance acquaintances. 
They were alike masters of much out-of-tbe-way lore. 
Between the fragile scholar and the successftil antagonist 
of the Flaming Tinker there was, indeed, a m^hty physical 
contrast ; yet the narrative of Lavengro aikd the narrative 
of the Opium-Eater present this firature in common — 
a quality of strangeness, which baiBes even whilst it 
fascinates, and of which the labours of the Knapps and 
Japps are as unable to destroy the charm as they are 
to elncidate the mystery. 

The second half of the Opium-Eater's Confiessians are 
less interesting than the first It is true that they deal 
with a subject of curious interest But their effect is injured 
by the intrusion of De Quinceian &cetiousness, or by the 
author's ingenuous habit of bringing the light of nature to 
bear upon subjects which are uninteresting save when 
handled by the specialist. We do not by preference tum 
for medical advice to a man of letters, no matter how 
brilliaDt his style. Fassitm and intensity have gone out 
of the narrative, and, in a word, the comparison of the two 
parts is at best that of an etching with a crayon drawing. 
Mot on that account, however, are the richly-massed shadows 
and keenly-bitten lines of the earlier part to any reader the 
less memcnable. 

1919^ GEORGE DOUaLA& 
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Dx Quincxt's litenuT life may be bnndl; divided into 
two period!, ■siociated with the two capitali, London and 
Edinborgh, to the first of which this, his master-book, 
bdongfs. He was ake&dy in his thirty-seventh year when 
the 'Confessions of an English Opium-Eater' began 
to appear in the London Magatint in tSai. They were 
writtwt in London, in a little room which used to be 
pointed oat at the back of Bohn the publisher's pre- 
mises, No. 4 York Street, Corent Garden. The London 
Magaxint, known to us throngh its publication of the 
Essays of Elia, and through other brilliuit occasional 
contributor! — Keats, Hazlitt, Barry Cornwall, and Cariyle 
among them — was easily the first of its kind at that time. 
Tom Hood was acting as a junior assistant editor, and 
had often to go and dun De Quincey for copy ; and 
afterwards k^ as a reminder of their intercourse the 
MS. of one of the opium-eater's papers, thawing the 
stain of a ' purplish ring ' where his tumbler of landanum 
had stood. 

The editors of the magaxine, Taylor and Hessey, although 
their new contributor was an almost unknown one, showed 
from the first number of these 'Confessions' a marked 
sense of their importance. An editor's note drew special 
attention to them ; and in the second number this was 
repeated with emphasis, and with a special tribute to 
'the deep, eloquent, and masterly paper which stands 
first in our present number.' But the public curiosity 
having been aroused, had then to rest. 'Leaves' from 
the Opium-Eater's Note-Book appeared from time to time, 
and the first edition of the ' Confessions '—a small duodecimo 
—was published by Taylor and Hessey in 1822. Thereafter, 
although De Quincey*! own name was still unknown to the 
reaiUng public, the ' Opium-Eater ' was a recognised figure. 
Soon after the publication of the 'Confessions' his first 
period ends, and his second or Edinburgh period begins. 
In 1836, we know, he was writing for BUukvfOoil's A/ago- 
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xint, under the editorship of his friend ' Christopher 
North ' ; and thereafter London, the city uid the ' nation,' 
to wUcb he bad given so much of his years erf probation, 
counted for litde in his history. 

We arc oblig^ed, in relating the narrative of the ' Con- 
fessions ' to his real life, to make some allowance for his 
dieam-hfe too. This done, there is no need to doubt, as 
Professor Saintsbury has doubted, the essential truth of 
his autobiography. Bora at Manchester on August i;, 
1785, the ion of a merchant, Thomas Quincey (who had 
written an English itinerary of the years 1772 and 1774), 
he was left fatherless in bis seventh year. His mother, 
stately and religious, stem and well-to-do, was not perhaps 
the best of mothers for such a boy. To her were owing 
some at least of his boyish vicissitudes and troubles, to 
which his lively and pugnacious elder brother, V^lliam 
(who died of typhus at sixteen), contributed. He went to 
schools at Bath, Winkfield (Wiltshire), and Manchester. 
But these only form the more ordinary part of that ex- 
traordinary education which made him what he was, and 
which we must not wish otherwise. How he ran away 
from the Manchester school (in 1803) and wandered in 
North Wales, and lived the life of a pariah in Soho, may 
best be learned Irom his own ' Confessions.' He was still an 
Oxford undergraduate when be was first led to try opium- 
eating. The popular idea that to this practice and its 
effect upon his mind we owe whatever is unique and 
singularly impresuve in bis imaginative magnificence of 
prose-writing, is not borne out by his intellectual history. 
If he had not found opium, he would have found another 
oriental herb to be his soul's elixir ; tea, for example. 
Witness the inimitable passage describing Uie eternal tea- 
pot in the ' Confessions.' 

For the story of his life in the English Lake District, 
the reader most turn to the accompanying volume of his 
'Lake Reminiscences' in this series. He married there 
in r8i6, kept up his household there till 1830, when it was 
finally transported to Edinburgh ; and after a life which 
reads like the natural continuation of that of the ' Confes. 
sions' in its domestic unconventionaUty and bennit ecoen- 
tridty, he died at Edinburgh on December 8, 1859. 
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Profimdis,' a sequel to the 'Confessions'; and articles on 
Kant, Berkeley, Ricardo, Sir W. Hamilton, the Cgesars, 
Charlemagne, Cicero, the Essenes, etc., and some tales; 
contributions to Taifs Maga*int, 1834-1851; 'Sketches of 
Life and Manners, and Lake Reminiscences, from 1S07 
to 1831 ' ; 'Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge,' ' Recollec- 
tions of Grasmere,' ' Sodety of the Lakes,' articles on 
'Wordsworth's Poetry,' on S. T. Coleridge, on Southey, 
Charles Lamb, W. Savage Landor, on Oxford, the German 
language, etc. ; is 1857 articles contributed to the Titatt 
were republished under the title of ' China.' Other con- 
tribations were to Kuighf s QMorterly Magatine, E^niurgk 
LiUrary Gaxetle, Hogg's Instructor. His Autobiographical 
Sketches, scattered through several journals, are given, 
with intercalations, alterations, and additions, by the author 

, in the first two volumes of the 1853 Edition of Works. 

Collected works: — Boston, zo volumes, 1852-1855 ; First 
English Collection, 14 volumes, 'Selections Grave and 

I Gay,' 1853-1860 ; in 15 volumes, 1862. Posthumous works : 
—A H. Japp, 1891-1893 i Uncollected Writings, edited by 

[ J. Hogg, 1890 J Life, by H. A. Page, 1881; by David 

I Masson, English Men of Letters, iS8[. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE IN THE YEAR 
1821 



I HERS pieseat fou, courteous reader, with the record of 
a remarkaible period of taj life; and according to my 
application of it, I trust that it will prove, not merely sd 
interesting record, but, in a considerable d^ree, instruc- 
tive. In Ma/ hope it is that I have drawn it up ; and 
that must be my apology for breaking through those 
restraints of delicate reserve, which, for the most part, 
intercept the public exposure of our own errors and 
infirmities. 

Guilt and misery shrink, by a natural instinct, from 
public notice : they court privacy and solitude ; and, 
even in the choice of a grave, will sometimes voluntarily 
sequester themselves from the general population of the 
churchyard, as if declining to claim fellowship with the 
great family of man ; thus, in a symbolic language uni- 
versally understood, seeking (in the affecting laiiguagfl 
of Wordsworth) 

' Humbly to eipreu 
A pemientiaJ IcDcIiness.' 

It is well, upon the whole, and for the interest of us all, 
that it should be so ; nor would I willingly, in my own 
person, manifest a disregard of such salutary feelings. 
But, OQ the one hand, as my self-accusation does not 
amount to a confession of guilt, so, on the other, it is 
possible that, if it did, the benefit resulting to others, 
from the record of an experience purchased at so heavy 
a price of suffering and of self-conquest, might com- 
pensate, by a vast overbalance, any violence done to the 
feelings I have noticed, and justify a breach of the general 
rule. Infirmity and misery do not, of necessity', impi/ 
guilt They approach, or recede from, the shades of thaf 
dark alliance, in proportion to the probable motives and 
prospect! of the offender, and to the palliations, known or 
Moet, of the oSience ; is proportion as the temptations 
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to it were potent fTom the first, and the resistance to 
it, in act or in effort, was earnest to the last. For my 
own part, without tn'each of truth or modesty, I may 
affirm that my life has been, on the whole, the life of a 
philosopher : from my birth, I was made an intellectual 
creature ; and intellectual in the highest sense my pursuits 
and pleasures have been, even from my schoolboy days. 
If opium-eating be a sensual pleasure, and if I am bound 
to confess that I have indulged in it to on excess not jet 
recorded of any other man, it is no less true that I have 
struggled against this fascination with a fervent zeal, and 
have at length accomplished what I never yet heard 
attributed to any other man, have untwisted, almost to 
its final links, the chain which fettered me. Such a self- 
conquest may reasonably be set off in counterbalanpe to 
any kind or degree of self indulgence. Not to insist 
that, in my case, the self-conquest was unquestionable, 
but the self-indulgence open to doubts of gsuia^^i. 
according as that name shall be extended to acts aiming 
at the bare relief of pain, or shall be restricted to such as 
um at the excitement of superfluous pleasure. 

Guilt, therefore, I do not acknowledge ; and, if I did, 
it is possible that I might still resolve on the present 
act of confession, in consideration of the service which 
I may thereby render to the whole class of opium-eaters. 
But who are they? BLeader, I am bound to say, a very 
numerous class indeed. Of this I became convinced, 
some years ago, by computing at that time the number 
of those in one small class of English society (the class 
of men distinguished for talent and notoriety) who were 
known to me, directly or indirectly, as opium-eaters ; 
such, for instance, as the eloquent and benevolent 
William Wilberforce; the late Dean of Carlisle, Dr. 
Isaac Miiner;' the first Lord Erskine; Mr, ,» the 

I ' Iiaac Miliur' -.—He wa> ntmiitally knawii lo the puUlc u Dean 
of Cu-Uale. bejnf coUoquiBllT slmT' called Dtan Milncr; bulvirtuaUy 
be wu bed known in hli own circle •> tbe head of Quacni' Collie, 
CMnbridEe, whuB be uiually re*ided. In eommon with hii brolher, 
jMefiicf HulI,liewaiiubii>ntiaUr> Wuleym Methndin; andin tbu 

* Se« note, p>(ei 3 and 4. 
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philosopher; a late under-secretitry of State {rit., Mr. 
AddiDgton, brother to the first Lord Sidmouth, who 
described to roe the sensation which first drove him to 

character, as regarded pHndpIra ar 

thies, he pursued his deceajed brolt . ... , .. _ 

down to theeraof Lutbcr. In these days, be would perhaps not be stvled 
a Methodist, bat simply aLow-Ctiuichman. By whatever title described, 
it is meantime ramarkable tba,t a man cotifeisedl)' so consdeciioiu as 
Dean Milner could have reconciled to his moral views the holding ol 
Chiu'ch preferment so important as this deanery in combination with the 
headship of an important college. One or other mull have been con- 
Kaouiljr neglected. Such a record, meantime, powerfully illiislralei thi 
adrances made by the Church during the last generatioa in practical 
homage to MlMenyin| religious scruplei. A very lai man would not 
in ihMa dagn allow himself to do thai which thirty years ago a severe 
Church-Methodist ^regarded by many even as a fuialic) persisted in 
doing, without teehng himself called on for apology. If I have not 
muapprebended iu tenor, Ibii case serves most vividlr to illustrate the 
higher standard of moral respoiisiblllty which prevails in this eurranl 
generation. We do injustice daily lo oor own age ; which, by many a 
sigti. palpable and secret, I feel lo be more empbaticaliy than any since 
the period of Queen BUiabelb and Charles I,, an ioteliecloali amoving, 
and a lelf-conBicting age : and inevitably, where (be intellect has baoi 
pretemalurally awakened, the moral sensibility must soon be commeo- 
surately slirrel. The very distinctions, psychologic or melaphysiod, 
by which, as its hinges and articulations, our modem thinking moveii 
iwoclaim the Bubtler cbaracler of the questions which now occupy our 
Ihougbts. Not as pedantic only, but as suspiciously uninielligible sudi 
distinctions would, one bimdred and thirty years ago, have been viewed 
as indictable; and perhaps (in company with Mandeville'i ' PoUtiotl 
E«0nomy ') would have been seriously presented as a nuisance to the 
Middtesei Quarter-Sessioni. Recurring, however, lo Dean Milner, and 
the reCoQectiODS of his distiuguishcd talents amongst the contemporary 
circleiof the first generadon in this nineteenth century, I wish to mention 
that these talents are most feebly measured by any of bis occasional 
writings, all drawn from him apparently by mere pressure of casual 
'n conversation il was that he asserled aJtfuatily bis 






at the late Lord 
chief potentate col- 
loquially of his own generation, and as the man beyond all others 
(Burke being departed} who did not live upon his recollections, bat met 
the demands of every question that engaged his sympathy by spon- 
taneous and elastic movements of novel nnd original thooghL At an 
opium-eater. Dean Milner was understood lo be a strenuous wicstlo' 
with the physical necesnty that coerced him into this hatal. From 
several quaiten I have beard that bis daily ratuH was 34 grsuns (or 
about 850 drops of laudanum), divided into four portions, and ad- 
miitiateiEd to him at regular miervals of six hours by a confidential 
valet. 

' Who i* Mr. Dasb. the philosopher? Really I have forgot. Not 
throagb any foultof myown.buton llie motion of some absurd coward 
having ■ voice potetttial at the pros, all the names were struck CFUt 
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the use of opium in the very same words as the Dean of 
Carlisle, — viz., 'that he felt as though rats were gnawing 
at the coats of his stomach ') ; Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and many others, hardly less celebrated. Now, if one 
class, comparatively so limited, could furnish so many 
scores of cases (and those within the instant reach of one 
sudden and brief inquiry), it was a natural inference that 
the entire population of England would furnish a number 
that, on first starting in such an inquit?, would hare 
seemed incredible. The soundness of this inference, 
however, I doubted, until some facts became known to 
me, which satisfied me that it was not incorrect. I will 
mention two. First, three respectable London druggists, 
in widely remote quarters of London, ftom whom I 
happened to be purchasing small quantities of opium, 
assured me that the number of amateur opium-eaters (as 
I may term them) was at this time immense ; and toat 
the difficulty of distinguishing these persons, to wbooK^ 
habit had rendered opium necessary, from such as were \ 
purchasing it with a view to suicide, occasioned them / 
daily trouble and disputes. This evidence respected 
London only. But, secondly (which will possibly sur- 
prise the reader more), some years i^o, on passing 
through Manchester, I was informed by several cotton 
manufacturers, that their work-people were rapidly getting 
into the practice of opium-eating j so much so, that on 
a Saturday atiemoon the counters of the druggists were 
strewed with pills of one, two, or three grains, in pre- 
paration for the known demand of the evening. The 

bebiDd my back in the first edittoa of ihc booli, thlrty-Sve jtxn ago, 
I was nol coosulted ; and did not discover the absurd blanks until 
months aftenvards, when I wai taunted witb them very reasonably by 
a caustic reviewer. Nothing could have a more ludicrous effect than 
this appeal to shadows — lo my Lord Dash, to Dean Dash, and to Mr. 
Secretary Dash. Very naturally it Ibus bappened to Mr, Philoiophet 
Dasb that his burning light, alai I was exiinguished irrecoverably in 
the general mlUe. Meantime, there was no cicuso whaiever for this 
absurd iolerference lueh as might have been alleged in any penonalily 
capable of causing pain lo any one person concerned. All the cases, 
eicepi. perhaps, that of Wilberforce (about which I have at this moment 
some sUghC lingering doubts), were matters of notoriety to large drcles 
of friends. It is due to Mr. jobn Taylu', tbe accomplished publiflier 
of the work, Ibat I ihauld acquit kim o! any sbara in (his absordlty. 
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immediate occasion of tbii practice was the lowoess of 
irages, which at that time would not allow them to indulge 
in ale or spirits ; and, wages rising, it may be thought 
that this practice would cease : but, as I do not readily , 
believe that any man, having once tasted the divine ; 
luxuries of opium, will afterwards descend to the- gross j 
and mortal enjoyments of alcohol, I take it for granted ' 



Indeed, the fascinating powers of opium are admitted 
even by those medical writers who are its greatest 
enemies : thus, for instance, Awsiter, apothecary to 
Greenwich Hospital, in his Essay on the Effutt of Ofium 
(published in the year 1763), when attempting to explain 
why Mead had not been sufficiently explicit on the 
properties, counter-agents, etc., of this drug, expresses 
himself in the following mysterious terms (perfectly 
intelligible, however, to those who are in the secret) : 
— ' Perhaps he thought the subject of too delicate a 
nature to be made common; and, as many people 
might then indiscriminately use it, it would take from 
that necessary fear and caution which should prevent 
their experiencing the extensive power of this drug j _^r 
there are many properties itt it, if universally kiunon, that 
would haiiiuate the use, and make it more in request with 
us than the Turks themse^es ; the result of which know- 
ledge,' he adds, ' must prove a general misfortune.' In 
the necessity of this conclusion I do not at all .coDcur : 
but upon that point I shall have occasion to speak more 
freely in the body of the work itself. And at this point 
I shall say no more than that opium, as the one sole 
catholic anodyne which hitherto has been revealed to 
man ; secondly, as the one sole anodyne which in a vast 
majority of cases is irresistible; thirdly, as by many 
degrees the most potent of all known counter-agents 
to nervous irritation, and to the formidable curse of 
tmdium vita; fourthly, as by possibility, under an ail- 
ment undeniably plausible, alleged by myself, the sole 
kd'own agent — not for curing when formed, but for 
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intcTcepdaK whilst likely to be (onned — the great 
Engliih scourge of pulmonary consumption ; — I saj 
that opium, ai wearing these, or aii^ of these, four 
beneficent characteristics — I say that any agent whatever 
making good such pretensions, no matter what its name, 
is entitled haughtily to refuse the ordinary classification 
and treatment which opium receives in books. I say 
that opium, or any agent of equal power, is entitled to 
assume that it was revealed to man for some higher 
object than that it should furnish a target for moral 
d^unciationB, ignorant where they are not hypocritical, 
childish where not dishonest ; that it should be set up 
as a theatrical scarecrow for superstitious terrors, of 
which the resuit is oftentimes to defraud human sufiering 
of its readiest alleviation, and of which the purpose is, 
' Ut pueris placeant et declamatio fiant.' ' 

In one sense, and remotely, all medicines and modes 
of medical treatment offer themselves as anodynes — that 
it, so &r as they promise ultimately to relieve the 
suffering connected with physical maladies or indrmities, 
But we do not, in the special and ordinary sens^ 
designate as 'anodynes' those remedies which obtain 
the relief from pain only as a secondary and distant 
effect following out from the eur* of the ailment ; but 
those only we call anodynes which obtain this relief and 
pursue it as the primary and immediate object. If, by 
giving tonics to a child suffering periodic pains in the 
stomach, we were ultimately to banish those pains, this 
would not warrant us in calling such tonics by the name 
of anodynes ; for the neutralisation of the pains would 
be a circuitous process of nature, and might probably 
require weeks for its evolution. But a true anodyne 
(as, for instance, half-a-dozen drops of laudanum, or a 
dessert-spoonful of some warm carminative mixed with 
brandy) will often banish the misery suffered by a child 
in five or six minutes. Amongst the most potent of 
anodynes, we may rank hemlock, henbane, chloroform, 

> That tbsT naj' win the ■ppUuse of Khoolbo^'s, sad furnish matla 
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and opium. But unquestionably the three first have a 
most nan-ow field of action, by comparison with opium. 
This, beyond all other agents made known to man, is 
the mightiest for its command, and for the extent of its 
command, over pain ; and so much mightier than any 
other, that I should think, in a Pagan land, supposing 
it to have been adequately made known ' through 
experimental acquaintance with its revolutionary magic, 
opium would have had altars and priests consecrated to 
its ben^D and tutelary powers. But this is not my own 
object in the present little work. Very many people 
have thoroughly misconstrued this object ; and therefore 
I beg to say here, in closing my Original Preface, a little 
remodelled, that what I contemplated in these Con-!l 
fessions was to emblazon the power of opium — not over ^ . 
bodily disease arifl paltT," but over the grander and more \ 
shadowy world of dreams. 

1 ' Adtfuattfy wuidt Imoaii ' : — Precisely thii, however, waa im- 
possible. No tealure of aadaiC Pagan life hai more entirely escaped 
notice than the exlreme rarity, costliness, and circuitous uxessibilily 
powerful drugs, especially or mmeral drugs ; and of drugs 

^.^- Jl aDLouuDE anr manuractured ^\^aB i~ — 

for, wby should il be produced ? By looking into the history anil times 
of Herod ibe Great, u reported by Josepbus, the reader will gain some 
notion of the mystery and the suspicion surrounding all attempts at 
Importing such drugs as could lie applied to muiderous purposes, 
consequemly of the delay, the difficult, and the peril in forming any 
fjniiUiir acquaintance with opium. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE 



When it bad beeD settled that, id the general seiiea 
of these republications, the Confessions of an English 
Opium-Ealer should occupy the Fifth Volume, I re- 
solved to avail myself most carefully of the opening thus 
made for a rerision of the entire work. By accident, 
a considerable part of the Confessions (all, in short, 
except the Dreams) had originally been written hastily; 
and, from various causes, had never received any strict 
revision, or, virtually, so much as an ordinary verbal 
correction. But a great deal more was wanted than this. 
The main narrative should naturally have moved through 
a succession of secondary incidents ; and with leisure 
for recalling these, it might have been greatly inspirited. 
Wanting all opportunity for such advantages, this nar- 
rative had been needlessly impoverished. And thus it 
had happened, that not so properly correction and 
retrenchment were called for, as integradon of what 
had been left imperfect, or amplification of what, from 
the first, had been insufBciently expanded. 

With these views, it would not have been difficult 
(though toilsome) to re-cast the little work in a better 
mould ; and the result might, in all reason, count upon 
the approbation at least of its own former readers. 
Compared with its own former self, the book must 
cotainly tend, by its very principle of change, whatever 
should be the execution of that change, to become 
better: and in my own opinion, a^er all drawbacks 
and allowances for the faulty exemplification of a good 
principle, it is better. This should be a matter of mere 
l(^cal or inferential necessity ; since, in pure addition 
to everydiing previously approved, there would now be 
a cleat surplus of extra matter — all that might be good 
in the old work, and a great deal beside that was new. 
Meantime this improvement baa been won at a price of 
labour and suffering that, if they could be truly stated, 
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would seem incredible. A nerrous malady, of very 
peculiar character, which has attacked me intermittingly 
for the last eleven years, came on in May last, almost 
concurrently with the commencement of this levisJon ; 
and so obstinately has this malady pursued its noiseless, 
and what I may call subterraneous, siege, since none of 
the symptoms are externally manifested, that, although 
pretty nearly dedicating myself to this one solitary 
labour, and not intermitting or relaxing it for a single 
day, I have yet spent, within a Tery few days, six 
calendar months upon the re-cast of this one small 
volume. 

The consequences have been distressing to all con- 
cerned. The press has groaned under the chronic 
visitation ; the compositors shudder at the sight of my 
handwriting, though not objectionable on the score of 
legibility ; and I have much reason to fear that, on days 
when the pressure of my complaint has been heaviest, 
I may have so far given way to it, as to have suffered 
greatly in clearness of critical vision. Sometimes I may 
have overlooked blunders, mis-statements, or repetitions, 
implicit or even express. But more often I may have 
failed to appreciate the true effects from faulty manage- 
ment of style and its colourings. Sometimes, for 
instance, a heavy or too intricate arrangement of 
sentences may have defeated the tendency of what, 
under its natural presentation, would have been affect- 
ing; or it is possible enough that, by tmseasonable 
levity at other times, I may have repelled the sympathy 
of my readers — all or some. Endless are the openings 
for such kinds of mistake — that is, of mistakes not fully 
seen as such. But even in a case of unequivocal 
mistake, seen and acknowledged, yet when it is open to 
remedy only through a sudden and energetic act, then 
or never, the press being for twenty minutes, suppose, 
free to receive an alteration, but beyond that time 
closed and sealed inexorably : such being supposed the 
circumstances, the bumane reader will allow for the 
infirmity which even wilfully and consciously surrenders 
itself to the error, acquiesang in it deliberately, rather 
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than face the cruel exeitioD of correcting it most 
elaborately at a moment of fickening misery, and with 
the prevision that the main coirection must draw after 
it half-a-dozen others for the sake of decent consistency. 
I am not speaking under any present consciousness of 
sucfa a case existing against myself: I believe there is 
none such. But I choose to suppose an extreme case 
of even conscious error, in order that venial cases of 
oversight may, under shelter of such an outside license, 
find toleration from a liberal critic. To fight up against 
the wearying siege of an abiding sickness, imposes a 
fiery combat I attempt no descriptiou of this combat, 
knowing the unintelligibility and the repulsiveness of all 
attempts to communicate the Incommunicable. But 
the generous reader will not, for that! forbearance on my 
part, the less readily show his indulgence, if a case 
should (unexpectedly to myself) arise for claiming it. 
I have thus made the reader acquainted with one out 
of two cross currents that tended to thwart my efforts 
for improving this little work. There was, meantime, 
another, less open to remedy from my own uttermost 
efforts. All along I had relied upon a crowning grace, 
which I had reserved for the final pages of this volume, 
in a succession of some twenty or twenty-five dreams 
and noon-day visions, which had arisen under the latter 
stages of opium influence. These have disappeared: 
some under circumstances which allow me a reasonable 
prospect of recovering them ; some unaccountably ; and 
some dishonourably. Five or six, I believe, were 
burned in a sadden conflagration which arose from the 
spark of a candle falling unobserved amongst a very 
large pile of papers In a bedroom, when I was alone and 
reading. Falling not on, but amongst and ■within the 
papers, the fire would soon have been ahead of conflict; 
and, by communicating with the slight woodwork and 
draperies of a bed, it would have immediately enveloped 
the laths of a ceiling overhead, and thus the house, far 
from fire-engines, would have been burned down in 
half-an-houT. My attention was first drawn by a sudden 
light upon my book : and the whole difference between 
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a total destruction of the premises and a trivial loss 
(from books charred) of five guineas, was due to a large 
Spanish cloolc. This, thrown over, and then drawn 
down tightly, b; the aid of one sole person, somewhat 
agitated, but retaining her presence of mind, effectually 
extinguished the fire. Amongst the papers burned 
partially, but not so burned as to be absolutely irre- 
trievable, was the ' Daughter of Lebanon ' ; and this 
I have printed, and have intentionally placed it at the 
end, as appropriately closing a record in which the case 
of poor Ann the Outcast formed not only the most 
memorable and the most suggestively pathetic incident, 
but also that which, more than any other, coloured — 
or (more truly I should say) shaped, moulded and re- 
moulded, composed and decomposed — the great body 
of opium dreams. The search after the lost features of 
Ann, which I spoke of as pursued in the crowds of 
London, was in a more proper sense pursued through 
many a year in dreams. The general idea of a search 
and a chase reproduced itself in many shapes. The 
person, the rank, the age, the icenical position, all varied 
themselves for ever; but the same leading traits more 
or less faintly remained of a lost Pariah woman, and of 
some shadowy malice which withdrew her, or attempted 
to withdraw her, from restoration and from hope. Such is 
the explanation which I ofier why that particular addition, 
which some of my friends had been authorised to look 
for, has not in the main been given, nor for the present 
could be given ; and, secondly, why that part which is 
given has been placed in the conspicuous situation (as a 
closing passage) which it now occupies. 

NovemUr, 1856. 
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AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER 



I HAVE often been asked — how it was, and through what 
series of steps, that I became an opium-eater. Was it 
gradually, tentatively, mistmstingly, as one goes down a 
shelving beach into a deepening sea, and with a know- 
ledge from the first of the dangers lying on that path ; 
half-courting those dangers, in fact, whilst seeming to 
defy them ? Or was it, secondly, in pure ignorance 
of such dangers, under the misleadings of mercenary 
fraud ? since oftentimes lozeng es, for the relief of pul- 
mooary affections, found tbcu' cHicacy upon the opium 
wluch they contain, upon this, and this only, though 
clamorously disavowing so suspicious an alliance : and 
under such treacherous disguises multitudes are seduced 
into a dependency which they had not foreseen upon 
a drug which they had not known ; not known even by 
name or by sight : and thus the case is not rare — that 
the chain of abject slavery is first detected when it has 
inextricably wound itself about the constitutional system. 
Thirdly, and lastly, was tt (yes, by passionate antici- 
pation, I answer, before the question is finished) — was 
It on a sudden, overmastering impulse derived from 
bodily anguish? Loudly I repeat, Ves; loudly and 
indignantly — as in answer to a wilful calumny. Simply 
as an anodyne it was, tinder the mere coercion of pain 
the severest, that I first iresorted to opium ; and precisely 
that same torment it is; or some variety of that tormen^ 
which drives most people to make acquaintance with 
that same insidious r^edy. Such was the foct ; such 
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by acddent. Meaotiise, without blame it might have 
been otherwise. If in eaily days I had fully understood 
the subtle powers lodged in this mighty drug (when 
judiciously r^ulated), (i^ to tranquillise all irritations 
of the nervous system ; (a) to stimulate the capacities 
of enjoyment; and (3) under any call foi extnuirdinary 
; ezeition (such as all men meet at times), to sustain 
; through twenty-four consecutive hours the else drooping 
; animal energies — most certainly, knowing or suspecdng 
I. all this, I should have inaugurated my opium career 
: in the character of one seeking extra power and enjoy- 
ment, rather than of one shrinking from txtra torment 
And why not? If that argued any fault, is it not a 
fault that most of us commit every day with regard to 
alcohol? Are we entitled to use that only as a medi- 
cine? Is wine unlawful, except as an anodyne? I 
, hope not : else I shall be obliged to counterfeit and to 
plead some jLnamalous tic in my little finger; and thus 
gradually, as in any Ovidiao metamorphosis, I, that am 
at present a truth-loving mao, shall change by daily 
inches into a dissembler . No : the whole race of man 
proclaim it lawful to drink wine without pleading a 
mediod certificate as a qualificatioiL That same license 
extends itself therefore to the use of opium ; what a man 
may lawfully seek in wine surely he may lawfully find in 
opium ; and much more so in those many cases (of which 
mine happens to be one) where opium deranges the 
animal economy less by a great deal than an equivalent 
quantity of alcohol. Coleridge, therefore, was doubly 
in error when he allowed himself to aim most unfriendly 
blows at my supposed voluptuousness in the use of 
opium ; in error as to a principle, and in error as to 
a fact. A letter of his, which I will hope that he did 
not design to have published, but which, however, has 
been published, points the attention of his correspon- 
dent to a broad distinction separating my case as an 
opium-eater from his own: he, it seems, had fallen 
excusably (because unavoidably) into this habit of 
eating opium — as the one sole therapeutic resource 
available against his particular malady; but I, wretch 
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tlqat I un, being so notoriousljr charmed by foiriesl 
againit pain, must have resorted to opium in the abom- 1 
iiiable character of an adventuroua voluptuarf. angling in \ 
all BtTcains for Tariety of pleasures! Uolendge is wrong 
to the whole extent of what was possible ; wrong in his 
fact, wrong in his doctrine j in his little fact, and his 
big doctrine. I did not do the thing which he charges 
upon me ; and if I had done it, this would not convict 
me as a citizen of Sybaris or Daphne. There nevei was- 
a distincdon more groundless and visionary than that 
which it has pleased him to draw between my motives 
and his own ; nor could Coleridge have possibly owed 
this mis-statement to any false infonnation; since no 
man surely, on a question of my own private experience, 
could have pretended to be better infoimed than myself. 
Or, if there really is such a person, perhaps he will not 
tiiink it too much trouble to re-write these Confessions 
from first to last, correcting their innumerable faults; 
and, OS it haippens that some parts of the unpublished 
sections for the present are missing, would he kindly 
restore them — brightening the colours that may have 
faded, rekindling the inspiration that may have drooped ; 
filling up all those chasms which else are likely to remidn 
as permanent disfigurations of my little work? Mean- 
time the reader, who ukes any interest in sufh a ques- 
' tion, will find that I myself (upon such a theme not 
simply the best, but surely the sole authority) have, 
without a shadow of variation, always given a different 
account of the matter. Most truly I have told the 
reader, that not any search after pleasure, but mere 
extremity of pain from rheumatic toothache — this and 
nothing else it was that first drove me into the use of 
opium. Coleridge's bodily afiUction was simple rheu- 
matism. Mine, which intermittingly raged for ten years, 
was rheumatism in the face combined with toothache. 
This I had inherited from my father; or inherited (I 
should rather say) from my own desperate Ignorance; 
since a trifiing dose of colocynth, or of any similar 
medicine, taken three times a week, would more cer- 
tainly than opium have delivered me from that terrific 
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corse.' In this ignorance, however, which misled me 
into making war upon toothache when ripened and 
manifesting itself in effects of paia, rather than upon 
its germs and gathering causes, I did but follow the 
Test of the worid. To intercept the evil whilst yet in 
elementary stages of formation, vras the true policy; 
whereas I in my blindness sought only for some mitiga- 
tion to the evil when already formed, and past all reach 
of interception. In this st^e of the suffering, formed 
and perfect, I was thrown passively upon chance advic^ 
and therefore, by a natural consequence, upon opiu-n — 
that being the one sole anodyne that is almost notoriously 
such, and which in that great function is universally 
appreciated. 

Coleridge, therefore, and myself, as regards our bap- 
tismal initiation into the use of that mighty drug, occupy 
the very same position. We are embarked in the self- 
same boat ; nor is it within the compass even of angelic 
hair-splitting, to show that the dark shadow thrown by 
our several trespasses in this field, mine and his, had 
by so much as a pin's point any assignable difference. 
Trespass against trespass (if any trespass there -were)— 
shadow gainst shadow (if any shadow were really thrown 

1 ' Tia/ Urrijlc cvrst ' ;— Two things blunt the genend fenEe of 
boiTOi, whlcb would alse connect itself with toothftcbe— vie , ftnt, its 
eoornuui diffusion ; hardly a household in Europe bein^ dear of it, 
each in turn baYing soma one chamber intemutlin^lj echoing the 
poans eitorted by this eniel torluro. There— vit, in its ulaquity — 
lies one causa of its slight valuation. A second cause is found in its 
immunltT firom danger. This latter ground of undervaluation is 
noticed In a saying ascribed [but on what auihorily 1 know not) to 
Sir Philip Sidne^ni. , that supposing toothache liable id ever so small 
a proportion of its cases lo a fatal issue, it would be generally ranked 
as the most dreadful amongst human maladies ; whereas the certainty 
that it will in no eiicemity lead to death, and the knowledge that in 
the very mldsl of its storms sudden changes may be looked for. bring- 
ing long halcyon calms, have an unfair effect in lowering the apprecia- 
tion of this malady considered as a trial of fortitude and palienoe. No 
stroller expression of its iolensitT and icorching fierceness am be 
imagined than this fact — thai, within my private knowleilge. two 
perstms, who had suffered alike under toothache and cancer, have 
pronounced the former to be, on the scale of torture, by many degrees 
the worse. In both, thera are at time what surgeons call ' lananat- 
ing ' pangs — keen, ^andng, arrowy radiations of anguish ; and upon 
these the basis of comparison was rested — paroxysm against paronsm 
—with the result that t have stated. 
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by this tiespasa over the snowy disk of pure msceHc 
morality), in any case, that act in either of us would 
read into the same meaning, would count up as a debt 
into the same value, would measure as a delinquency 
into the same burden of responsibility. And vainly, 
indeed, docs Coleridge attempt to differentiate two cases 
which ran into absolute identity, differing only as rheu- 
matism differs ftom toothache. Amongst the admirers 
of Coleridge, I at all times stood in the foremost rank; 
and the more was my astonishment at being summoned 
so often to witness his carelessness in the management 
of controversial questions, and his demoniac inaccuracy 
in the statement of facts. The more also was my sense 
of Coleridge's wanton injustice in relation to myself 
individually. Coleridge's grcss mis-statement of facts, 
in regard to our several opium experiences, had its 
origin, sometimes in fiighty reading, sometimes in partial 
and incoherent reading, sometimes in subsequent forget- 
fulness ; and any one of these lax habits (it wiU occur 
to the reader) is a ve nial, infirmity. Certainly it is ; but 
surely not venial, when it is allowed to operate dis- 
advantageously upon the character for self-<x>ntrol of a 
brother, who had never spoken of iim but in the spirit 
of enthusiastic admiration ; of that admiration which his 
exquisite works so amply challenge. Imagine the case 
that I really Aad done something wrong, still it would 
have been ungenerous — me it would have saddened, 
I confess, to see Coleridge rushing forward with a public 
denunciation of my fault: — 'Know all men by these 
presents, that I, S. T. C, a noticeable man with large 
gny eyes,^ am a licensed opium-eater, whereas this other 
man is a buccaneer, a pirate, a fiibusder,* and can have 

1 See WoniiwtK-th'i eiquitlte picture of S, T. C •nd himself u 
oceasional deniiens in (he Caillt of Itidoltnct. 

■ This word-~in common use, and lo spelled u I ipeH [t, amongst 
the grand old FicDch and English boccuieers contemporujr witb our 
own admirable Dampier, at the close of the aerenieenth century — has 
ncently been revivfld in the journals of the United States, with a. view 
to tba special case of Cuba, but (for what reason 1 know not) ti now 
written always aa fiUiimten. Meantime, written in whatsoever way, 
h It ttndemoad to be a Franco-Spanish corruption ol the English word 
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none but a forged licence in bii disreputable pocket. 
In the name of Virtue, arrest him 1 ' But the troth is, 
that inaccuracy as to iacts and citations from books was 
in Coleridge h mere atcessitj of nature. Not three 
days ago, in reading a short comment of the Late Arch- 
d^on Hare (Guerus €i/ TivtA) upoa a bold speculation 
of Coleridge's (utterly baseless) with respect to the 
machinery of Etonian Latin verses, I found my old 
feeliogs upon this subject refreshed by an instance that 
is irresistibly comic, since everything that Coleridge 
had relied upon as a citation from a book in support 
of his own hypothesis, turns out to be a pure fabrication 
of his own dreams ; though, doubtless (which indeed it 
is that constitutes the characteristic interest of the case), 
without a suspicion on his part of his own furious 
romancing. The archdeacon's good-natured smile upon 
that Etonian case natuislly reminded me of the case 
now before us, with regard to the history of our separate 
careers as opium-eaters. Upon which case I need say 
no more, as by this time the reader is aware that 
Coleridge's entire statement upon that subject is perfect 
moonslune, and, like the sculptured imagery of the 
pe ndul ous lamp in Christabel, 

' An canU tram the cuver'i brain.' 

This case, therefore, might now be counted on as dis- 
posed of; and what sport it could yield might reasonably 
be thought exhausted. Meantime, on consideration, 
another and much deeper oversight of Coleridge's be- 
comes apparent ; and as this connects itself with an 
aspect of the case that furnishes the foundation to the 
whole of these ensuing Confessions, it cannot altogether 
be neglected. Any attentive reader, afler a few momeMs' 
reflection, will perceive that, whatever may have been the 
casual oceasion of mine or Coleridge's opium-eating, this 
could not have been the permanent ground of opium- 
eating; because neither rheumatism nor toothache is 
any abiding affection of the system. Both are inter- 
mitting maladies, and not at all capable of accounting 
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for a permanent habit of o[nuin-eattDg. Some months 
aie requisite to found that. Making allowance for COD- 
stitutional differences, I slinuld say ttiat in lest than lao 
days no liabit of opium-eating could be fonned strong 
enough to call for any extraordinary self>coaquest in 
renouncing it, and even suddenly renouncing it. On 
Saturday you are an opium-eater, on Sunday no longer 
such. Wiiat then was it, after all, that made Coleridge 
a slave to opium, and a slave that could not break his 
chain } He fancies, in his headlong carelessness, that 
he has accounted for this habit and this slavery; and in 
the meantime he has accounted for nothing at all about 
which any question has arisen. Rheumatism, he says, 
drove him to opium. Very well; but with proper 
medical treatment the rheumatism would soon have 
ceased; or even, without medical treatment, under the 
ordinary oscQIations of natural causes. And when the 
pain ceased, then The opium should have ceased. Why 
did it not? Because Coleridge had come to taste the 
genial pleasure of opium ; and thus the very impeach- 
ment, which he fancied himself in some mysterious way 
to have evaded, recoils upon him in undiminished force. 
The rheumatic attack would have retired before the 
habit could have had time to form itself. Or suppose 
that I underrate the strength of the possible habit — ttiis 
teUs equally in my &vour; and Coleridge was not en- 
titled to forget in my case a plea remembered in his own. 
It is really memorable in the annals of human self-de- 
ceptions, that Coleridge could have held such langus^e 
in the face of such facts. I, boasting not at all of my 
self-conquests, and owning no moral argument against 
the free use of opium, nevertheless on mere prudential 
motives break through the vassalage more than once, 
and by efforts which I have recorded as modes of trans- 
cendent suffering. Coleridge, professing to believe (with- 
out reason assigned) that opium-eating is criminal, and in 
some mysterious sense more criminal than wine-drinkii^ 
or porto-drinking, having, therefore, the strongest moral 
motive for abstaining from it, yet suffers himself to fall 
into a captivity to this same wicked opium, deadlier 
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than wu ever hfeftrd of, and under do coercion whatever 
that he has anywhere explained to us. A slave he was 
to this potent drug not lesi abject than Caliban to Pros- 
pero — his detested and yet despotic master. Like Call- 
ban, he frets his very heart-strings against the rivets o( 
his chain. Still, at intervals through the gloomy vigils 
of his prison, you hear muttered growls of impotent 
mutineering swelling upon the breeze: 



reeusanium, it is true, still refusing yet still accepting, 
protesting for ever against the fierce, overmasteiii^ 
curb-chain, yet for ever submitting to receive It into the 
Xmouth. It is notorious that in Bristol (to that I can 
speak myself, but probably in many other places) he 
went so far as to hire men — porters, hackney-coachmen, 
and others — to oppose by force his entrance into any 
druggist's shop. But, as the authority for stopping bJm 
was derived simply from himself, naturally these poor 
men found themselves in a metaphysical fix, not pro- 
vided for even by Thomas Aquinas oi by the prince of 
'Jesuitical casuists. And in this e xcruciating dilemma 
would occur such scenes as the loTlowing :— ■ 

' Oh, sir,' would plead the suppliant porter — suppliant, 
yet semi-imperative (for equally if he did, and if he did 
not, show fight, the poor man's daily 5s. seemed en- 
dangered) — * really you must not ; consider, sir, youz 
wife and ' . , 

Transeatdental PMhsopher.—'W\iK\ what wife? I 
have no wife." 

Porter. — 'But, really now, you must not, sir. Didn't 
you say no longer ago than yesterday ' 

Transcend. Fhilos. — ' Pooh, pooh ! yesterday is a long 
time ago. Are you aware, my man, that people are 
known to have dropped down dead for timely want of 
opium ? ' 

Porter, — 'Ay, but you tell't me not to hearken ' 

Tranjcend. PhUos. — 'Oh, nonsenie. An emergency, 
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A shocking emergency, has arisen — quite unlooked for. 
No matter what I told you in times long past. That 
whic:h I now tell you, is — that, if you don't remove that 
arm of yours from the doorway of this most respectable 
druggist, I ihall have a good ground of action against 
you for assault and battery.' 

Am I the man to reproach Coleridge with this vassal- 
age to opium? Heaven forbid I Having groaned my- 
self under that yoke, 1 pity, and blame him not. But 
undeniably, such a rassal^e must have been created 
wilfully and consciously by his own craving after genial 
stimulation ; a thing which I do not blame, but Coleridge 
did. For my own part, duly as the torment relaxed in 
relief of which I had resorted to opium, I laid aside the 
Opium, not under any meritorious effort of self-conquest; 
nothing of that sort do I pretend to ; but simply on a 
prudential instinct warning me not to triSe with an 
engine so awful of consolation and support, nor to waste 
upon a momentary uneasiness what might eventually 
prove, in the midst of all-shattering hurricanes, the great 
.elixir of resurrection. What was it that did in reality 
make me an opium-eater? That affection which finally [ 
drove me into the habitual use of opium, what was it? I 
Pain was it? No, but misery. Casual overcasting of \ 
sunshine was it? No, but blank desolation. Gloom l 
was it that m^ht have departed 7 No, but settled and \ 
abiding darkness. 

■Total eclipse, 
Witboal bU hope of ^7 r 1 

Yet whence derived? Caused by what? Caused, as I 
might truly plead, by youthful distresses in London ; 
were it not that these distresses were due, in their 
ultimate origin, to my own unpardonable folly ; and to ^^ 

that folly I trace many ruins. Oh, spirit of merciful in- 1 -xj«*^^ 
terpretation, angel of foi^iveuess to youth and its aber- \ 
rations, that hearkenest for ever as if to some sweet 
choir of fiu-off female intercessions ! will ye, choir that 
intercede — wilt thou, angel that forgivest — ^join together, 

■ Samun Agaiiitta. 
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and chann awsiy that mightf phantom, bora amidst the 
gathering mists of remoise, which itiidea after me in 
ptinuit from forgotten days — towering for erer into pro- 
portions more and more colossal, OTerhanging and orer- 
ihadowtng my head as if close behind, jet dating its 
natirity from houn that are fled by more than halT-a- 
l century? Oh hearensl that it should be possible for 
a child not scTcnteen years old, by a momentary blind- 

rFiess, by listening to a false, false whisper from his own 
bewildered heart, by one erring step, by a motion this 
way or that, to chaise the currents of his destiny, to 
poison the fountains of his peace, and in the twinkling 
of an eye to lay the foundations of a hfe-long repentance ! 
Yet, alas 1 1 must abide by the realities of the case. And 
one thing is clear, that amidst such bitter self-reproaches 
as are now extorted from me by the anguish of my re- 
collections, it cannot be with any purpose of weaving 
plausible excuses, or of evading blame, that I trace the 
origin of my confirmed opium-eating to a necessity 
growing out of my early suflerings m the streets of 
London. Because, though true it is that the re-agency 
of these London sufferings did in after years enforce the 
use of opium, equally it is true that the sufferings them- 
selves grew out of my own folly. What really calls for 
excuse, is not the recourse to opium, when opium had 
become the one sole remedy available for the malady, 
but those follies which had themselves produced that 
malady. 

I, for my part, after I had become a regular oinuin- 
eater, and from mismanagement had fallen into miser- 
able excesses in the use of opium, did nevertheless, four 
several tiroes, contend successfully against the dominioD 
of this drug ; did four several times renounce it ; re- 
nounced it for long intervals ; and finally restmied it 
upon the warrant of my enlightened and deliberate 

i'ndgment, as being of two evils by very much the least, 
n this I acknowledge nothing that calls for excuse. I 
repeat again and again, that not the ^phcadon of o[Mum, 
with its deep tranqoilhsing powora to the mitigatioD of 
evils, baquetUhed by my London hardships, is what 
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reasonably calls for sorrow, but that extravagance of 
childish follj' which precipitated me into scenes naturally 
producing such hardships. 

These scenes I am now called upon to retrace. 
Possibly they are sufficiently interesting to merit, even 
on their own account, some short record ; but at present, 
and at this point, they have become indispensable as a. 
key to the proper understanding of all which follows. 
For in these incidents of my early life is found the 
entire substratum, together with the secret and under- 
lying motive^ of those pompous dreams and dream- 
sceneries which were in reality the true object) — first 
and last — contemplated in these Confessions. 

My father died when I was in my seventh year, leaving 
six children, including myself (viz., four sons and two 
daughters), to the care of four guardians and of our 
mother, who was invested with the legal authority of a 
guardian. This word 'guardian' kindles a fiery thrill- 
ing in my nerves; so much was that special power of 
guardianship, as wielded by one of the four, concerned 
in the sole capital error of my boyhood. To this error 
my own folly would hardly have been equal, unless by 
concurrence with the obstinacy of others. From the 
bitter remembrance of this error in myself — of this 
obsdnacy in my hostile guardian, suffer me to draw the 
privilege of making a moment'i pause upon this subject 
of legal guardianship. 

There is not (I believe) in human society, un<.« 
whatever form of civilisation, any trust or delegate 1 
duty which has more often been n^ligently or even 
perfidiouslv administered. In the days of classical 
Greece and Rome, my own private impression, founded 
on the collation of ^ many incidental notices, is — that 
this, beyond all other forms of domestic authority, fur- 
nished to wholesale rapine and pecula^oa their very 
amplest arena. The relation of fother and son, as was 
that otfalron and dient, was generally, in the practice 

• MaHv* ; — The ward motivi li here used in the sense attached by 
■TtiiU Vid coanQiuenii to the techaiol word motiiv, applied lo 
pjetnrM. or to Ihe separate movententa in a inmiea] iheroe. 
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of life, cherished with religioiu fidelity; whereas the 
■otemn duties of the Af^r {i.e. the guardian) to hia waid, 
which had their very root and origin in the tenderett 
adjuratioDi of a dying friend, though subsequently re- 
freshed by the hourly spectacle of helpless orphanage 
playing round the margins of pitfalls hidden by flowers, 
spoke but seldom to the sensibilities of a Roman 
through any language of oracular power. Few indeed, 
if any, were the obligations, in a proper sense moral, 
which pressed upon the Roman. The main fountidns 
of moral obligation had in Rome, by law or by custom, 
been thoroughly poisoned. Marriage had corrupted 
itself through the facility of divorce, and through the 
consequences of that facility (viz., levity in cboosing, 
and fickleness in adhering to the choice), into so 
exquisite a traffic of selfishness, that it could not yield 
so much as a phantom model of sanctity. The relation 
of husband and wife had, for all moral impressions, 
perished amongst the Romans. "Die relation of father 
and child had all its capacities of holy tenderness 
crushed out of it under the fierce pressure of penal 
and rindictive enforcements. The duties of the client 
to his patron stood upon no basis of simple gratitude or 
simple fidelity (corresponding to the feudal fealty), but 
upon a basis of prudential terror ; terror from positive 
taw, or from social opinion. From the first inter- 
me idling of law with the movement of the higher 
m >ral afiectioos, there is an end to freedom in the act 
- 'to purity in the motive — to dignity in the personal 
relation. Accordingly, in the France of the pre-revolu- 
tionary period, and in the China of all periods, it has 
been with baleful effects to the national morals that 
positive law has come in aid of the paternal rights. 
And in the Rome of ancient history it may be said 
that this one original and rudimental wrong done to 
the holy freedom of human affecrions, had the effect of 
extinguishing thenceforward all conscientious movement 
in whatever direction. And thus, amongst a people 
naturally more highly principled than the Greeks, if you 
except eb^JitinQB of public spirit and patriotism (too 
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often of mere ignoble nationality), no class of actions 
■tood npon any higher basis of motive than (t) legal 
ordinance; (2) superstitious fear; or (3) servile com- 
pliance with the insolent exactions of popular usage. 
Strange, therefore, it would have been if the tuior of 
obscure orphans, with ex/ra temptations and extra 
facilities for indulging them, should have shown him- 
self more faithful to his trust than the governor of 
provinces — pnetorian or proconsular . Yet who more 
treacherous ana rapacious man he^ Rarest of men was 
the upright governor that accepted no bribes from the 
criminal, and extorted no ransoms from the timid. He 
nevertheless, as a public trustee, was watched by the 
jealousy of political competitors, and had by possibility 
a solemn Audit to face in the senate or in the forum ; 
perhaps in both. But the tutor, who administered a 
private trust on behalf of oqihans, might count on the 
certainty that no public attention could ever be attracted 
to concerns so obscure, and politically so uninteresting. 
Reasonably, therefore, and by all analogy, a Roman 
must have regarded the ordinary domestic tutor as 
almost inevitably a secret delinquent using the oppor- 
tunities and pri^eges of his ofGce as mere instruments 
for working spo liatio n and ruin upon the inheritance ' 
confided to ElSTSreT This deadly and besetting evil of 
Pagan days must have deepened a hundredfold the 
glooms overhanging the death-beds of parents. Too 
often the dying father could not fail to read in his own 
lifelong experience, that,' whilst seeking special protec- 
tion for his children, he might himself be introducing 
amongst them a separate and imminent danger. Leav- 
ing behind him a litde household of infants, a litUe 
fleet (as it might be represented) of fairy pinpar^ii, just 
raising their anchors in preparation for crossing the 
mighty deeps of life, he made signals for 'convoy.' 
Some one or two (at best imperfectly known to him), 
amongst those who traversed the same seas, he accept^ 
in that character ; but doubtfully, sorrowfully, fearfully ; 
and at the very moment when the faces of his children 
were disappearing amongst the vapours of death, the 
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miserable thought would ciosa hia prophetic loul — 
that too probably this pretended 'convoy,' under the 
itrong temptadoni of the case, might eventually become 
pirates ; robbeta, at the least ; and by possibility wilful 
misleaders to the inexperience of his children. 

From this dreadful aggravation of the anguish at any 
rate besetting the death-:beds of parents summoned 
away from a group of infant children, there has been a 
mighty deliverance wrought in a course of centuries by 
the vast diffusion of Christianity. In these days, where- 
soever an atmosphere is breathed that has been purified 
by Christian charities and Christian principles, this 
household pestilence has been continually dwindhng; 
and in the England of this generation there is no class 
of peculation which we so seldom hear of: one proof of 
which is found in the indifference with which most of us 
regard the absolute security offered to children by the 
Court of Chancery. My father, therefore, as regarded 
the quiet of his dying hours, benefited by die felicity of 
his times and his country. He made the best selection 
for the future guardianship of his six children that 
his opportunities allowed; from hia circle of intimate 
friends, he selected the four who stood highest in his 
estimation for honour and practical wisdom : which 
done, and relying for the redressing of any harsh 
tendencies in male guardians upon the discretional 
power lodged in my mother, thenceforth he rested from 
his anxieties. Not one of these guardians but justified 
his choice so fiu as honour and integrity were concerned. 
Yet, after all, there is a limit (and sooner reached 
perhaps in England than in other divisions of Christen- 
dom) to the good that can be achieved in such cases 
by prospective wisdom. For we, in England, more 
absolutely than can be asserted of any other nation, are 
not foinians : rich and poor, all of us have something to 
do. To Italy it is that we must look for a peasantry 
idle through two-thirds of their time. To Spain it is 
that we must look for an aristocracy physically^ degraded 

> It ii userted bv (ranllers— English, French, uid QcnuKn alike— 
tbal the diual order in Spain (u Uiat order of the Spanitb pueisg* 
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under the ^oble traiDiog of women and priests; and 
for princes (such u Ferdinand vii.) that make it the 
glory of their lives to have embroidered a petticoat. 
Amongst ourselves of this current generation, whilst 
those functions of guardianship may be surely counted 
on which presume conscientious loyalty to the interests 
of their wards ; on the other hand, all which presume 
continued rigilance and provision from afar are, in 
simple truth, hardly compatible with our English sUte 
of society. The guardians chosen by my father, had 
they been the wisest and also the most energetic of 
men, could not in many conceivable eme^encies have 
fulfilled bis secret wishes. Of the four men, one was a 
merchant (not in the narrow sense of Scotland, derived 
originally from France, where no class of merchant 
princes has ever existed, but in the large noble sense of 
England — of Florence — of Venice): consequendy, his 
extensive relations with tea-ports and distant colonies 
continually drawing off his attention, and even his per- 
sonal presence, from domestic affairs, made it hopeless 
that he should even attempt more on behalf of his 
vrards than lightly to watch the administration of their 
pecuniary interests. A second of our guardians was a 
rural magistrate, but in a populous district close upon 
Manchester, which even at that time was belted with 
a growii^ body of turbulent aliens — Welsh and Irish. 
He therefore, overwhelmed by the distractions of his 
oflSdal station, rightly perhaps conceived himself to 
have fiilSlled hia engagements as a guardian, if he stood 
ready to come forward upon any difficulty arising, but 
else io ordinary cases devolved his functions upon those 
who enjoyed more leisure. In that category stood, 
beyond a doubt, a third of our guardians, the Rev. 
.Samuel H., who was at the time of my father's death 
a curate at some church (I believe) in Manchester or in 
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Sklford.* This gentleman represented a class — Urge 
enough at all times hj necessity of human nature, but 
in those days fai larger than at present — that class, I 
mean, who sympathise with no spiritual sense or spiritual 
capacities in man ; who understand by religion simply a 
respectable code of ethics — leaning for support upon 
some great mysteries dimly traced in the backgrouid, 
and commemorated in certain great church festivals by 
the elder churches of Christendom ; as, e.g., by the 
English, which does not stand as to age on the Refor- 
^ination epoch, by the Romish, and by the Greek. He 
Uiad composed a body of about 330 sermons, which 
j thus, at tbe rate of two every Sunday, revolved through 
■' k cycle of three years; that period being modestly 
f 'assumed as sufficient for insuring to their eloquence 
' /total oblivion. Possibly to a cynic, some shorter cycle 
might have seemed equal to that effect, since Uieir 
topics rose but rarely above the level of pradenrial 
ethics ; and the style, though scholarly, was not impres- 
. sive. As a preacher, Mr. H. was sincere, but not 
earnest. He was a good and conscientious man ; and 
he made a high valuation of the pulpit as an organ of 
civilisation for co-operating with books; but it was 
impossible for any man, starting from the low ground 
of themes so animpassioned and so desultory as the 
. benefits of industry, the danger from Sad conipanions, 
' the importance of setting a good example, or the value 
of perseverance — to pump up any persistent stream of 
earnestness either in himself or in his auditors. These 
auditors, again, were not of a class to desire much 
earnestness. There were no naughty people among 

' Solford i) k laige towD IcR'^ly dtstinpiished from Mancbesler for 
puliamenlaTy purpose!, and diTided from il phrsicalljr by a rirer, bat 
else viniullr, u regards intercourse uid redpiocal influEnce, Is a 
qoailer of MaDcbejtei ; ia &cl, balding tbe lame relaiioD lo Maa- 
diestet that Southwork does to London ; or, if (he mder iuaists upon 
baling B clusicaJ illustration of tbe case, the same relation that in 
andent days Aigos did to M^eenie. An invitation to dinner eiTcn bj 
■be publie beiald of Argos could be heard 10 the centre of MjtcenK, 
and by a gounnaud, If ibe dinner promised to be specially good, in 
(he remoter suburb. 
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them: most of them were rich, and came to church 
in carriages : and, as a natural result of their esteem for 
my revereod guardian, a number of them combined to 
build a church for him — viz., St. Peter's, at the point of 
confluence between Moseley Street and the newly pro- 
jected Oxford Street — then existing only as a sketch in 
the portfolio of a surveyor. But what connected myself ' 
individually with Mr. H. wai, that two or three yean 
previously I, togbtber with one of my brothers (five years 
my senior), had been placed under his care for classical 
iostruction. This was done, I believe, in obedience to 
a. dying injunction of my father, who had a just esteem 
foi Mr. S. H. as an upright man, but apparently too 
exalted an opinion of his scholarship : for be was but an 
indifferent Grecian. In whatever way the appointment 
arose, so it was that this gentienmn, previously Aiior in 
the Roman sense to all of us, now became to my 
brother and myself tutor also in the common English 
sense. From the age of eight, up to eleven and a-half, 
the character and intellectual attainments of Mr. H. 
were therefore influentially important to myself in the 
development of my powers, such as they were. Even 
his 330 sermons, which rolled overhead with such 
slender effect upon his general congregation, to me 
became a real instrument of improvement. One-half 
of these, indeed, were all that I heard; for, as my 
father's bouse (Greenhay) sto^ at this time in the 
country, Manchester not having yet overtaken it, the 
distance obliged us to go in a carriage, and only to the 
morning service; but every sermon in this morning 
course was propounded to me as a textual basis upon 
which I was to raise a mimic duplicate-~-sometimes a 
pare miniature abstract — sometimes a rhetorical expan- 
sion — but preserving as much as possible of the original 
language, and also (which puzzled me painfully) preserv- 
ing the exact succession of the thoughts ; which might be 
easy where they stood in some dependency upon each 
other, as, for instance, in the development of an argu- 
ment, but in arbitrary or chance arrangements was often 
as trying to my pow»s as any feat of rope-dancii^. 
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I, therefore^ amongat that whole congr^ation,^ wu tlie 
one >ole careworn auditor — ^tated about that which, 
over all othei heads, flowed away like water over marble 
slabs — vU., the somewhat torpid sermon of my some- 
what torpid guardian. But this annoyance waa not 
wholly lost : and those same ^^ sermons, which (last- 
ing only through sixteen minutes each) were approved 
and forgotten by everybody else, for me b^ame a 
perfect palestra of intellectual gymnastics far better 
suited to my childish we^ess than could have been 
the sermons of Isaac Barrow or Jeremy Taylor, Id 
these last, the gorgeous imagery would have dazzled 
my feeble vision, and in both the gigantic thinking 
would have crushed my efforts at apprehension. I 
drew, in &ct, the deepest benefits from this weekly 
exercise. Perhaps, also, in the end it ripened into a 
great advantage for me, though long and bitterly I com- 
plained of it, that I was not allowed to use a pencil in 
taking notes : all was to be charged upon the memory. 
,Biitit is notoriousjthat the .Jnemoiy. •tna}gthens._^^ou 
laf bdrd^QS ' u^'n i^ and. becoioQi tmUwo^hy. j{i_]rau 
trust it So that, in my third year of practice, I found 
I ' Tial aielt eoHgrtgatian ' i — OHginallr at idiurcba which I do 
not remember, whure, hawever, in coDiideraiion of tay lender aft, the 
demands levied upon my memory were much lietner. Two ot three 
years later, when 1 must have bc^ ncoring my tenth year, and when 
St. Peter's had been finished, occurred the opening;, and consequently 
{as an indispensable pre-condition) the consecraiion of lliat edifice t^ 
the bishop of the dioocM (vii,, Chester). I, a* a ward of the incum- 
bent, was naturally amann those specially Invited to the festival ; and 
I rememhei a little inddenl which exposed broadlj' the conflict of 
feelings inhsitsd by the Church of England from the Puritans of the 
•eventemth centur]'. The architecture of the church was Gradan ; and 
certainly the enrichments, liuide or ouuide, w«re Urn enough, neither 
florid nor obtrusive. Bat in the centre of the oeiling, iat the nke of 
breaking the monotonv of so large a blank white siuface, there was 
moulded, in plaxter-of-Paris, a large tablet or shield, charged with a 
cornucopia offhiita and Sowers. And yel, when w« ware aU asMmbled 
in the vestry wailing — rector, churchwardeni. architect, and trains of 
depei)dants--ihere arose a deep tniu of anxiEtv, which soon ripened 
into an articulate ;eipreislan of fear, Ihai the bishop would think him- 
self bound, like the boind eilionaclasls of 164s, to issue hii decree of 
\Ma airtm-TUaHon to the simple decra^tion overhead. Fearfully did 
we all tread the little aisles in the prtxieislon of the prelate. Baniestly 
my lord looked upwards ; hot finally— were it eourtesy, 01 ' - 
as 10 bb froond, at approbation — tw paiaed on. 
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my abstracting and coodensing powen lensibly enlarged. 
My guardutn was gradually better satisfied; for unfor- 
tunately (and in the bcgioDing it was .unfortunate) 
always one witness could be summoned against me 
upon any impeachment of my fidelity — viz., the sermon 
itself; since, though lurking amongst the 330, the 
wretch was easily forked out But these appeals grew 
fewer; and my guardian, as I have said, was continually 
better satisfied. Meantime, might not I be continually 
less satisfied with kirn and his 330 sermons P Not at 
all : loving and trustii:^, without doubt or, reserve, and 
with the deepest principles of veneration rooted in my 
nature, I never, upon meeting something more impres- 
sive than the average complexion of my guardian's 
discourse for one moment thought of l^m as worse 
or feebler than others, but simply as different ; and no 
more quarrelled with him for his characteristic lynyimr. 
than with a green riband f or not being blu& By mere 
accident, I one day heard quoted a couplet which 
seemed to me sublime. It described a preacher such 
as sometimes arises in difficult times, or in fermenting 
times, a son of thunder, that looks all enemies in the 
face, and volunteers a defiance even when it would have 
been easy to evade it. The lines were written by 
Richard Baxter — who baffled often with self-created 
storms from the first dawn of the Parliamentary War 
in 1643, through the period of Cromwell (to whom he 
was personally odious), and, finally, through the trying 
reigns of the second Charles and of the second James, 
As a pulpit orator, he was perhaps the Whitfield of the 
seventeenth century — the Ztuamomos of Cowper. And 
thus it is that he describes the impassioned character of 
his own preach ii^ — 

' I preacb'd, u never sure to preacb again; 
[Even that was telling ; bat then followed this thunder- 

And W K Aj\og DWU 10 dying men.' 

This couplet, which seemed to me equally for weight 
and for splendour like moll^ gold, laid bare another 
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aipect of tbe Catholic chuicb ; revealed it as a Church 
mUitant and cruudiog. 

Not even thus, howeyer, did I descrj any positive 
imperfection in my guardian. He and Baxter had fallen 
upon different generations. Baxter's century, &om first 
to last, was revolutionary. Along the entire course of 
that tcTCDtcenth century, the great principles of repre* 
sentative govemment and the rights of couscieaca ^ were 
passing through tbe anguish of conflict and fiery trial. 
Now again in my<own day, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, it is true that all the elements of social life were 
thrown into the crucible — but on behalf of our neigh- 
bours, no longer of ourselves. No longer, therefore^ was 
invoked the heroic pleader, ready for martyrdom, preach- 
ing, therefore, ' as never sure to preach again ' ; and X 
no more made it a defect in my guardian that he wanted 
eoergiei for combating evils now forgotten, than that 
he had not in patriotic fervour leaped into a gulf, lilts 
the fabulous Koman martyr Curtius, or in zeal for 
liberty had not mounted a scaffold, tike the real English 
martyr Algernon Sidney. Every Sunday, duly as it 
revolved, brought with it this cruel anxiety. On Satur- 
day night under sad anticipation, on Sunday night under 
sadder experimental knowle<^e, of my trying task, I 
slept ill : my pillow was stuffed with thorns ; and until 
Monday morning's inspection and armilustrium had 
dismissed me from parade to 'stand at ease,' verily I 
felt Uke a &lse steward summoned to some killing audit 
Then suppose Monday to be invaded by some horrible 
intruder, visitor perhaps &om a band of my guardian's 
poor relations, that in some undiscovered nook of 
Lancashire seemed in fancy to blacken all the fields, 
and suddenly at a single note of 'caw, caw,' rose in 
one vast cloud like crows, and settled down for weeks 

> ' TliM tigkis if i»H3cUact' :— Witb wbich It Is painful to know 
that Btucter did not ijmpathiie. Religiom lolentlan he called ' Soul- 
marda'.' And, If jou rEmioded bim tbal tbe mnl of this tolerttioo 
had been hla own capital eriersDce, be replied, ' Alt, but tbe cases 

^,*_ . T^ ,^ ^igi,, . ,hereai the rast raajoritT lA 

'■ '—'-J -' shockinglT in 
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at the table of tdj guardian and bis irife, whose noble 
hospitalitj would never allow the humblest amoi^; them 
to be saddened by a faint welcome. In such casei, 
veiy possibly the whole week did not see the end of 
my troubles. 

On these terms, for upwards of three-and-a-balf 
years — that is, from my eighth to beyond my elereath 
biith-day — my guardian and I went on coridially: he 
never once angry, as indeed he never had any reason 
for anger ; I never once treating my task either as odious 
(which in the most abominable excess it was), or, on 
the other hand, as costing but a trivial effort, which 
practice might have taught me to hurry through with 
contemptuous ease. To the very last I found no ease 
at all in this weekly task, which never ceased to be 
' a thorn in the flesh ' : and I believe that my guardian, 
like many of the grim Pagan divinities, inhaled a flavour 
of fragrant incense, from the fretting and stingii^ of 
anxiety which, as it were some holy vestal fire, he kept 
alive by this periodic exaction. It gave him pleasure 
that he conld reach me in the very recesses of my 
dreams, where even a Pariah might look for rest; so 
that the Sunday, which to man, and even to the brutes 
within hii gates, offered an interval of rest, for me was 
s^nalised as a day of martyrdom. Vet in this, after all, 
it is possible that he did me a service: for my con- 
stitutional infirmity of mind ran but too determinately 
towards the sleep of endless reverie, and of dreamy 
abstraction from life and its realities. 

Whether serviceable or not, however, the connexion 
between my guardian and myself was now drawing to 
its close. Some months after my eleventh birth-day, 
Greenhay^ was sold, and my mother's establishment — 
both children and servants — was translated to Sath : 
only that for a few months I and one brother were still 



. , T 179a) separated from the tast 
ontsklrti of Manchriter irf bd enlira mile ; bal now, and for maiir 
■ ytaz, overtaken by the hailT strides of (bis great dty, and long ^ncr 
(I prestiiiie] absorbed into its might)' uptoar. 
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left under the care of Mr. Sunuel H.j lo far, that is, as 
r^arded our education. Else, as regarded the luzurioua 
comforts of a thoroughly English home, we became 
the guests, by special invitation, of a young married 
couple in Manchester — viz., Mr. and Mrs. K**t+i, 
This incident, thoi^h otherwise without results, I look 
back upon with feelings inexpressibly profound, as 
a Jevelly parenthesis of pathetic happiness — such as 
emerges but once in any man's life. Mr. K. was a 
young and rising American merchant; by which I 
mean, that he was an Englishman who exported to the 
United States. He had married about three years 
preriously a pretty and amiable young woman — well 
educated, and endowed with singular compass of in* 
tellect. But the distinguishing feature in this house- 
hold was the spirit of love which, under the ben^ 
superintendence of the mistresSi diffused itself through 
ail its members. 

He late Dr. Arnold of K.i%by, amongst many novel 
ideas, which found no welcome even with his friends, 
insisted earnestly and often upon this — viz., that a ^eat 
danger was threatening our social system in Great Bntaii\ 
from the austere separation existing between oar edu- 
cated and our working classes, and that a more coih 
dilatory style of intercourse between these two bisections 
oTour social body must "be established, or~T!iiy=^ 
tremendous revolution. This is not the place to discuss 
so large a question; and I shall content myself with 
making two remarks. The first is this — that, although 
a change of the sort contemplated by Dr. Arnold might, 
if considered as an operative eause, point forward to 
some advantages, on the other hand, if considered as 
an e^eii, it points backward to a less noble constitution 
of sodety by much than we already enjoy. Those 
nations whose upper classes speak paternally and caress- 
ingly to the working classes, and to servants in par- 
ticular, do so because they speak from the lofty stations 
of persons having dvil rights to those who have none. 
Two centuries back, when a military chieftain addressed 
his soldiers as ' try eit'/tbtn,' he did so because he was 
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an ineipODaible despot ezeicuing uncontrolled powers 
of life and death. From the moment when legal righti 
hate been won for the poorest claiaes, ineritable respect 
on the pait of the higher classes extinguishes for ever 
the aSiictionate stjle which belongs naturallr to the 
state of pupilage or infantine bondage. 

That ia mj first remark : my second ia this— that the 
chaise adrocated by Dr. Arnold, whether promising or 
not, ia practically impossible ; or possible, I should say, 
through one sole channel — viz., that of domestic servi- 
tude. There only do the two classes concerned come 
hourly into contact. On that stage only they meet 
without intrusion upon each other. There only is an 
opening for change. And a wise mistress, who possesses ' ' 
tact enough to combine a gracious aifability with a self- i 
respect tluit nerei slumbers nor permits her to descend 
into gossip, will secure the attachment of all young and I 

impressible women. Such a mistress was Mrs. K . 

She had won the gratitude of her servants from the first, 
by making the amplest provision for their comfort ; their 
confidence, by listening with patience, and counselling 
with prudence; and their respect, by refusing to inter- 
meddle with gossiping personalities always tending to 
slander. To this extent, perhaps, most mistresses might 
follow hei example. But the happiness which reigned 

in Mrs. K 's house at this time depended very much 

upon special causes. All the eight persons had the 
advantage of youth; and the three young female ser- 
vants were under the spell of fascination, such as could 
rarely be counted om, from a spectacle held up hourly 
before thcii eyes, that spectacle which of all others is 
the most touching to womanly sensibilities, and which 
any one of these servants might hope, without pre- 
sumption, to realise for herself — the spectacle, I mean, 
of a happy marriage union between two persons, who 
lived in harmony so absolute with eadi other, as to 
be independent of the world outside. How tender and 
self-sufficing such an union might be, they saw with 
their own eyes. The season was then midwinter, which 
of itself dnwt closer all household ties. Their own 
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UbouTB, aa generally id respectable Bngliih KTrices, 
were finished for the ntost part by two o'clock; and as 
the hours of erening drew nearer, when the maater'a 
return might be looked for without fail, beautiful was 
the smile of anticipadon upon the gentle features of the 
mistress : even more beautiful the refiex of that smile, 
half-UDConscious, and hatf-represied, upon the features 
of the sympathising hand-mstidens. One child, a little 
girl of two years old, had then crowned the happiness 

of the K s. She naturally lent hei person at all 

times, and apparently in all places at once, to the im- 
provement of the family groups. My brother and my- 
self, who had been trained from infancy to the couneoua 
treatment of servants, filled up a vacancy in the graduated 
scale of ascending ages, and felt in varying degrees the 
depths of a peace which we could not adequately under* 
stand or appreciate. Bad tempers there were none 
amongst us; nor any opening for personal jealousies; 
nor, through the privilege of our common youth, either 
angry recollections breathing from the past, or frettii^ 
anxieties gathering from the future. The spirit of hope 
and the spirit of peace (so it teemed to me, when look- 
ing back upon this profound calm) l^ad, for their own 
enjoyment, united in a sisterly league to blow a solitary 
bubble of visionary happiness — and to sequester from 
the unresting hurricanes of life one solitary household 
of eight persona within a four months' lull, as if within 
some Arabian tent on somd untrodden wilderness, with- 
drawn from hurnan intrusion, or even from knowledge, 
by worlds of mist and vapour. 

How deep was that lull! and ^et, as in a human 
atmosphere, how frail! Did the- visionary bubble burst 
at once 7 Not so : but silently and by measured steps, 
like a dissolving palace of snow, it collapsed. In the 
superb expression of Shakspere, minted by himself, and 
drawn from his own aerial fancy, like a cloud it ' dis- 
limned' ; lost its lineaments by stealthy steps. Already 
the word 'farting' (for myself and my brother were 
under simnmons for Bath) hoisted the first signal for 
breaking up. Next, and not very lonjj afterwards, Came 
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a mixed lignal: altenuite words of joy and grief — 
muiiiLge and desth sCTcred the sisterly union cmongst 
the young female servants. Then, thirdly, but many 
yean later, TanUhed from earth, and from peace the 
deepest that can support itself on earth, summoned to 
a far deeper peace, the mistress of the household her- 
self, together with her first-bom child. Some years 
later, perhaps twenty from this time, as I stood shelter- 
ing myself from rain in a shop within the most public 
street of Manchester, the master of the establishment 
drew my attention to a gentleman on the opposite side 
of the street — roaming along in a reckless style of 
movement, and apparently insensible to the notice 
which he attracted. 'That,' said the master of the 
shop, 'was once a leading merchant in our town; but 
he met with great commercial embarrassments. There 
was ;no impeachment of his integrity, or (as I believe) 
of his discretion. But what with these commercial 
calamities, and deaths in his bmily, he lost all hope; 
and you see what sort of consolation it is that be 
seeks ' — meaning to say that his style of walking argued 
intoxication. I did not think sa There was a settled 
misery in his eye, but complicated with that an ex- 
pression of nervous distraction, that, if it should increase, 
would make life an intolerable burden. I never saw 
him again, and thought with horror of his being called 
in old age to face the fierce tragedies of life. For many 
reasons, I recoiled from forcing myself upon his notice : 
but I had ascertained, some time previously to thu 
casual rencontre, that he and myself were, at that date, 
all that remained of the once joyous household. At 
present, and for many a year, I am myself the sole 
relic from that household sanctuary — sweet, solemn, 
profound — that concealed, as in some ark floating on 
solitary seas, eight persons, since called away, all except 
myself, one after one, to that rest which only could be 
deeper than ours was then. 

When 1 left the K s, I left Manchester; and 

during the next three years I was sent to two very 
different schools ; first, to a public one — viz., the Bath 
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Gnmmar School, then and since famoiii for its excel- 
lence — secondly, to a private school in Wiltshire. At 
the end of the three years, I found myself once again in 
Manchester. I was then fifteen years old, and a trifie 
more ; and as it had come to the knowledge of Mr. G., 
a banker in lincolnshire (whom hitherto I have omitted 
to notice amongst my guardians, as the one too gene- 
rally prevented from interfering by his remoteness 
from the spot, but whom otherwise I should have re- 
corded with honour, as by much the ablest amongst 
them) that some pecuniary advantages were attached 
to a residence at the Manchester Grammar School, 
whilst in other respects that school seemed as eligible 
as any other, he had counselled my mother to send me 
thither. In &ct, a three years' residence at this school 
obtained an annual allowance for seven years of nearly 
(if not quite) ^^50 ; which sum, added to my own patri- 
monial income of ;^i5o, would have made up the annual 
;^aoo ordinarily considered the proper allowance for an 
Oxford under-graduate. No objection arising from any 
quarter, this plan was adopted, and soon afterwards 
carried into effect 

On a day, therefore, it was in the closing autumn 
(or rather in the opening winter) of iSoo that my first 
introduction took place to the Manchester Grammar 
School The school-room showed already in its ample 
proportions some hint of its pretensions as an endowed 
school, or school of that class which I believe peculiar 
to England. To this limited extent had the architec- 
tural sense of power been timidly and parsimoniously 
invoked. Beyond that, nothing had been attempted; 
and the dreary expanse of whitewashed walls, that at 
so small a cost might have been embellished by plaster- 
of-Paris friezes and targe medallions, illustrating to the 
eye of the youthful student the most memorable glon- 
fiications of literature — these were bare as the walls of 
a poor-house or a lazaretto; buildings whose functions, 
as thoroughly sad and gloomy, the mind recoils from 
drawing into relief by sculpture or paintii^. But this 
building wu dedicatied to purposes that were noble. 
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The naked walls clamoured for decoration : and 
easily might tablets have been moulded — exhibiting\, 
a first homage to literature) Athens, ifith the wisdom oi 
Athens, in the person of Pisistratus, concentrating the 
general energies upon the revisal and recasting of the 
JUafi. Or (second) the Athenian captives in Sidly, 
within the fifth century b.c, as winning noble mercy 
for themselTes by some 



Such, and so sudden, had been the oblivion of earthly 
passions wrought by the contemporary poet of Athens 
that in a moment the wrath of Sicily, with all its billows, 
ran down into a heavenly calm j and he that could plead 
for his redemption no doser relation to Euripides than 
the acddent of recalling some scatterings irom his divine 
verses, suddenly found his chains dropping to the ground ; 
and himself, that in the morning had risen a despairing 
slave in a stoneK^uarry, translated at once as a favoured 
brother into a palace of Syracuse. Or, again, how easy 
to represent (third) 'the great Emathiui conqueror,' 
that in the very openii^ of his career, whilst visiting 
Thebes with vet^eance, nevertheless relented at the 
thought of literature, Bn<) 

' Bade ipare 

The hoiue of Pindam, «h«n Temple and tower 

Went to the groond. ' 

Alexander might have been represented amongst the 
colonnades of some Persian capital — Ecbatana or Baby- 
loo, Susa or Persepolis — in the act of receiving from 
Greece, as a nuttur more awful than anything within 
the gift of the ' barbaric East,' a jewelled casket con- 
taining the IHad and the Odyssey ; creations that already 
have lived almost as long as the Pyramids. 

Puritaniatlly bald and odious ^erefore, in my eyesi 
was the hall up which my guardian and myself paced 
solemnly — though not Miltonically 'riding up to the 
Soldan's chur,' yet in bet, within a more limited king- 
dom, advancing to the chair of a more absolute despot 
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Gny^tentate was the head- master, or archid i da sc aius, of 
1^ Manchester Grammar School ; and that school was 
^^ano\xs\j distiaguished. It was (i) ancient, having io 
- fact been founded by a bishop of Kxetei in an early 
part of the sixteenth century, so as to be now, in 1856, 
more than 330 years old ; (3) it was rich, and was 
annually growing richer; and (3) it was dignified by 
a beneficul relation to the magnificent UaiTcrsity of 
Oxford. 

The head-master at that time was Mr. Charles 
Lawson. In former editions of this work, I created 
him a doctor ; my object being to evade too close an 
approach to the realities of the case, and consequently 
to personalities, which (though indifferent to myself) 
would have been in some cases displeasing to others. 
A doctor, however, Mr. Lawson was not ; nor in the 
account of law a clergyman. YcC most people, governed 
unconsciously by the associations surrounding their 
composite idea of a dignified schoolmaster, invested 
him with the clerical character. And in reality he had 
taken deacon's orders in the Church of England. But 
not the less he held himself to be a layman, and was 
addressed as such by all his correspondents of rank, 
who might be supposed best to understand the technical 
rules of English etiquette. Etiquette in such cases 
cannot entirely detach itself from law. Now, in Eng- 
lish law, as was shown in Home Tooke's case, the rule 
\s,oftce a clergyman, and ahoays a dtr^man. The sacred 
character with which ordination clothes a man is in- 
delible. But, on the other hand, who is a clergyman? 
Not he that has taken simply the initial orders of a 
deacon, so at least I have heard, but he that has taken 
the second and fuU orders of a priest. If otherwise, 
then there was a great mistake current amongst Mr, 
Lawson's friends in addressing him as an esquire. 

Squire or not a squire, however, parson or not a 
parson — whether sacred or profane — Mr. Lawson was 
in some degree interesting by his position and his 
recluse (habits. Life was over with him, for its hopes 
and for its trials. Or at most one trial yet awaited 
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him, which was — to f^ht with a painful mal&dy, and 
fighting to die. He still had his dying to do : he was 
in arrear as to /Aa/; else all was finished. It struck me 
(but, with such limited means for judging, I might easily 
be viotig) that bis uoderstanding was of a narrow order. 
But that did not disturb the interest which surrounded 
him now in his old age (probably seventy-fire, or more), 
nor make any drawback from the desire I had to spell 
backwards and re-compose the text of his life. What 
had been his fortunes in this world? Had they travelled 
upwards or downwards 7 What triumphs had he enjoyed 
in the sweet and solemn cloisters of Oxford ? Wbat 
mortifications in the harsh world outside ? Two only 
had survived in the malicious traditions of ' his friends.' 
He was a Jacobite (as were so many amongst my dear 
Lancastrian compatriots); had drunk the Pretender's 
health, and had drunk it in company with that Dr. 
Byiom who had graced the symposium by the famous 
equivocating impromptu'^ to the health of that prince. 
Mr. Lawson had therefore been obliged to witness the 
final prostration of his pohtical party. That was his 
earliest mortification. His second, about seven years 
later, was, that he bad been jilted ; and with circum- 
stances (at least so I heard) of cruel scorn. Was it that 
A^ had interpreted in a sense too flattering for himself 
ambiguous expressions of favour in the lady? or that 

>- ' Efuivoeatittg imfrnmflu'-.-^Tbe part)" bad gathered in a 
lumultuary way ; so Ibat somB Capulels had minjjled with the Mon- 
tugues, oDi! of ivbam called upOQ Dr. EtTtam to dnak TAt King, Goi 
bleti him I and Cm/uiivn la llu PnUndtrl Upon which tbe doclor 

' God bless the king, of churcb and state defender ; 
God bless (□□ harm in iltsring) the Pretender 1 
Bat who Pretender is, and who the Kiog — 
God bleu Ds all t thal'i quite another thing.' 

Dr. BfTom wal otherwise famous than as a Jacoblle — viz., aa the 
ondior of a rery elaborate shorthand, which (according to some who 
have eiamlned il) rises even lo a philosophic dignity. David Hartley 
in particular said of It Ibat, ' If ever * philosophic language (as pro- 
jected by Bishop Wilkins, by Leibniti. etc) should be bioughl to 
bear. In that cue Di. Byrom's work would furnish the proper charaeter 
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she ia crael caprice had disowned the hopes which she 
had authorised. However this might be, half-a-centuiy 
of soothing and reconciling years bad dcatrised the 
wounds of Mr. Lawson's heart The laliy 'U 1753, if 
living ID 1800, must be furiously wrinkled. And a 
strange metaphysical question aiises ; Whether, when 
the object of an impassioned love has herself faded 
into a shadow, the fiery passion itself can still survive 
ai an abstraction, still mourn over its wrongs, still 
clamour for redress, I have heard of such cases. In 
Wordsworth's poem of Huth (which was founded, as I 
happen to know, npon facts), it is recorded as an affect- 
ing incident, that, some months after the first frenzy of 
her disturbed mind had given way to medical treatment, 
and had lapsed into a gentler form of lunacy^ she was 
dismissed from confinement; and upon finding herself 
uncontrolled among the pastoral scenes where she played 
away her childhood, she gradually fell back to the original 
habits of her life whilst yet undisturbed by sonow. Some- 
thing similar bad happened to Mr. Lawson ; and some 
time after his first shock, amongst other means for effac- 
ing that deep-grooved impression, be had laboured to 
replace himself as much as was possible, in the'situa- 
tion of a college student. In this efibrt he was assisted 
considerably by the .singular arrangement of the house 
attached to his official station. For an English house 
it was altogether an oddity, being, in fact, built upon 
a Roman plan. All the rooms on both storeys had 
their windows looking down upon a little central court 
This court was quadrangular, but so limited in its 
dimensions, that by a Roman it would have been re- 
garded as the implwium : for Mr. Iawsou, however, 
with a little exertion of fancy, it transmuted itself into 
a college quadrangle. Here, therefore, were held the 
daily ' callings- over/ at which every student was obliged 
to answer upon being named. And thus the unhappy 
man, renewing continually the fancy that he was still 
standing in an Oxford quadrangle, perhaps cheated him- 
self into the belief that all bad been a dream which con- 
cerned the caprices of the lady, and the Udy herself ■ 
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phuitom. College usages also, which served to strengthen 
this fanciful altii — such, for instance, as the having tiro 
plates arranged before him at dinner (one for the animal, 
the other for the vegetable, food)— were reproduced in 
Mil^te. One sole luxury also, somewhat costly, which, 
like most young men of easy income, he had allowed 
himself at Oxford, was now retained long after it had 
become practically useless. This was a hunter for him- 
self, and another for his groom, which he continued to 
keep, in spite of the increasing wai-taxes, many a year 
after he had almost ceased to ride. Once in three or 
four months be would have the horses saddled and 
brought out. Then, with considerable effort, he swung 
himself into the saddle, moved off at a quiet amble, and, 
JD about fifteen or twenty minutes, might be seen return' 
ing from an excursion of two miles, under the imagina- 
tion that he had laid in a stock of exercise sufficient 
for another period of a hundred days. Meantime Mr. 
Ldwson had sought his main consolation in the great 
classics of elder days. His senior alumni were always 
working their way through some great scenic poet that 
had sluken the stage of Athens; and more than one 
of hi? classes, never-ending, still beginning, were daily 
solacing him with the gaieties of Horace, in his Epistles 
or in his Satires. The Horatian jests indeed to him 
never grew old. On coming to the filagasw Oriilius, or 
any o£er sally of pleasantry, he still threw himself back 
in hii arm-chair, as he had done through fifty years, with 
what seemed heart-shaking hursts of sympathetic merri- 
ment Mr. Lawson, indeed, could afford to be sincerely 
mirthfiil over the word plagosus. There are gloomy 
tjrrants, exulting in the discipline of fear, to whom and 
to whose pupils this word must call up remembrances 
too degrading for any but affected mirth. Allusions 
that are too fearfully personal cease to be subjects of 
playfulness. ^vcDphaner only it is that laughs ; and 
the artificial merriment is but the language of shrinking 
and grovellinft deorecatiop . Different, indeed, was the 
conmtion of the Manchester Grammar School. It 
was honourable both to the masters and the upper 
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boys, through whom only such a result was possible, 
that in that school, during my knowledge of it (viz., 
during the closing year of the eighteenth century, and 
the two opening years of the nineteenth), all punish- 
ments, that appealed to the sense of bodily pain, had 
fallen into disuse; and this at a period long before 
any public agitation had b^un to stir in that direc- 
don. How then was discipUne maintained? It was 
maintained through the sdf- discipline of the senior 
boys, and through the efEcacy of their example, com- 
bined with their system of rules. Noble are the im- 
pulses of opening manhood, where they are not utteriy 
Ignoble : at that period, I mean, when the poetic sense 
begins to blossom, and when boys {ue first made sensible 
of the paradise that lurks in female smiles. Had the 
school been entirely a day-school, too probable It is that 
the vulgar brawling tendencies of boys left to themselves 
would bare prevailed. But it happened that the elder 
section of the school — those on the brink of manhood, 
and by incalculable d^rees the more scholai-like section, 
all who read, meditated, or began to kindle into the love 
of literature — were boarders in Mr. Lawson's house. The 
students, therefore, of the house carried an overwhelming 
influence into the school. They were bound together 
by links of brotherhood ; whereas the day-scholars were 
disconnected. Over and above this, it happened luckily 
that there was no playground, not the smallest, attached 
to the school ; that is, none was attached to the upper 
or grammar school. But there was also, and resring on 
the same liberal endowment, a l&wer school, where the 
whole machinery of teaching was applied to the lowest 
mechanical accomplishments of reading and writing. 
The hall in which this servile business was conducted 
ran under the upper school ; it was, therefore, I pre- 
sume, a subterraneous duplicate of the upper hall. 
And, since the upper rose only by two or three feet 
above the level of the neighbouring streets, the lower 
school should naturally have been at a great depth behm 
these streets. In that case it would be a dark crypt, such 
as we see under some cathedrals; and it would havn 
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a^ued a singular want of thoughtfulDCSs in the founder 
to have laid one part of his establishment under an 
original curse of darkness. As the access to this 
plebeian school lay downwards through long flights of 
steps, 1 never found surplus energy enough for investi- 
gating the problem. But, ai the ground broke away 
precipitously at that point into lower levels, I presume, 
upon consideration, that the lubterranean crypt will be 
found open on one side to visitations from sun and 
moon. So that, for this base mechanic school there 
may, after all, have been a playground. But for ours 
in the upper air, I repeat, there was none ; not so much 
as would have bleadied a lady's pocket-handkerchief; 
and this one defect carried along with it unforeseen 
advantages. 

Lord Bacon it is who notices the subtle policy which 
may lurk in the mere external figure of a table. A 
square table, having an undeniable head and foot, two 
polar extremities of what is highest and lowest, a peri - 
hwlinn ^ nd an aphrijnn. together with equatorial ^les, 
opens at a glance 1 la^e career to ambition ; whilst a 
circular table sternly represses all such aspiring dreams, 
and BO does a triangular table. Yet, if the triangle 
■hould be right-angled, then the Lucifer seated at the 
right-angle might a^ue that he subtended all the tenants 
of the ^pnthfniisH ; being, therefore, as much nobler 
than they as Atlas was nobler than the globe which 
he carried. It was, by the way, some arrangement of 
this nature which constituted the original feature of 
distinction in John o' Groat's house, and not at all (as 
most people suppose) the high northern latitude of this 
bouse. John, it seems, finished the feuds for precedency, 
not by legislating this way or that, but by cutting away 
the possibility of such feuds through the assistance of 
a round table. The same principle must have guided 
King Arthur amongst his knights, Charlemagne amongst 
his paladins , and sailors in their effectual distribution of 
the peril attached to a mutinous remonstrance by the 
admirable device of a ' round-robin.' Even two little 
girts, as Harrington remarks in his Oceana, have often- 
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times hit upon an expedient, through pure mother-wit, 
more effectual than all the schools of philosophy could 
have suggested, for insuring the impartial division of an 
orange ; which expedient is that either of the two shall 
divide, but then that the otiier shall have the right of 
choice. You divide and I choose. Such is the fonnnla ; 
and an angel could not devise a more absolute guarantee 
for the equity of the division than by thus forcing the 
divider to become the inheritor of any possible disad- 
vantages that he may have succeeded in creating by bis 
own act of division. In all these cases one seemingly 
trivial piecaution opens, in the next stage, into a wcoid 
of inesistible consequences. And, in our case, an effect 
not less disproportionate followed out of that one acci- 
dent, apparently so slight, that we had no playground. 
We of the seniority, who, by thoughtfulness, and the 
conscious dignity of dealing largely with literature, were 
already indisposed to boyish sports, found through the 
defect of a playground, that our choice and our pride 
were also our necessitr. Even the proudest of us 
benefited by that coeroon ; for many would else have 
sold l|t>eir privilege of pride for an hour's amusement, 
and have become, at least, occasional conformists. A 
day more than usually fine, a trial of skill more than 
usually irritating to the sense of spedal superiority, 
would have seduced most of us in the end into the sur- 
render of our exclusiveness. Indiscriminate &miliarity 
would have followed as an uncontrollable result ; since 
to mingle with others in common acts of business may 
Idive £e sense of reserve undisturbed ; but all reserve 
gives way before a common intercourse in pleasure. As 
it was, what with our confederation through house- 
membership, what with our reciprocal sympathies in the 
problems suggested by books, we had become a club of 
boys (amongst whom might be four or five that were 
even young men, counting eighteen or nineteen years) 
altc^ether as thoughtful and as self-respecting as can 
often exist even amongst adults. Even the subterraneous 
school contributed somethii^ to our self-esteem. It 
formed a subordinate section of our own establishment, 
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that kept before our eyes, by'force of coDtiast, the dig- 
nity inherent in our own constitution. Its object wm 
to master humble accompIiBhmenta that were within the 
reach of WMtdwr efforts: eTerything mechanic is limited; 
whereas we felt that our object, even if our came of 
grammar school presented that object in what seemed 
too limited a shape, was substantially noble, and tended 
towards the infinite. But in no long time I came to see 
tha^-as to the name, we were all of us under a mistake. 
Being asked what a grtunmar school indicates, what it 
professes to teach, there is scarcely any man-wfao would 
not reply, 'Teach? why, it teaches grammar, what else?' 
But this is a mistake: as I have elsewhere explained, 
grammatita in this combination does not mean grammar 
(though grammar also obeys the movements of a most 
subtle philosophy), but Uteraturt. Look into Suetonius, 
Those ' grammatici' whom he memorialises as an order 
of men flocking to Kome in the days of the Flavian 
family, were not grammarians at bSL, but what the 
French by a comprehensive name style littirateurj — 
that is, they were men who (i) studied literature, (a) 
who taught literature, (3) who practically produced 
literature. And, upon the yiho\K,grammaHca is perhaps 
the least objectionable lAtin equivalent for our w(»d 
UUraturt, 

Having thus sketched the characteristic points dis- 
tinguishing the school and the presiding master {for of 
masters, senior and junior, there were four in this upper 
school), I return to my own inai^ral examination. On 
this day, memorable to myself, as furnishing the starting- 
point for BO long a series of days, saddened by haughty 
obstinacy on one side, made efiectiva by folly on the 
other, no sooner had my guardian retired than Mr. Law- 
son produced from his desk a volume of the Spectator, 
and instructed me to throw into as good Latin as I 
could some paper of Steele's — not the whole, but pec- 
haps a third part. No better ezerdsc could have been 
devised for testing the extent of my skill as a Latinist. 
And here I ought to make an explanation. In the 
previoos edition of these Cot^uiiens, writing sometimes 
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too rapidlr, and with little precision in cases of tittle 
importance, I conveyed an impression irhich I had not 
designed with regard to the tnie nature of my pretensions 
as a Grecian ; and something of the same conection will 
apply to that nanower accomplishment which was the sub- 
ject of my present examination. Neither in Greek nor in 
Latin was my kncrwltdgt very extensive; my age made that 
impossible ; and especially because in those days there 
were no decent guides through the thoray jungles of the 
Latin language, far less of the Greek. When I mention 
that the Port Royal Greek Grammar translated by Dr. 
Nugent was about the best key extant in English to 
the innumerable perplexities of Greek diction, and that, 
for the rts mttrica, Morell's valuable Thtsaurus, having 
then never been reprinted, was rarely to be seen, the 
reader will conclude that a schoolboy's knowledge of 
Greek could not be other than slender. Slender indeed 
was mine. Yet stop? wAa/ was slender? Simply my 
knowledge of Greek; for that knowledge stretches by 
tendency to the infinite ; but not therefore my command 
of Greek. The knowledge of Greek must always hold 
some gross proportion to the time spent upon it, — pro- 
bably, therefore, to the age of the student; but the 
aimmand over a language, the power of adapting it 
plastically to the expression of your own thoughts, is 
almost exclusively a gift of nature, and has very little 
connection with time. Take the supreme trinity of 
Greek scholars that flourished between the English 
Revolution of 1688 aod the beginning of the nineteenth 
century — which trinity I suppose to be, confessedly, 
Bentley, Valckenaer, and Porson : such are the men, it 
will be generally fancied, whose aid should be invoked, 
in the event of our needing some eloquent Greek in- 
scription on a public monument. I am of a different 
opinion. The greatest scholars have usually proved to be 
the poorest composers in either of the classic languages. 
Sixty years ago, wo had, from four separate doctors, four 
separate Greek versions of Gray's Ekgy, all unworthy of 
the national scholarship. Yet one of these doctors was 
actually Forson'i predecessor in the Greek chair at Cam- 
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bridge. But, u he (Dr. Cooke) wu an obscure man, 
take an undeuiabte Grecian, of punctilious precision 
— viz., Richard Dawes, the well-known author of the 
Miseellama Critka. Ttiis man, a very martinet in the 
delicacies of Greek compositioD — and who should have 
been a Greek scholar of some mark, since often enough 
he flew at the throat of Richard Benttej — wrote and 
published a specimen of a Greek Paradise Lost, koA 
also two most sycophantic idyls addressed to George ii. 
on the death of his 'august ' papa. It is difficult to 
imagine anything meaner in conception or more childish 
in expression than these attempts. Now, against them I 
will stake in competition a copy of iambic verses by a 
boy, who died, I believe, at sixteen — viz., a son of Mr. 
Pitt's tutor, Tomline, Bishop of Winchester.' Univer- 
sally I contend that the faculty of clothing the thoughts 
in a Greek dress is a function of natural sensibility, in 
a great degree disconnected &om the extent oi the 
accuracy of the writer's grammatical skill in Greek. 

These explanations are too long. The reader will 
understand, as theii sum, that what I needed in such 
a ^ise was, not so much a critical familiarity with the 
syntax 6f the language, or a copia verborum, as great 
agility in reviewing the relations of one idea to another, 
so is to present modem and unclassical objects under 
auoD aspects as might surest periphrases in substitution 
fo^^ direct names, where names could Ilbt be had, and 
eiverywhere to colour my translation with as rich a dis- 
play of idiomatic forms as the circumstances of the case 
would allow. I succeeded, and beyond my expectation. 

> ' A tefy ef iamHt vtna' : — Tliar will be found in Ibe woilt od the 
Gre«k article br Middleton, Bishop oT Calcutta, who waa the boy's 
tutor. On thi9 occasion I would wish to observe (hat verses l^e 
Dawes's, meant to mimic Homer or Theocritus, or more generally 
dactylic huameters, are perfecUy useless as test* of power lo think 
freely in Greek. If such verses are examined, it will be found that the 
nchestralmagaificence of the metre, aad the sonorous cadence of each 
le^Mrate line, absolute); /orci upon the thoughts a mere oecessity of 
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For once — being the first time that he hid been known 
to do such St thing, but ^o the Tety last — Mr. Lawson 
did absolutely pay me a compliment. And with another 
compliment more than veilxd he crowned his gracious 
condescensions — viz., with my provisional instalment in 
his highest class ; not the highert at that moment, since 
there was one other class above us ; but this odier was 
on the wing for Oxford within some few weeks ; which 
change being accomplished, we (viz., I and two others) 
immediately moved up into the supreme place. 

Two or three days after this examination — viz., on the 
Sunday foUowii^ — I transferred myself to bead-quarters 
at Mr. Lawson's house. About nine o'clock in the 
evening, I was conducted by a servant up a short flight 
of stairs, through a series of gloomy and unfurnished 
little rooms, having small windows but no doors, to the 
common room (as in Oxford it would technically be 
called) of the senior boys. Everything had combined 
to depress me. To leave the society of accomplished 
women — that was already a signal privation. The 
season besides was rainy, which tn itself la a lure 
source of depression; and the forlorn aspect of the 
rooms completed my dejection. But the scene changed 
as the door was thrown open : faces kindling with ani- 
mation became visible; and from a company of boys, 
numbering sixteen or eighteen, scattered about the 
room, two or three, whose age entitled them to the rank 
of leaders, came forward to receive me with a courtesy 
which I had not looked for. The grave kindness and 
the absolute sincerity of their manner impressed me 
most favourably. I had lived familiarly with boys 
gathered from alt quarters of the island at the Bath 
Grammar School: and for some time (when visiting 
Lord Altamont at Eton) with boys of the highest aristo- 
cratic pretensions. At Bath and at Eton, though not 
equally, there prevailed a tone of higher polish ; and in 
the air, speech, deportment of the majority could be 
traced at once a premature knowledge of the world. 
They had indeed the advantage over my new friends 
in graceful self-possession; but, on the odier hand, the 
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best of them suScied by comparison with these Man- 
chester boyi in the qiulities of visible self-restrtiot and of 
self-respect. At Eton high rank was distributed pretty 
liberally; bnt in the Manchester school the parents of 
many boys were artisans, or of that rank; some even 
had sisters that were menial servants; and those who 
stood higher by pretensions of birth and gentle blood 
were, at the most, the sons of rural gentry or of clergy- 
men. And I believe that, with the exception of three 
or four brothers, belonging to a clergyman's Guoily at 
York, all were, like myself, natives of Lancashire. At 
that time my experience was too limited to warrant me 
in expressing any opinion, one way or the other, upon 
the rrfative pretensions — moral and intellectual — of the 
several provinces in our island. But since then I have 
seen reason to agree with the late Dr. Cooke Taylor in 
awarding the pre-eminence, as regards energy, power 
to face suffering, and other high qualities, to the natives 
of Lancashire. Even a century back, they were dis- 
tinguished for the culture of refined tastes. In musical 
skill and sensibility, no part of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of a few places in Germany, could pretend to rival 
them : and, accordingly, even in Handel's days, bnt for 
the chorus-singers from Lancashire bis oratorios must 
have remained a treasnre, if not absolutely sealed, at 
any rate most imperfectly revealei^ 

One of the young men, notidn^my state of dejection, 
brought out some brandy — a form of alcohol which I, 
for my part, tasted now for the first time, having pre- 
viously taken only wine, and never once in quantities to 
affect my spirits. So much the greater was my astonish- 
ment at the rapid change worked in my state of feeling 
— a change which at once reinstalled me in my natural 
advantages for conversation. Towards this nothing was 
wanting but a question of sufficient interest And a 
question arose naturally out of a remark addressed by 
one of the boys to myself, implying that perhaps I bad 
intentionally timed my arrival so as to escape the 
Sunday evening exerdse. No, I replied ; not at all ; 
what was that exerdse 7 Simply an olT-hand transladon 
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from the little work of Grotins* on the Evidences of 
Christianity. Did I know the book? No, I did not; 
all the diiect knowledge which I had of Grotius was 
built upon his metrical translations into Latin of various 
fragments surviving from the Greek scenical poets, and 
these translations bad struck me as exceedingly beauti- 
ful. On the other hand, his work of highest pretension, 
De Jure Belli et Pads, so signally praised by Lord 
Bacon, I had not read at all ; but I had heard such an 
account of it from a very thoughtful person as made it 
probable that Grotius was stronger, and felt himself 
stronger, on literary than on philosophic ground. Then, 
with regard to his little work on the Mosaic and Christian 
revelations, I had heard very disparaging opinions about 
it; two especially. One amounted to no more than 
this — that the question was argued with a logic far in- 
fenoi, in point of cogency, to that of LArdner and Paley. 
Here several boys interposed their loud assent, as re- 
garded Faley in pardcular. Faley's Evidences, at that time 
just seven years old, had already become a subject of 
study amongst them. Eut the other objection impeached 
not so much the dialectic acntencss as the learning of 
Grotius — at least, the appropriate learning. According 
to the anecdote current upon this subject. Dr. Edward 
Fococke, the great oriental scholar of England in the 
seventeenth century, when called upon to translate the 
little work of Grotius into Arabic or Turkish, had re- 
plied by pointing to the idle legend of Mahomet's 
pigeon or dove, as a reciprocal messenger between the 
prophet and heaven — which legend had been accredited 
and adopted by Grotius in the blindest spirit of credu- 
lity. Such a baseless fable, Pococke ^eged, would 
work a double mischief:- not only it would ruin the 
authority of that particular book in the East, but would 
damage Christianity for generations, by making known 
to the followers of the Prophet that their master was 
undervalued amongst the Franks on the authority of 
nursery tales, and that these tales were accredited by 
the leading Prankish scholan. 

> BmltlMl Di VtrilaH ChriiUarui Stligimit. 
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A twofold result of evil would follow : not only woald 
our Christian ^Hirinn and out Christian scholars be 
scandalously disparaged : a consequence that in some 
cases might not be incompatible with a sense amongst 
Mahometans that the strength of Christianity itself was 
left unaffected by the errors and blunders of its cham- 
pions; but, secondly, there would be in this case a 
strong reaction against Christianity itself. Plausibly 
enough it would be jnfened that a vast religious philo- 
sophy could have no powerful battery of arguments 
in reserve, when it placed its main auti-Mahometan 
reliance upon so childish a fable : since, allowing even 
for a blameless assent to this fable amongst nations 
having no direct intercourse with Mussulmans, still it 
would argue a shocking frailty in Christianity that its 
main pleadings rested, not upon any strength of its own, 
but simply upon a weakness in its antagonist. 

At this point, when the cause of Grotius seemed 

utterly desperate, G (a boy whom subsequently I 

had reason to aJdmire as equally courageous, truthful, 
and far-seeing) suddenly cluinged the whole field of 
view. He offered no defence for the ridiculous fable 
of the pigeon ; which pigeon, on the contrary, he repre- 
sented as drawing in harness with that Christian goose 
which at one time was universally believed by Maho- 
metans to lead the j^Qgliasd. of the earliest Crusaders, 
and which, in a limited extent, really had been a true 
historical personage. So far he gave up Grotius as 
indefensible. But on the main question, and the very 
extensive question, of his apparent imbecility when 
collated vitb Paley, etc., suddenly and in one sentence 
he revolutionised the whole logic of that comparison. 
Paley and Lardner, he said, what was it that they 
sought 1 7(i«y object was avowedly to benefit by any 
argument, evidence, or presumption whatsoever, no 
matter whence drawn, so long as it was true or pro- 
bable, and fitted to sustain the credibility of any element 
is the Chrisrian creed. Well, was not tiai object 
common to them and to Grotius? Not at all. Too 
often bad he (the boy Q ) secretly ^noticed the 
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abitiaence of Grotiua (apparently unaccountable) from 
certain obvious advantages of argument, not to suspect 
that, in nanx>wing bis own field of disputation, he bad 
a deliberate purpose, and was moving upon the line 
of some very different policy. Clear it was to Mm that 
Grotius, for some reason, declined to receive evidence 
except &om one special and limited class of witnesses. 
Upon this, some of us lai^hed at such a self-limitation 
as a wild bravado, recaUing that rope-dancing feat of 
some verse-writen who, through each several stana in 
its turn, had gloried in dispensing with some one sepa- 
rate consonant, some vowel, or some diphthong, and 
thus achieving a triumph such as downs with laurel 
that pedestrian athlete who wins a race by hopping on 
one leg, or wins it under the inhuman conditioD of 
confining both legs within a sacL 'No, no,' im- 
patiently intemipted G . 'All such fantastic con- 
flicts with self-created difficulties terminate in pure 
nstentatioiir and profit nobody. But the self-imposed 
limitationa of Grotius had a special purpose, and real- 
ised a value not otherwise attainable.' If Grotius 
accepts no arguments or presumptions except &om 
Mussulmans, from Infidels, or from those who rank 
as Neutrals, then has he adapted his book to a separate 
and peculiar audience. The Neutral man will hearken 
to authorities notoriously Neutral ; Mussulmans will 
show defe repce to the statements of Mussulmans ; the 
Sceptic will bow to the reasonings of Scepti cism . All 
these persons, that would have been'r^HlSS on the 
very threshold from such testimonies as begin in a 
spirit of hostility to themselves, will listen thoughtfully 
to suggestions offered in a spirit of conciliation ; much 
more so if offered by people occupying the same ground 
at starting as themselves. 

At the cost of some disproportion, I have ventured to 
rehearse this inaugural conversation amongst the leaders 

of the school. Whether G were entirely correct in 

this application of a secret key to the little work of 
Grotius, I do not know. I take blame to myself that 
I do not; fjpr I also must have been called upon for 
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my quota to the Sunday evening studiei on the £>e Vert- 
tate, and must therefore hava held in my hands the 
ready means for aolving the question. ' 

Meantime, as a sohtary act of silent observation in a 

boy not fifteen, this deciphering idea of G \ in direct 

resistance to the received idea, extorted my admiration ; 
and equally, whether true or false as regarded the im- 
mediate fact That any person, in the very middle 
storm of chase, when a headlong movement carries all 
impulses into one current, should in the twinkling of 
BO eye recall himself to the unexpected 'doubles' of 
the game, wheel as that wheels, and sternly resist the 
mstincts of the one preoccupying assumption, argues ft 

sagacity not often heard of in boyhood. Was G 

right? In that case he picked a lock which others 
had foiled to pick. Was he wrong? In that case he 
sketched the idea and outline of a better work (better, 
as more original and more special in its service) than 
any which Grotiua has himself accomplished 

Not, however, the particular boy, but the particular 
school, it was my purpose, in this place, to signalise for 
praise and gratitude. In after years, when an under- 
graduate at Oxford, I had an opportunity of reading as 
it were in a mirror the characteristic pretensions and the 
average success of many celebrated schools. Such a 
mirror I found in the ordinary conversation and in the 
favourite reading of young gownsmen belonging to the 
many different colleges of Oxford. Generally speaking, 
each college had a filial connection (strict * or not strict) 
with some one or more of our great public schools. 
These, fortunately for England, are diffused through all 

^ Some excuse, bowerar, tm aj own want of euaro' li luggsHed t^ 
lbs fact (bat rerj looD after my matriculation Mr. Lawmo lubstituted 
for Gtotius, as the Sunday evenins lecture-book, Dt. Qarke'j Commen- 
tary OD the New TeilamenL 'Out of ligbt, out of mind'! Mid In 
that way only can I account for my own neglect to dear up the 
questian. Or peitups, after all, 1 ^i' clear it up, and In a long life- 
march lubsequently may bate dmpped it by the wayilde. 

* • Stritt friurt slritt •.—ItitotatixliitigtiiX'tM dalmi of oAfMHt from 
certaiD ichooli were absolute : iniome, I believe, conditional ; mothers, 
ai^in, concurrent with rival claims from favoured icbooU or favoured 
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her conndes: uid, u the midn appointmeDti to the 
capital offices in such ptiblic schoob are ofleo vested by 
law in Oxford oi Cambridge, this arrangeaient guaran- 
teei a sound sy item of teaching ; so that any failures in 
the result must presumably be due to the individual 
student. Failures, on the whole, I do not suppose that 
there were. Classical attainments that might be styled 
even splendid were not then, nor aie now, uncommon. 
And yet in one great feature many of those schools, even 
the very best, when thus tried by their fruits, left a pain- 
ful memento of failure ; or rather not of failure as in re- 
lation to any purpose that they steadily recognised, but 
of wilful and intentional disregard, as towards a purpose 
alien from any duty of theirs, or any task which they had 
ever undertaken — a failure, oamely, in fetation to modem 
literature — a n^Iect to unroll its mighty charts: and 
amongst this modem literature a special neglect (such 
as seems almost brutal) of our own English literature, 
though pleading its patent of precedency in a voice so 
trumpet-tongu^. To myself, whose homage ascended 
night and day towards the great altars of English Poetry 
or Eloquence, it was shocking and revolting to find in , 
high-minded young countrymen, burning with sensibility | 
that sought vainly for a corresponding object, deep un- 
consciousness of an all-sufficient object — namely, in that 
great inheritance of our literature which sometimes 
kindled enthusiasm in our public enemies. How pain- I 
ful to see or to know that vast revelations of grandeur 
and beauty are wasting themselves for ever — forests 
teeming with gorgeous Ufe, floral wildernesses hidden | 
inaccessibly ; whilst, at the same time, in co ntraposition 
to that evil, behold a corresponding evil — viz., tbat witti 
equal prodigality the great opacities of enjoyment are run- 
ning also to waste, and are everywhere burning out un- 
exercised — waste, in short, in the world of things enj(^ ' 
<i^/«, balanced by an equal waste in the oigans and 
the machineries of enjoyment I This picture — would it ' 
not fret the heart of an Englishman ? Some years (say I 
twenty) after the era of my own entrance at that Oxford ' 
which then furnished me with records so painful of slight 
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regard to oai lutioDsd literatnie, behold at the court of 
London ». French ambassador, a man of genius blazing 
(as some people thought) with nationality, but, in fact, 
with something inexpressiblj nobler and deeper — viz., 
patriotiBm. For trueand unaffected patriotism will show 
its love in a noble form bjr sincerity and truth. But 
nationality, as I hare always found, is mean; Is dis- 
honest ; is ungenerous ; is incapable of candour ; and, 
being continually besieged with temptations to falsehood, 
too often ends by becoming habitually mendarious . 
This Frenchman above all things valued hterature : his 
own trophies of distinction were all won upon that field : 
and yet, when called upon to review the literature of 
Europe, he found himself conscientiously coerced into 
making his work a mere monument to the glory of one 
man, and that man the son of a hostile land. The 
name of Milton, in Ais estimate, swallowed up all others. 
This Frenchman was Chateaubriand. The personal 
splendour which surrounded him gave a corresponding 
splendour to his act And, because he, as an ambas- 
sador, was a representative man, this act might be inter- 
preted as a representative act. The tutelary genius of 
France in this instance might be regATSe? a> bending 
before that of England. But homage so free, homage 
so noble, must be interpreted and received in a cor- 
responding spirit of generosity. It was not, like the 
testimony of Balaam on behalf of Israel, an unwilling 
submission to a hateful truth : it was a concession, in 
the spirit of saintly magnanimity, to an interest of human 
nature that as BucBTTfaHscmded by many degrees all 
considerations merely national. 

Now, then, with this unlimited devotion to one great 
luminary of our literary system emblazoned so conspicu- 
ously in the testimony of a Frenchman — that is, of one 
trained, and privileged to be a pubhc enemy — contrast 
the humiliating spectacle of young Englishmen suffered 
(so far as their training is concerned) to ignore the very 
existence of this mighty poet. Do I mean, then, that it 
would have been advisable to place the Paradise Lest, 
and the Paradise Regained, and the Samson, in the 
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library of schoolboys ? By no means. That mode of 
sensibility which deals with the Miltonic sublimity is 
rarely developed in boyhood. And these divine works 
should in pnidence be reserved to the period of mature 
manhood. But then it should be made known that they 
are so reserved, and upon what principle of reverential 
regard for the poet himself* In the meantime, selections 
from Milton, from Diyden, firom Pope, and many other 
writers, though not everywhere appreciable by those who 
have but small experience of life, would not generally 
transcend the intellect or sensibility of a boy sixteen or 
seventeen years old. And, beyond all other sections of 
literature, the two which I am going to mention are 
fitted (or might be fitted by skilful management) to 
engage the interest of those who are no longer boys, but 
have reached the age which is presumable in English 
university matriculation — viz., the close of the eighteenth 
year. Search through all languages, from Benares the 
mystical, and the banks of the Ganges, travelling 
westwards to the fountains of the Hudson, I deny 
that any two such biiliotheca for engaging youthfid 
interest could be broiight togbther as these two whiidi 
follow :— 

First, In contradiction to M. Cousin's recent audacious 
assertion (redeemed from the suspicion of mendacity 
simply by the extremity of ignorance on whicn it re- 
poses) that we English luve no tolerable writer of prose 
subsequent to Lord Bacon, it so happens that the seven- 
teenth century, and specially that part of it concerned in 
this case — viz., the latter seventy years (a.d. 1628-1700) 
— produced the highest efforts of eloquence (philosophic, 
but at the same time rhetorical and impassioned, in a 
degree unknown to the prose literature of France) which 
our literature possesses, and not a line of it but is posterior 
. to the death of Lord Bacon. Donne, Chiltingworth, Sir 
I Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, South, Banow, 
I form aj^/ejW, a c onstellatio n of seven golden stars, such 
' as no utenrure~can matcEi in their own class. From 
these seven writers, taken apart from all their contem- 
poraries, I would undertake to build op an entire body 
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of philosophy * upon the supreme interests of humanity. 
One error of M. Cousin's doubtless lay in overlooking 
the fact that ^1 conceivable problems of philosophy can 
reproduce themselves under a theological mask : and 
thus he had absolved himself from reading many English 
books, as presumably mere professional pleadings of Pro- 
testant polemics, which are in fact mines inexhaustible 
of eloquence and philosophic speculation. 

Secondly, A full abstract of the English Drama from 
about the year 1580 to the period (say 1635) at which 
it was killed by the frost of the Puritanical spirit season- 
ing all flesh for the Parliamentary War. No literature, 
not excepting even that of Athens, has ever presented 
such a multiform theatre, such a carnival display, mask 
and anti-mask, of impassioned life — breathing, moving, 
acting, suffering, laughing. 



'Quicquid 
Guidia.d 



It hominei — Totum, timor, ira, vohipus, 



— all this, but far more truly and adequately than was 
or could be effected in that field of composition which 
the gloomy satirist contemplated, — whatsoever in fact 
our mediaeval ancestors exhibited in their 'Dance of 
Death,' drunk with tears and laughter, — may here be 
reviewed, scenically grouped, draped, and gorgeously 
coloured. What other national drama can pretend to 
any competition with this? The Athenian has in a 
great proportion perished ' the Roman was killed pre- 
maturely by the bloody realities of the amphitheatre, as 
candle-light by day-hght ; the Spanish, even in the 



„ . It pbUosopb;, moM peopls wiD fancy, 

^ alaple of tbese wrueis. But I hara ebewhere 

msunluned that the main bulk of English philosophy hai always 
hidden itself in the Englisb divinity. In Joremy Taylor, for iostance, 
an exhibited all the prmtical aspects of philosophy ; of philosophy ai 
it bears upon Life, upon Ethics, and upon Transcendent Piud^nce-^ 
i.t. briefly upon the Greek rummum boitum. 

■ ' All that is done by men — roovemenl of prayer, panic, wrath, revels 
of the Toluptuoui, festival* of triumph , or gladiatorabip of the inlcllect, ' 
~Jiivtnal. in the pnfolory Unes which reheaiie the iKevaiiing theme* 
Of hii own Saxiies gatbared in Ifac great harvests of Rome. 
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hands of Calderon, ofierg only undeveloped sketchinga ; 
and the French, besides other and profoimder objections, 
to which no justice had yet been done, ties under the 
signal disadrantage of not having reached its meridian 
until sixty years (or two generations) after the English. 
In reality, the great period of the English Drama was 
exactly closing as the French opened : ' consequently 
the French lost the podip pQua advantage for scenic^ 
effects of a romantic and picturesque age. This bad' 
vanished when the French theatre culminated ; and the 
natural result was that the fastidiousness of French taste, 
by this time too powerfully developed, stifled oi distorted 
the free movements of French genius. 

I beg the reader's pardon for this disproportioned 
digression, into which I was hurried by my love for our 
great national literature, my anxiety to see it amongst 
educational resources invested with a ministerial agency 
of tax ampler character, but at all events to lodge a 
protest against that wholesale neglect of our supreme 
authors which leaves us open to the stingii^ reproach 
of ' treading daily with our clouted shoon ' (to borrow 
the words of Comus) upon that which high-minded 
foreigners regard as the one paramount jewel in oui 
natiraial diadem. ''^ 

1 It ii remarkable thkt In tfasjieriod imroediuelj uterior to that of 
Cociiaille, a itroiigBr and mcse Au'iy nature wai itniegling (or uttoance 
in French tragedf. Guizot bat ated from an early drama (I toegti 
whether of Rotrou OT of Haidy) one scene most IhorouKhly impasrioned. 
The litoatioD U that of a piioca vbo has fixed bii love upon a slrl at 
low birth. She ii faithful and constant ; bat the couitien about the 

r*nce, fa malidous purposei of their owa.ealumniata her: the pdnce 
deluded by Ibe plausible air of the ilanden vbicb the; disperse; 
he believes tbem ; but not with the result (anticipated by the courtiers) 
of dismissng the girl from his thoughts. On the conttary, he is 
haunted all the more moclHdly by ber image; and, in a scene which 
briogi before us one of the vilest amongst tbeie slanderers exerting him- 
self to the uttermost in drawing off the prince's thoughts to alien obfects, 
we find Ibe prince vainly attemptlns any self-caotrol, vainly striving to 
Mtmdi tin he ii ovamilad by the tendemcn of his -~™"~- 1-— ■-" 



Theeeeoe (asOuisN himself remarla)li lliOTOugfalr Sbaksperiaja; and 
t i«ntiB« to (hlnk that tUi judgmoit would han been conotenipied 
byClMrlM Lanb. 
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Ttut reproach fell beaTily, as my own limited ex- 
perience inclined me to feu, upon moat of oui great 
public schools, othenrise so admirably ctMidncted.^ Bat 
from the Manchester Grammar School any such re- 
proach altogethei rebounded. My very first conversa- 
tion with the boys had arisen naturally upon a casual 
topic, and had shown them to be tolerably familiar with 
the outline of the Christian polemics in the warfare with 
Jew, Mahometan, Infidel, and UcepQc. But this was an 
exceptional case ; and naturally it happened that most 
of us sought for the ordinary subjects of our conversa- 
tional discussions in literature — tiz., in our own native 
literature. Here it was that I learned to feel a deep 
respect for my new school-fellows : deep it was, then ; 
and a larger experience has made it deeper. I have 
since known many literary men ; men whose profession 
was literature ; who were understood to have dedicated 
themselves to literature ; and who sometimes had with 
some one special section or little nook of literature an 
acquaintance critically minute. But amongst such men 
I have found but three or four who had a knowledge 
which came as near to what I should consider a com- 
prehensive knowledge as really existed amongst those 
boys collectively. What one boy had not, another had; 
and thus, by continual intercourse, the fragmentary con- 
tribution of one being integrat ed by the fragmentary 
contributions of others, graduauy the attainments of 
each separate individual became, in some degree, the 
collective attainments of the whole senior common room. 
It is true, undoubtedly, that some parts of literature 
were inaccessible, simply because the books were in- 
accessible to boys at school — for instance, Froissart in 
the old translation by Lord Bemers, now more than 
three centuries old ; and some parts were, to the young, 
essentially repulsive. But, measuring the general quali- 

1 It wiU itrike evaybodj Ibat tuch worki u thi MuTvcaim, con- 
ducted -notorioiuly by BloB bojl, and IhereltHv, ia part, by Cuming 
u one of, their Leaden at thai paiod, miul bave an admirable effect, 
nsce Dot only it mnal have mada it the ioteccM of each contributor, 
but niusi eren ban madi it bii Decessilyi to culliiale some acqtiaiot- 
aaca with lui native literature. 
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fications by that standard which I have since found to 
prevail amongst professional littiraitHn, I felt more 
respectfullf towards the majority of my senior school- 
fellows tbui erer I had fancied it possible that I should 
find occasion to feel towards any boys whatever. My 
intercourse with those amongst them who had any con- 
versational talents greatly stimulated my intellect 

This intercourse, however, fell within naxrower limits 
soon after the time of my entrance. I acknowle<^e, 
with deep self-reproach, that every possible indulgence 
was allowed to me which the dtcumstauces of the estab- 
lishment made possible. I had, for example, a private 
room allowed, in which I not only studied, but also slept 
at night. The room being airy and cheerful, I found 
nothing disagreeable in this double use of it. Naturally, 
however, this means of retirement tended to s equester 
me from my companions : for, whilst liking the society" 
of some amongst them, I also had a deadly liking 
(perhaps a morbid liking) for solitude. To make my 
present solitude the more fascinating, my mother sent 
me five guineas extra, for the purchase of an admission 
to the Manchester Library; a library which I should 
not at present think very extensive, but which, however, 
benefited in its composition, as also in its administration, 
by the good sense and intelligence of some amongst its 
original committees. These two luxuries were truly and 
indeed such : but a third, from which I had anticipated 
even greater pleasure, turned out a total failure ; and for 
a reason which it may be useful to mention, by way of 
caution to others. This w^ a jianoforte , together with 
the sum required for regular lessons from a music- 
master. But the first discovery I made was that practice 
through eight or even ten hours a day was indispens- 
able towards any great proficiency on this instrument. 
Another discovery finished my disenchantment : it was 
this. For the particular purpose which I had in view, it 
became clear that no mastery of the instrument, not 
even that of Thalberg, would be available. Too soon I 
became aware that to the deep voluptuous enjoyment of 
music absolute pasHventu in the bearer is indispensable. 
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Gain what skill you please, nevertheless activity, vigilf^^ 
aoce, anxiety must always accompany an elaborate cfforcr~* 
of musical execution : and so far is that from being 
reconcilable with the entiancement and lull essential 
to the true fruicion of music, that, even if jou should 
suppose a vast piece of mechanism capable of execut- 
ing a whole oratorio, but requiring, at intervals, a co- 
operating impulse from the foot of the auditor, even 
that, even so much as an occasional touch of the foot, 
would utterly undermine all your pleasure. A single 
psychological discovery, therefore, caused my musical 
anticipations to _^^^mig^. Consequently, one of my 
luxuries burst like a bubble at an early stage. In this 
state of things, when the instrument had turned out 
a bubble, it followed naturally that the music-master 
should find liimself to be a bubble. But he was so 
thoroughly good-natured and agreeable that I could not 
recoDcUe myself to such a catastrophe. Meantime, 
though accommodating within certain limits, this music- 
master was yet a conscientious man, and a man of 
honourabie pride. On finding, therefore, that I was not 
seriously miUcing any effort to improve, he shook hands 
with me one fine day, and took his leave for ever. Un- 
less it were to point a moral and adorn a tale, the piano 
had then become useless. It was too big to hang upon 
willows, and willows there were none in that neighbour- 
hood. But it remained for months as a lumbering 
monument of labour misapplied, of bubbles that had 
burst, and of musical visions that, under psychol<^cal 
tests, had foundered for ever. 

Yes, certainly, this particular luxury — one out of three 
— had proved a bubble ; too surely this had foundered ; 
but not, therefore, the other two. The quiet study, 
lifted by two storeys above the vapours of earth, and 
liable to no unseasonable intrusion; the Manchester 
Library, so judiciously and symmetrically mounted in 
all its most attractive departments — no class dispropor- 
tioned to the rest : these were no bubbles ; these had 
not foundered. Oh, wherefore, then, was it — through 
what inexplicable growth of evil 10 myself 01 in others — 
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that DOW io the summer of iSoa, when peace wu brood- 
ing orer all the land, peace succeeding to a bloody seren 
yean' war, but peace which already gave signi of break- 
ing into a far bloodier war, some dark lympathising 
movement within my own heart, as if echoing and re- 
peating in mimicry the political menaces of the earth, 
swept with storm-clouds across that otherwise serene 
and radiant dawn which should have heralded my 
approaching entrance into life? InexplUabU I have 
allowed myself to call this fatal error in my life, because 
such it must appear to others ; since, even to myself, so 
often as I bit to realise the case by reproducing a reflex 
impresstoD in kind, and in d^ree, of the sufierii^ before 
which my better angel gave way — yes, even to myself 
this collapse of my resisting energies seems inezplici^& 
Yet again, in simple truth, now that it becomes possible, 
through changes worked by time, to tell the wkeU truth 
(and not, as in former editions, only a part of it), there 
really was no absolute mystery at all. But this esse, in 
common with many others, exemplifies to my mind the 
mere impossibility of making full and frank 'Confes- 
sions,' whilst many of Che persons concerned in the 
incidents are themselves surviving, or (which is worse 
still) if themselves dead and buried, are yet vica ripusly 
surviving in the persons of near and loving kmsmen. 
Rather than inflict mortifications upon people so circum- 
stanced, any kind-hearted man will choose to mutilate 
his narrative ; will suppress facts, and will mystify ex- 
planations, for instance, at this point in my record, it 
has become my right, perhaps I might say my duty, to 
call a particular medical man of the penultimate genera- 
tion a blockhead ; nay, doubtfully, to^MlTEim a~~criminal 
blockhead. But could I do this without deep compunc- 
tion, so long as sons and daughters of his were still living, 
from whom I, when a boy, lukd received most hospitable 
attentions 7 Often, on the very same day which brought 
home to my suffering convictions the atrocious ignor- 
ance of papa, I was benefiting by the courtesies of the 
daughters, and by the scientific accomplishments of the 
soo. Not the leas this man, at that particular moment 
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wheo X crisis of gloom was gathering over my path, 
became efTectuallr my evil genius. Not that singly 
perhaps he could ham worked any durable amount of 
mischief T but he, ai a co-operator unconsciouily with 
others, sealed and ratified that sentence of stormy sorrow 
then hanging over my head. Three separate persons, 
in &ct, made themselves unintentional accomplices in 
that ruin (a ruin reaching me even at this day by its 
ihadows) which threw me out a homeless vagrant upon 
the earth before I had accomplished my seventeenth 
year. Of these three persons, foremost came myself, 
through my wilful despair and resolute adjuration of all 
secondary hope : since, after all, some mitigation was 
possible, supposing that perfect relief might not be 
possible. Secondly, came that medical ruffian through 
whose brutal ignorance it happened that my malady had 
not been arrested before reaching an advanced sts^e. 
Thirdly, came Mr. Lawion, through whose growing iD' 
finnitiei it had arisen that this malady ever reached its 
very earliest stage. Strange it was, but not the less a 
^t, that Mr. Lawson was gradually becoming a cum 
to ^1 who fell under his influence, through pure zealotry 
of conscientiousness. Being a worse man, he would 
have carried far deeper blessings into his drcle. If he 
could have reconciled himself to an imperfect discharge 
of his duties, he would not have betrayed his insuffici- 
ency for those duties. But this he would not hear of. 
He persisted in travelling over the appointed course to 
the last inch : and the consequences told most painfully 
upon the comfort of all around him. By the old tradi- 
tionary usages of the school, going in at seven a.m., we 
ought to have been dismissed for breakfast and a full 
hour's repose at nine. This hour of rest was in strict 
justice a debt to the students — liable to no discount 
either through the caprice or the tardiness of the supreme 
master. Yet such were the gradual encroachments upon 
this hour that at length the bells of the collegiate church, 
—-which, by an ancient usage, rang every morning from 
half-past nine to ten, and through varying modifications 
of musical key and rl^thmus that marked the advancing 
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■ti^es of the bftlf-hour, — regularly anDOunced to ua, on 
issuing from the icbool-room, that the bread and milk 
which composed our limple breakfast must be de- 
spUched at a pace fitter for the fowls of the air than 
students of Grecian philosophy. But was no compen- 
satory encroachment for our benefit allowed upon the 
next hour fi^m ten to eleven? Not for lo much as the 
fraction of a second. IneaorablT as the bells, by stop- 
ping, announced the hour ot te^was Mr. Lawson to be 
seen ascending the steps of the school; and he that 
suffered most by this rigorous exaction of duties could 
not allege that Mr. Lawson suffered less. If he required 
others to pay, he also paid up to the last farthing. The 
same derangement took place, with the same refusal to 
benefit by any indemnification , at what should have been 
the two-hours' pause for dinner. Only for some mysteri- 
oos reason, resting possibly upon the family arrangements 
of the day-scholara, — which, if once violated, might have 
provoked a rebellion of Others and mothers, — he still 
adhered faithfully to five o'clock p.m. as the closing hour 
of the day's labours. 

Here then stood arrayed the whole machinery of 
mischief in good working order; and through sis 
months or more, allowing for one short respite of four 
weeks, this machinery had been operating with effect. 
Mr. Lawson, to begin, had (without meaning it, or so 
much as perceiving it) barred up all avenues from 
morning to night through which any bodily exercise 
could be obtained. Two or three chance intervals of 
five minutes each, and even these not consecutively 
arranged, composed the whole available fund of leisure 
out of which any stroll into the country could have been 
attempted. But in a great city like Manchester the 
very suburbs had hardly been reached before that little 
fraction of time was exhausted. Very soon after Mr. 
Lawson's increasing infirmities had begun to tell severely 
in the contraction of our spare time, the change showed 
itself powerfully in my drooping health. Gradually the 
livei became affected ; and connected with that affection 
arose, what often accompanies such ailments, profound 
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melancholy. lo such circumstances, indeed under any 
the slightest disturbance of my health, I had authority 
from my guaidiani to call for medical advice : but I 
was not left to my oym discredon in selecting the 
adviser. This person was not a physician, who would 
of course have expected the ordinary fee of a guinea for 
every visit ; nor a surgeon ; but simply an apothecary. 
Id any case of serious illness a physician would have 
been called in. But a less costly style of advice was 
reasonably held to be sufficient in any illness which left 
the patient strength sufficient to walk about. Certainly 
it ought to have been sufficient here : for no case could 
possibly be simpler. Three doses of calomel or blue 
pill, which unhappily I did not then know, would no 
doubt have re-established me in a week. But far better, 
as acting always upon me with a magical celerity and a 
magical certainty, would have been the authoritative 
prescription (privately notified to Mr. Lawson) of 
seventy miles' walking in each week. Unhappily my 
professional adviser was a romatnse old gentleman, 
rich beyond all his needs, careless of his own practice, 
and standing under that painful necessity (according to 
the custom then regulating medical practice, which 
prohibited fees to apothecaries) of seeking his re-^ 
muneration in excessive deluges of medicine. Me,| 
however, out of pure idleness, he forbore to plague I' 
with any variety of medicines. With sublime simplicity 
he confined himself to one horrid mixture, that must 
have suggested itself to him when prescribing for a 
tiger. In ordinary circumstances, and with pluity of 
exercise, no creature could be healthier than myself. 
But my organisation was perilously frail. And to fight 
simultaneously with such a malady and such a medicine 
seemed really too much. The proverb tells us that three 
' fljttJDep ' are as bad as a fire. Very possibly. And I 
should think that, in the same spirit of reasonable 
equation, three such tiger-drenches must be equal to 
one apoplectic fit, or even to the tiger himself. Having 
taken two of them, which struck me as quite enough for 
one life, I declined to comply with the injunction of the 
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label pasted upon each serenil phial — riz., Hepetafv* 
haustus;^ and, iDitead of doing any luch dangerous 

thtn^ oUled upon Mr. (the apothecary), b^ging 

to know if his art had not amongst iti reputed infinity 
of resources any less abominable, and less shattering to 
a delicate system than this. 'None whatever,' he tepUed. 
Exceedingly kind he was ; insisted on my drinking tea 
with his really amiable daughters; but continued at 
interrals to repeat 'None whaterer — none whatever'; 
then, as if rousing himself to an effort, he sang out 
loudly 'None whatever,' which in this final utterance be 
toned down syllabically into ' whataw — ever — per — tr' 
Thf yjifil^ wit nf mai v jt seems, had exhausted itself 
^on tbe prepantuon of that one inieniiK mixture. 

Now then we three — Mr. Lawson, the somnolent 
apothecary, and myself— had amongst us accomplished 
a climax of perplexity. Mr. Lawson, by mere dint of 
conscientiousness, had made health for me impossible. 
The apothecary had subscribed its little contribution, 
by ratifying and tw^blipg the ruinous effects of this 
seden tariness . And for myself, as last in the series, 
■JtTlU* remained to clench the operation by my own 
little contribution, all that I really had to offer— viz^ 
absolute despair. Those who have ever suffered &om 
a profound derangement of tbe liver may happen to 
know that of human despondencies through all their 
infinite^gaiOUi none is more deadly. Hope died within 
me. I could not look for medical relief, so deep being 
my own ignorance, so equally deep being that of mj 
offidal counsellor. I could not expect that Mr. Iawsoo 
would modify his system — his instincts of duty being so 
strong, his incapacity to face that duty so steadily 
increasing. ' It comes then to this,' thought I, ' that in 
myself only there lurks any arrear of help ' : as always 
for every man the ultimate reliance should be on him- 
self. But this xf^of mine seemed absolutely bankrupt; 
bankrupt of counsel or device — of effort in the way of 
action, or of suggestion in the way of plan. I had for 
two months been pursuing with one of my guardians 

■ ' Lh tba dnnghi tn npeaUd. ' 
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what I meant for a negotiation upon this subject; the 
main object being to obtain lome considerable abbieria- 
tion of my ichool residence. But negotiation was a sclf- 
Sattering name fot such a correspondence, since there 
never had been from the beginning aoj the slightest 
leaning on my guardian's part towards the shadow or 
pretence of a compromise. What compromise, indeed, 
was possible wheie neither party could concede a part, 
however small : the whoU must be conceded, or nothing : 
since no mesto /ermine was conceivable. In reality, 
when my eyes first glanced upon that disagreeable truth 
— that no opening offered for reciprocal concession, that 
the concession must all be on one side — naturally it 
struck me that no guardian could be expected to do 
thai. At the same moment it also struck me that my 
guardian had all along never for a moment been ai^uing 
with 8 view to any practical result, but simply in the 
hope that he might win over my assent to the reason- 
ableness of what, reasonable or not, was settled 
immovably. These sudden discoveries, flashing upon 
me simultaneously, were quite sufficient to put a 
aummary close to the correspondence. And I saw 
also, which strangely bad escaped me till this general 
revelation of disappointments, that any individual 
guardian — even if he had been disposed to concession 
— was but one after all amongst five. Well : this 
amongst the general blackness really brought a gleam 
of comfort. If the whole object on which I had spent 
so much excellent paper and midnight tallow (I am 
ashamed to use so vile a word, and yet tnilb forbids me 
to say oil), if this would have been so nearly worthless 
when gained, then it became a kind of pleasure to have 
lost it. All considerations united now in urging me to i 
waste no more of either rhetoric, tallow, or logic, upon V** 
my iiiipatS{Xfi...granite block of a guardian. Indeed, I ' 
suspected, on reviewing his last communication, that he 
had just reached the last inch of his patience, or (in 
nautical diction) had 'paid out' the entire cable by 
which he swung ; so that, if I, acting on the apothecary's 
precedent of ^repetaiur haustus,' had endeavoured to 
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administer another bolui or draught of fxpostnlatioi^ 
he would have followMlbj course as to the tiger-arencu, 
in applying his potential No to any such audacious 
attempt. To my guardian, meantime, I owe this 
justice — that, over and above the absence on my side 
of any arguments wearing even a colourable strength 
(for to him the suffering from biliousneM must have 
been a mere word), he had the following weighty con- 
sideration to offer, 'which even this foolish boy' (to 
himself he would say) ' will think material some three 
years ahead.' My patrimonial income, at the moment 
of my father's death, like that of all my brothers (then 
three), was exactly ;^i50 per annum.^ Now, according 
to the curreut belief, or boldly, one might say, according 
to the avowed traditional maxim throughout England, 
such an income was too little for an unde^raduate, 
keeping his four terms annually at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Too little — by how much ? By £,^a : the adequate 
income being set down at just jC^oq. Consequently 
the precise sum by which my income was supposed 
(falsely supposed, as subsequently my own experience 
convinced me) to fall short of the income needed for 
Oxford, was that very sum which the funds of the 
Manchester Grammar School allocated to every student 
resident for a period of three years j and allocated not 
merely through a conesponding period of three years, 
but of seven years. Strong should have been the 
reasons that could neutralise such overwhelming plead- 
ings of just and honourable prudence for submitting to 
the further residence required. O reader, urge not the 
crying arguments that spoke so tumultuously against me. 
Too sorrowfully I feel them. Out of thirty-six months' 
residence required, I had actually completed nineteen — 
i^. the better half. Still, on the other hand, it is true 
that my sufferings were almost insupportable ; and, but 

' ' jf 150 fer onHiiiM ' ; — Wbj in > long miooritr of more than 
Umntea jeua tbii viai not improved. I Dever could leun. Nobody 
was open to may impicioQ of positive embeulement ; and yet thit case 
mu9t be added (o Ibe oUier cases of passive n^lccts and negaliTe 
Injuries which so eilensivelf disfigute (he leprvseaialire picture ol 
guaidlanahlp ^1 ovec Cbrislcndom. 
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for the blind unconscious conspiracy of two persons, 
these sufferings would cither (i) never have existed, 
or (3^ would have been instantly relieved. In a great 
city like Manchester lay, probably, a ship-load of that 
same mercury vhich, by one fragment, not so large as 
an acorn, would have chained Sie colour of a human 
life, or would have intercepted the heavy funeral knell 
— heavy, though it may be partially muffled — of his own 
fierce self-reproaches. 

But now, at last, came over me, from the mere excess \ 
of bodily suffering and mental disappointments, a frantic 
and rapturous re-agency. In the United States the case 
is well known, and many times has been described by 
travellers, of that furious instinct which, under a secret 
call for saline variations of diet, drives all the tribes of 
buffaloes for thousands of miles to the common centre 
of the ' Salt-licks.' Under such a compulsion does the 
locust, under such a compulsion does the leeming, 
traverse its mysterious path. They are deaf to danger, 
deaf to the cry of battle, deaf to the trumpets of death. I 
Let the sea cross their path, let armies with artillery bar 
the road, even these terrific powers can ancst only by 
destroying; and the most frightful abysses, up to the 
very l^t menace of engulfment, up to the very instant 
of absorption, have no power to alter or retard the line 
of their inexorable advance. 

Such an iqstinct it was, such a rapturous command — 
even so potent, and alas 1 even so blind — that, under 
the whirl of tumultuous indignation and of new-bom 
hope, suddenly transfigured my whole being. In the 
twinkling of an eye, I came to an adamantine resolution 
— not as if issuing ^om any act or any thoice of my own, 
but as if passively received from some dark ^ogoilai 
legislation external to myself. That I would elope from 
Manchester — this was the resolution. Abscond would 
have been the word, if I had meditated anything 
criminal. But whence came the indignation, and the 
hope? The indignation arose naturally against my 
three tormentors (guardian, Archididascalus, and the 
professor of tigrology) for those who do substantially 
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co-operate to one result, however little desigaing it, 
uiUTOidably the mind unifies kb a hostile confederacy. 
But the hope — how ihall I explain that t Was it the 
first-born of the resolution, or was the resolution the 
first-born of the hope ? Indivisibly they went together, 
like thunder and lightning ; or each interchangeably ran 
before and after the other. Under that transcendent 
rapture which the prospect of sudden liberation let 
loose, all that natural anxiety which should otherwise 
have interlinked itself with my anticipations was actually 
drowned in the blaze of joy, as the light of the planet 
Mercury is lost and confounded on sinking too far 
within the blaze of the solar beams. Practically I felt 
no care at all stretching beyond two or three weeks. 
Not as being heedless and improvident ; my tendencies 
lay generally in the other direction. No; the cause 
lurked in what Wordsworth, when describing the festal 
state of France during the happy morning-tide of her 
Pint Revolution (r788-i7oo), calls 'the senseieisness 
of /ay': this it was, joy — headlong — frantic — irreflec- 
tive — and (as Wordsworth truly calls it), for that very 
reason, sui/ime ' — ^which swallowed up all capaciti^ of 
rankling care or heart-corroding doubt. I was, I had 
been long, a captive : I was in a house of bondage : one 
fulminating word — Let there be freedom — spoken from 
some hidden recess in my own will, had as by an 
earthquake rent asunder my prison gates. At any 
minute I could walk out. Already I trod by anti- 
cipation the sweet pastoral bills, already I breathed 
fitles of the everlasting mountains, that to my feelings 
lew from the garden of Paradise ; and in that vestibule 
of an earthly heaven it was no more possible for me to 
see vividly or in any lingering detail the thorny cares 
which might hereafter multiply around me than amongst 
the roses of June, and on the loveliest of June mornings, 
I could gather depression from the glooms of the last 
December. 
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To go was settled. But when and wMtfiert ffitii 
could have but one answer ; for on more reasons than 
one I needed summer weather, and as much of it as 
possible. Besides that, when August came, it would 
bring along with it my own birth-daj : now, one codidl 
in my general tow of freedom had been that my seven- 
teenth birth-day should not find me at school. Still I 
needed some trifle of preparation. Especially I needed 
a. little money. I wrote, therefore, to the only confidential 
friend that I had — viz., L^dy Carbery. Originally, as 
early friends of my mother's, both she and Lord Carbery 
had distinguished me at Bath and elsewhere, for some 
years, by flattering attentions; and, for the last three 
years in particular, Lady Carbery, a young woman some 
ten years older than myself, and who was as remarkable 
for hei intellectual pret<iii aiops as she was for her beauty 
and her benevolence, had maintained a correspondence 
with me upon questions of literature. She thought too 
highly of my powers and attainments, and everywhere 
spoke of me with an enthusiasm that, if I had b^n five 
or six years older, and had possessed any personal 
advantages, might have raised smiles at her expense. 
To her I now wrote, requesting the loan of five guineas. 
A whole week passed without any answer. This per- 
plexed and made me uneasy : for her ladyship was rich 
by a vast fortune removed entirely from her husband's 
control ; and, as I felt assured, would have cheerfully sent 
me twenty timet the sum asked, unless he r sagacit y had 
suggested some suspicion (which seemed imposiiEle) of 
the real purposes which I contemplated in the employ- 
ment of the five guineas. Could I incautiously have 
said anything in my own letter tending that way? 

Certainly not; then why But at that moment my 

speculations were cut short by a letter bearing a coroneted 
seal. It was ft-om Lady Carbery, of course, and enclosed 
ten guineas instead of fiv& Slow in those days were 
the mails ; besides which. Lady Carbery happened to be 
down at the seaside, whither my letter had been sent 
after her. Mow, then, including my own pocket-money, 
I possessed a dozen guineas ; which seemed sufficient foi 
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mj immediate purpose ; and all ulterior emergencies, u 
the reader understands, I trampled under foot. This 
sum, however, spent at inns on the most economic 
footing, could not hare held out for much above a 
calendar month; and, as to the plan of selecting secon- 
dary inns, these are not always cheaper ; but the main 
objection is that in the solitary stations amongst the 
mountains (Cambrian no less than Cumbrian) there is 
oftoi no choice to be found: the high-priced inn is 
the only one. Even this dozen of guineas it became 
necessary to diminish by three. The age of ' vails ' and 
perquisites to three or four servants at any gentleman's 
house where you dined — this age, it is true, bad passed 
away by thirty years perhaps. But that fla grant abuse 
bad no conneinon at all with the EnglisG^ custom of 
distributing money amongst that part cuf the domestics 
whose daily labours may have been increased by a visitor's 
residence in the family for some considerable space of 
time. This custom (almost peculiar, I believe, to the 
English gentry) is honourable and just. I personally 
had been trained by my mother, who detested sordid 
habits, to look upon it as ignominious in a geDtlemajTTO 
leave a household without TtClQidwiedging the obliging 
services of those who cannot openly remind him of their 
claims. On this occasion, mere necessity compelled me 
to overlook the honsekeeper : for to her I could not have 
offered less than two or three guineas; and, as she was 
a fixture, I reflected that I might send it at some future 
period. To three inferior servants I found that I ought 
not to give less than one guinea each : so much, therefore, 
I leti in the hands of G- — , the most honourable and 
upright of boys; since to have given it myself would 
have been prematurely to publish my purpose. These 
three guineas deducted, I still had nine, or thereabouts. 
And now all things were settled, except one : the when 
was settled, and the haw ; but not the whither. That 
was still sMd fudice . 

My plan ongmally had been to travel northwards — 
viz., to the region of the English Lakes. Ihat little 
mountainous diitiict, lying stretchy like a pavilion 
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between four well-known points — nz., the small towns 
of Ulverstone and Penrith as its two poles, south and 
north ; between Kendal, again, on the east, and ^le- 
mont on the west — measuring on the one diameter about 
forty miles, and on the other peibaps thirty-five — had 
for me a secret fasdnation, subtle, sweet, fantastic, and 
even from mj seventh or eighth year spiritually strong. 
The southern section of that district, about eighteen or 
twenty miles long, which bears the name of Fumess, 
figures in the eccentric geograpby of English law as a 
section of Lancashire, though separated from that county 
by the estuary of Morecambe Bay : and therefore, as 
IJtncashire happened to be my own native county, I bad 
from childhood, on the strength of this mere legal fiction, 
cherished as a mystic privilege, slender as a filament of 
air, some fraction of denizenship in the fairy little domain 
of the English Lakes. The major part of these lakes 
lies in Westmoreland and Cumberland : but the sweet 
reposing little water of Estbwaite, with its few emerald 
fields, and the grander one of Coniston, with the sublime 
cluster of mountain groups, and the little network of 
quiet dells lurking about its head ' all the way back to 
Grasmere, lie in or near the upper chamber of Fumess ; 
and all these, together with the ruins of the once glorious 

1 ' lb kfad' : — That end of » lake which rec^Tei tba rivulMi and 
brook* teedlag its walen ii locallf calltid lis luad; and, in conlinuMioii 
of Iba nmc conitructive image, the counter tennintu, wbicb discharge! 
its rarploi water, i» called its fixii. By the war, as a suggestion from 
this obviom distinction, I mar remark iha.1 in all cases the very eiiitence 
of a head ftnd a fool to any sheet of water defeats the malice of Lord 
Byron'i sneer against the lake poets, In calling them by <be conlemp- 
tuous dasignation of 'pOTid poets ' ; a variation which some part of the 
public readily caught up as a natural reverberation of that spitefiilneis, 
wo petty and appaicntly so groundless, wblcb notoriously Lord Byron 
(iiaiilied against Wordsworth steadily, and more fitfully against 
Soutbey. The effect of transfmniing a living Image— an image of 
restleu motion — Into an image of foul stagnation was tangibly appre- 
bensilJe. But was it tbat contiadistinguished the ' vivi latvs ' of Vugil 
from TOltbg poods inantled with veidant slime? To have, or nol 
to have, a head and a foot (■'.(. a principle of perpetual change) ta 
at the very heart of this distinction ; aod to iMbstitule for laii a term 
which Ignorei and negatives the very differential principle that con- 
stitntes a lake— tIi. . its current and Its elemal mobility— is to ofier on 
iotnh la which the Insulted party bas no interest a concern. 
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abbey, had been brought out not many years before into 
sunny splendour by the great eachantrni of that gene- 
ration — Anne Raddiffe, But more eren than Anne 
Radclifle bad the landscape painters, so many and bo 
various, contributed to the glorification of the English 
lake district ; drawing out and impressing upon the heart 
the lanctity of repose in its shy recesses — its alpine 
grandeurs in such passes as those of Wastdale-head, 
Langdale-head, Borrowdale, Kirkstone, Hawsdale, etc., 
together with the monastic peace which seems to brood 
over its peculiar form of pastoral life, so much nobler 
(as Wordsworth notices) in its stem simplicity and con- 
tinual conflict with danger hidden in the vast draperies 
of mist overshadowing the hills, and amongst the armies 
of snow and hail arrayed by fierce northern winters, than 
the effeminate shepherd's life in the classical Arcadia, 
or in the fiowery pastures of Sicily, 

Amongst these attractions that drew me so strongly to 
the Lakes, there had also by that time arisen in this 
lovely region the deep deep magnet (as to me on!y in 
all this world it then was) of William Wordsworth. 
Inevitably this close connexion of the poetry which most 
of all had moved me with the particular region and 
scenery that most of all bad fastened upon my affections, 
and led captive my imagination, was calculated, under 
ordinary circumstances, to impress upon my fluctuating 
deliberations a summary and decisive bias. But the 
very depth of the impressions which had been made 
upon me, either as regarded the poetry or the scenery, 
was too solemn and (unaffectedly I may say it) too 
spiritual, to clothe itself in any hasty or c^iance move- 
ment as at all adequately expressing its strength, ot 
reflecting its hallowed character. If you, reader, were a 
devout Mahometan, throwing gazes of mystical awe daily 
towards Mecca, or were a Qmstian devotee looking 
with the same lapt adoration to St. Peter's at Rome, or 
to El Kodah, the Holy City of Jerusalem (so called even 
amongst the Arabs, who hate both Christian and Jew) — 
how painfully would it jar upon your sensibilities if some 
friend, sweeping past you upon a high road, with a train 
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(according to the drcumstancea) of dromeduiei or of 
wheel carnages, should suddenlj puU up, and say, 
' Come, old fellow, jump up alongside of me ; I'm off 
for the Red Sea, and here'i a spare dromedary,' or ■ a. ' ' 
'Off for Rome, and here's a well-cushioned barouche> l^' 
Seasonable and coDvenient it might happen that the 
inviution were; bat still it would shock you that a 
journey which, with or without your consent, could not 
but assume the character erentually of a saintly pilgrim- 
age, should arise and take its initial moTement upon a 
casual summons, or upon a vulgar opening of momentary 
convenience. In the present case, under no circum- 
stances should I have dreamed of presenting myself to 
Wordsworth. The principle of 'veneration' (to speak 
pfarenologically) was by many degrees too strong in me 
Tor any such overture on my part Hardly could I have 
found the courage to meet and to answer such an 
overture coming from Htn. I could not even toleiate 
the prospect (as a bare possibility) of Wordsworth's 
hearing my name first of all associated with some case of 
^mcuttiary embarrassment. And, apart flrom all that, it 
vfflgmsM the whole 'interest ' (no other term can 1 find 
to express the case collectively)— the whole ' interest ' of 
poetry and the enchanted land — equally it vulgarised 
person and thing, the vineyard and the vintage, the 
^^gardens tmd the Udies, of the Hesperide a. together with 
all their golden fruitage, if I should rush upon them in 
a hurried and thoughtless state of excitement. I re- 
membered the fine caution of this subject involved in a 
tradition preserved by Pau aanias. Those (he tells us) 
who visited by night the great field of Marathon (where 
at certain times phantom cavalry careered, flying and 
pursuing) in a temper of vulgar sight- seeking, and under 
no higher impulse than the d^rading one of curiosity, 
were met and punished severely in the dark, by the same 
sort of people, I presume, as those who handled Falstaff 
so roughly in the venerable shades of Windsor : whilst 
loyal visitors, who came bringing a true and flinl !|ym. 
pathy with the grand deeds of their Athenian ancestors, 
who came as children of the same hearth, met with the 
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most gracious accepUnce, and fulfilled all the purposes 
of a pilgrimage or tacred mission. Under mj present 
circumstances, I saw that the very motives of lore and 
honour, which would hare inclined the scale so power- 
fully in favour of the northern lakes, were exactly those 
which drew most heavily in the other direction — the 
circumstances being what they were as to huny and 
perplexity. And just at that moment suddenly unveiled 
itself another powerful motive against talcing the nortbem 
direction — viz., consideration for my mother — ^which 
made my heart r«:oil from giving her too great a shock ; 
and in what other way could it be mitigated than by my 
personal presence in a case of emergency? For such a 
purpose North Wales would be the best haven to make 
for, since the road thither from my present home lay 
tbiough Chester — where at that time my mother had 
fixed her residence. 

If I bad hesitated (and hesitate I did very sincerely) 
about such a mode of expressing the consideration due 
to my mother, it was not from any want of decision in 
my feeling, but really because I feared to be taunted with 
this act of tenderness, as arguing an exaggerated estimate 
of my own importance in my mother's eyes. To be 
capable of causing any alarming shock, must I not 
suppose myself an object of special interest? No: I 
did not agree to that inference. But no matter. Better 
to stand ten thousand sneers than one abiding pang, 
such as time could not abolish, of bitter self-reproach. 
So I resolved to face this taunt without flinching, and 
to steer a course for St John's Priory, — my mother's 
residence near Chester. At the very instant of coming 
to this resolution, a singular accident occurred to confirm 
it. On the very day b^ore my rash journey commenced, 
I received through the post-office a letter bearing this 
address in a foreign handwriting — A Monskttr Monsieur 
de Quiney, Chester. This iteration of the Monsieur, as 
a courteous French &shion ' for eSecting something 

1 ■ ^1 a iBUTieoiu Pftnckfaskion ' : — And not at ■!] a modeni bablon. 
That funcnis Countenof Derby (Charlotte deTremouille) who [Kisided 
Id the defence of LAthom HouH {which, and not Knowtlef, ma then 
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eqiUTalent to our own Esqvire, wu to me at that time an 
unintelligible noyelty. The best way to explain it was 
to read the letter ; which, to the extent of moit possible, 
I did, but vainly attempted to decipher. So much, 
however, I spelled out as satisfied me that the letter 
could not have been meant for myself. The post-marlc 
was, I think, Hamburgh : but the date within was'from 
soQie place in Normandy ; and eventually it came out 
that the person addressed was a poor emigrant, some 
relative of Quatremire de Quincy,^ who had come to 
Chester, probably as a teacher of French, and now in 
1803 found bia retain to France made easy by the brief 
and hollow peace of Amiens. Such an obscure person 
was naturally unknown to any English post-office; and 
the letter had been forwarded to mysefr, ai the oldest 
male member of a family »t that time necessarily well 
known in Chester. 

I was aatonished to find myself translated by a touch 
of the pen not only into a Monsieur, but even into a 
self-multiplied Monsieur; or, speaking algebraically, into 
the square of Monsieur ; having a chance at some future 
day c^ being perhaps cubed into Monsieur. From the 
letter, as I had hastily torn it open, out dropped a draft 
upon Smith, Payne & Smith for somewhere about forty 
guineas. At this stage of the revelations opening upon 
me, it might be fancied that the interest of the case 
thickened ; since undoubtedly, if this windfall could be 
seriously meant for myself, and nc mistakt, never de- 
scended upon the head of man, fn the outset of a 



bat sometimes A Monsitur Metaitnr It Prina Rvftrt. 

1644, Ibe 7(91 of Morston Uoor, vA the penuIIimAte year of the Par- 

IknieiiUuT War. 

' ■ Dt Qviiuy' : — The hmlljr of De Quincey, <x Quincy, or Quiade 
(spell of course, like all proper names, under the anarcby prevailing as 



o orthc^rapb; unlil the bist one hundred and fifty Tears, In ev( 
— r..._ . .- 1 :._i — ^-^nafly Norwegii 

»nce thenlt has thrown off tbree separate 



apen to buman capiice), was origjnally Norwegian. 

in the eleventh ceoturr (his family emigraied from Norway to the 

■ -" - ■ -Frencl 



English, and An^lo-American — each of which writes the name with lU 
own alight vanationi, A brief outline of Ibeii migratitnii will be found 
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perQcmi adrentuie, aid more seasonable, nay, man 
melodramatically critical. But alas I my eye is quick to 
value the l(^ic of evil chances. Prophet of evil I ever 
am to myself; forced for ever into sorrowful mguriei 
that 1 have no power to hide from my own h^rtT^ 
not through one night's solitary dreams. In a moment 
I saw too plainly that I was not Monsieui. I might be 
Monsieur, but not Monsieur to the second power. Who 
indeed could be wty debtor to the amount of forty 
guineas 7 If there really was such a person, why had 
he been so many years in liquidating his debt? How 
shameful to suffer me to enter upon my seventeenth 
year before he made known his debt, or even his amiable 
existence! Doubtless, in strict morals, this dreadful 
procrastination could not be justified. Still, as the man 
was apparently testifying hii penitence, and in the most 
practical form (viz., payment), I felt perfectly willing to 
grant him absolution for past sins, and a general release 
from all arrears, if any should remain, through all coming 
generations! ^ut alas I the mere seasonableness of the 
remittance floored my hopes. A fiv&guinea debtor 
might have been a conceivable being : such a debtor 
might exist in the flesh : him I could believe in ; but 
further my faith would not go ; and, if the money were, 
after. all, ^iM><l.^& meant for myself^ clearly it must come 
from the Fiend : in which case it became an open ques- 
tion whether I ought to take it At this stage the case 
had become a Sphinx's riddle ; and the solution, if any, 
must be sought in the letter. But, as to the letter, O 
heaven and earth 1 if the Sphinx of old conducted her 
intercourse with pfidi^s by way of letter, and pro- 
pounded her wicked questions through the post-office of 
lliebes, it strikes me that she needed only to have used 
French penmanship in order to baffle that &tal decipherer 
of riddles for ever and ever. At Bath, where the French 
emigrants mustered in great strength (six thousand, I 
have heard) during the three closing years of the last 
century, I, through my mother's acquaintance with 
several leading families amongst them, had gained a 
large experience of French caligrapby. From this ex- 
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perience I had leanted that the Freach aristocracy still 
persisted {did persist at that period, 1797-1800) in a 
traditional coDtempt for all accomplishments of that 
class as clerkly and plebeian, fitted only (as Shakspere 
sajrs, when recording similai prejudices amongst bis own 
countrymen) to do 'yeoman's lerrice.' One and all, 
they delegated the care of their spelling to vaitts and 
pmmes-dt-ehambrt ; sometimes even those persons who 
scoured tfaelr blankets 'md counterpanes scoured their 
spelling — that is to say, their week-day spelling; but, as 
to their Sunday spelling, that superfine spelling which 
they reserved for their efforts in literature, this was am- 
signed to the care of compositors. Letters written by 
the royal family of France' in 1791-93 still sunive, in 
the memoirs of Cl^ and others amongst their most 
faithful servants, which display the utmost excess of 
ignorance as to grammar and orthography. Then, as 
to the penmanship, all seemed to write the same hand, 
and with the same piece of most ancient wood, or 
venerabl e skewer ; all -alike scratching out stiff perpen- 
dicular letters, as if executed (I should say) with a pair 
of snuffers. I do not speak thus in any spirit of derision. 
Such accomplishments were wilfully neglected, and er^ 
ambitiously, as if in open proclamation of scorn for the 
arts by which humbler people oftentimes got their bread. 
And a man of rank would no more conceive himself 
dishonoured by any deficiencies in the snobbish ac- 
complishments of penmanship, grammar, or correct 
orthography, than a gentleman amongst ourselves by 
inexpeitness in the mystery of cleaning shoes, or of 
polishing furniture. The result, however, from this 
systematic and ostentatious neglect ai caligraphy is 
oftentimes most perplexing to all who are cs^ed upon 
to decipbei their uss. It happens, indeed, that the 
product of this carelessness thus far differs : always it 
is coarse and inelegant, but sometimes (say in i-aoth 
c^ the cases) it becomes specially legible. Far otherwise 
was the case before me. Being greatly hurried on this 
my forewell day, I could not make out two consecu- 
tive sentences. Unfortunately, one-half of a sentence 
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sufficed to ihow that the enclosure belonged to some 
needy Frenchman linng in a country not his own, and 
struggling probably with the ordinary evils of such a 
condition — friendlessness and exile. Before the letter 
came into my hands, it had already suffered some days' 
delay. When I noticed this, I found my sympathy with 
the poor stranger naturally quickened. Already, and 
unavoidably, he had been suffering from the vexation of 
a letter ddayed ; but henceforth, and condnually more 
so, he must be suffering from the anxieties of a letter 
gone astray. Throughout this farewell day I was unable 
to carve out any opportunity for going up to the Man- 
chester Post-office; and, without a distinct explanation 
in my own person, exonerating myself, on the written 
acknowledgment of the post-office, from all further 
responsibility, I was most reluctant to give up the letter- 
It is true that the necessity of committing a foi^ry 
(which crime in those days was punished inexorably 
with death) before the money could have been fraudu- 
lently appropriated would, if made known to the fublk, 
have acquitted any casual bolder of the letter from all 
suspicion of dishonest intentions. But the danger was 
that, during the suspense and progress of the case 
whilst awaiting its final settlement ugly rumours should 
arise and cling to one's name amongst the many that 
would hear only a frt^mentaiy version of the whole 
afiair. 

hx length all was ready. Midsummer, like an army 
with banners, was moving through the heavens ; already 
the longest day had passed; £ose arrangements, few 
and imperfect, through which I attempted some partial 
evasion of disagreeable contingencies likely to arise, had 
been finished: what more remained for me to do of 
things that I was able to do ? None ; and yet, though 
now at last free to more off, I lingered; lingered as 
under some sense of dim perplexity, or even of relenting 
love for the very captivity itself which I was making so 
violent an effort to abjure, but more intelligibly for all 
the external objects .living or inanimate, by which that 
captivity had been surrounded and gladdened. What I 
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was hastening to deiert, nererthelesi I griered to desert ; 
and, bat for the foreign letter, I might have long con- 
tinued to loiter and procrastinate. That, however, 
through various and u^cnt motives which it suggested, 
quickened my movements; and the same hour which 
broiuht this letter into my hands witnessed my resolu- 
tioD (uttered audibly to myself in my study) that early 
on the next day 1 would take my departure. A 
day, therefore, had at length arrived, had somewhat 
Euddenly arrived, which would be the last, the very 
last, on which I should make my appearance in the 
school. 

It is a just and a feeling remark of Dr. Johnson's 
that we never do anything consciously for the last time ^ 
(of things, that is to say, which we have been long in 
the habit of doing) without sadness of heart. The secret 
cense of a farewell or testamentary act I carried along 
with me into every word or deed of this memorable day. 
Agent or patient, singly or one of a crowd, I heard for 
ever some sullen echo of valediction in every change, 
casual or periodic, that varied the revolving hours from 
morning to night. Most of all, I felt this valedictory 
sound as a pathetic appeal when the dosing hour of five 
P.M. brought with it the solemn evening service of the 
English Church — read by Mr. Lawson; read now, as 
always, under a reverential stillness of the entire school. 
Already in itself, without the solemnity of prayers, the 
decaying light of the dying day suggests a mood of 
pensive and sympathetic sadness. And, if the changes 
in the tight are less impressively made known so early as 
five o'clock in the depth of summer-tide, not the less we 
are sensible of being as near to the hours of repose, and 
to the secret dangers of the n^ht, as if the season were 
mid-wintei. Even thus iax there was something that 
oftentimes had profoundly impressed me in this evening 
liturg y, and its special prayer gainst the perils of dark- 
ness. But greatly was that effect deepened by the 
symbolic treatment which this litui^ gives to this dark- 
ness and to these perils. Naturally, when contemplating 
that treatment, I had been led vividly to feel the tnemor- 
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able rhaidomancf^ or ou^ol power of evocation wludi 
Chiutiaiiity hu put forth here and in paiallcl cases. 
The ordiDarj physical rhabdomaotist, who undertakes 
to evoke from the dark chambers of our eaith wells of 
wata lying far below its surface, and more rarely to 
evoke minerals, or hidden deposits of jewels and gold, 
by some m^netic sympathy between his rod and the 
occult object of his divination, is able to indicate the 
spot at which this object can be hopefully sought for. 
Not otherwise has the marvellous magnetism of Chris- 
tianity called up &om darkness sentiments the most 
august, previously inconceivable, formless, and without 
life ; for previously there had been no religious philo- 
,sopby equal to the task of ripening such sentiments; 
but also, at the same time, by incarnating these senti- 
ments in images of corresponding grandeur, it has so 



1 • SluMomaniy' ;— Tb« Greek word maiUaa (immb), represented 
t^ the English form money, coDstitntes the MUionur eleineiit in a 
luge hunilr of compoondi : it meBni diviitatim, or tba >rt of magi- 



calif dedudng some weighty inference (generally [O'ophelic) from any 
one of tbe man j dark sources sanctioacd by Pagan superstition. And 
universally the particulai source relied on is eipressed in tbe prior half 
of tbe compound. For instance, sirWrDi is the Creek word for a drekm ; 
and therefore eruitvntant^ indicates that mode of prophecy which is 
founded upon the interpretation of dreams Omis, again {in the genv 
tive case trnilAm), is the common Greek word for a bird ; accordingly, 
emiOumiatuy means prophecy founded on the particular mode of flight 
noticed Bmongst any casual gathering of Urdi. CInr (x'v) is Greek 
for the hand ; whence chiin/mancy eipressea tbe art of predicting 
a man's Ibnune liy tbe lines in bis hand, or (under its Latin form from 
falme) falmistry: NdiTVi. a dead man, and consequently njcrDiiMBO', 
prophecy founded on tbe answer extorted either horn pbanioms, aa by 
tbe Witch of Endor, or from tbe corpse itself, as by Lucan's witch 
Eriditho. I have allowed myself to wander into this ample illustration 
of tbe case, having for many ^eari been tared by ingenious readei 
{confessing their own classical ignorance) with too scanty eiplanations 
oF my meaning. I go on lo say tbal the Greek word rialdas (^g^ftit), a 
rod — not that sort of rod which the Roman Uctors carried, vli., a bundle 
of twigi, tnit a wand about as thick ai a common cedar pencil, or at most, 
as the ordinary brass rod of stEur-caipets — this, when made from a 
willow-tree, furnished of old, and furnishes to tbii day in a southern 
county of England, a potent instrument of dirination. But let It be 
midentood tluil divinatiaa expresses an idea ampler by much than the 
word fr^ht^ : whilst even ttiis word pnpluey, alraadjr moce limited 
Iban dinnation, ii moslinjutiously narrowed in oui received tranilation 
of tba Bible. To unveil at dedpber what is bidden— ttiat li, in effect, 
tba neaning of divination. And, accordingly, In th« writiogt of St. 
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exalted their charsicter as to lodge them eternally id 
human hearts. 

Flowers, for example, that are so pathetic in their 
beauty, frail as the clouds, and in their colourii^; as 
gorgeous as the heavens, had through thousands of 
years been the heritage of children — honoured as the 
jewellery of God only by fhtm — when suddenly the 
Toice c^ Christianity, counter-signing the voice of in- 
fancy, raised them to a grandeur transcending the 
Hebrew throne, although founded by God himself, and 
pronounced Solomon in all his glory not to be arrayed 
like one of these. Winds again, hurricanes, the eternal 
breathings, soft or loud, of .^oUan power, wherefore bad 
they, raving or sleeping, escaped all moral arrest and 
detention ? Simply because vain it were to offer a nest 
for the reception of some new moral birth whilst no 
religion is yet moving amongst men that can furnish 



in applied to wbal La condensed, of praclicaJ improvemcDt applied 
Lo what might olse be overlooked u purely speculative. la Somerset- 
ihire, which is a couotj tbe most ill-watered of all in England, upon 
tnulding a house, there aiisea uniformly a difficultj in selecting a proper 
■pot for sinking a well. The remedy la to call in a set of local rhabdo- 
mantisti. These men traverse the adjacent ground, holding the willow 
rod horiiontallj : wherever that dips, oi incliocs itself apotitaneously 
to the ground, thtn will be found water. 1 have myself not only seen 
the process tried with success, but have witoesscd the enormoua trouble, 
delay, and expense, accruing to those of the opposite faction who 
refnsed to benefit by this art. To pursue the tetitalive plan (i.(. (he 
plan of trying for water by boring at haphaiard) ended, so far a> I was 
aware, in multiplied veiation. In reality, these poor men are, after all, 
more philosophic than those who scornfully reject Ibeir services. For 
the artists obey unconidoiuly the logic of Lord Bacon; fii^^' build upon 
a lon^ chain of induction, upon Che uniftHTP results of their life-loi^ 
eipenence. But the counter faction do not deny this experience : iw 
they have to alleg:e is that agreeably (o any laws linown lo themselves a 
frieH, there ought not to be any such experience. Now, a suffidenl 
coarse of facts overthrows all antecedent plausibilities. Whatever 
science or scepticism may say. most of the tei-keitlei in the vale of 
Wrington are filled by rhahiimiancy. And, after all, the supposed a 
fnert scruples against this rhabdomancy are only such scruples as 
would, antecedently to a trial, have pronounced the mariner's compass 
impossible. There is In both cases alike a blind sym[ ' 
uknown fc — —'■■-' '-'- — "■- 



-n force, which no man can explain, with a passive 

J]y pnid«7f- '"" " " 

bottom of the allair. 



pnctically gludet yov uighl — even if Mephiatopheles should be at tt 
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such a birth. Vun U the image that should illostrate 
a heavenly sentiment, if the seDtiment is yet unborn. 
Then, first, when it had becooie necessary to the pur- 
poses of a spiritual religion that the spirit of man, as the 
fountain of all religion, should in some commensurate 
reflex image have its grandeur and its mysteriousness 
emblazoned, suddenly the pomp and mysterious path of 
winds and tempests, blowing whither they list, and from 
what fountains no man knows, are cited from darkness 
and neglect, to give and to receive reciprocally an im- 
passioned glorification, where the lower mystery enshrines 
and illustrates the higher. Call for the grandest of all 
earthly spectacles, what is thatf It is the sun going to 
hit rest. Call for the grandest of all human sentiments, 
what is thati It is that nun should forget his anger 
before he lies down to sleep. And these two grandeius, 
the mighty sentiment and the mighty spectade, are by 
Christianity married together. 

Here ^ain, in his prayer ' Lighten our darkness, 
we beseech thee, O Lord I ' were the darkness and the 
great shadows of night made symbolically significant : 
these great powers, Night and Darkness, that belong to 
aboriginal Chaos, were made representative of the penis 
that continually menace poor afflicted human nature. 
With deepest sympathy I accompanied the prayer against 
the perils of darkness — perils that I seemed to see, in 
the ambush of midnight solitude, brooding around the 
beds of sleeping nations ; perils from even worse forms 
of darkness shrouded within the recesses of blind human 
hearts ; perils from temptations weaving unseen snares 
for our footii^ ; perils from the limitations of our own 
misleading knowledge. 

Prayers had finished. The school had dissolved itself. 
Six o'clock came, seven, eight. By three hours nearer 
stood the dying day to its departure. By three hours 
nearer, therefore, stood we to that darkness which our 
English liturgy calls into such symbolic grandeur, as 
hiding beneath its shadowy mantle all perils that besiege 
our human infirmity. But in summer, in the immediate 
suburbs of midsummer, the vast scale of the heavenly 
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morements is read in Vheir slowaesi. Time becomes 
the expounder of Space. And now, though eight o'clock 
has struck, the sun was still lingering above the horizon : 
the light, broad and gaudy, having stiU two hours of 
travel to face before it would usume that tender fading 
hue prelusive to the twilight.^ Now came the last official 
ceremony of the day : the students were all mustered ; 
and the names of all were challenged according to the 
order of precedency. My name, as usual, came first.* 
Stepping forward, I passed Mr. Lawson, and bowed to 
him, looking earnestly in his face, and saying to myself, 
' He is old and infirm, and in this world I shall not see 
him again.' I was right; I never did see him again, 
nor ever shall. He looked at me complacently; smiled 
placidly ; returned my salutation (not knowing it to be 

> ' 7*0 £i< ttsiiighl' : — ij. to tbc sccODd twilight : for I remember to 
have read In lome German work upon Hebrew aoliquitiei, and also in 
a great Engliib divine of 163a (oamely. Isaac Amtcoie), that the Jews 
in elder limes made two twilighii, Gnt and second; tbe bit Ihey 
called tbe dove's iwiligbl, or crepusculum of tbe day ; tbe second Ibey 
called tbe raien') twilight, or crepusculum of ibe nigbt. 

• ■F»«C:— Within the school I ihould ne* have been first: for in 
the trinitj which composed the head class there wa) no absolute or 
meritorious precedency, bui simply a precedency of chance. Our dignity. 
as leaders of the school, raised us above all petty compeiitions ; yet, as 
It was iitiavoidable to stand in some order, Uiis was regulated by seni- 
ority. I, tberelbre. as Junior amoogst the three, was Urtiia inttr 
parts. But my two seniors happened to be day-scholars : so that, in 
Mr. Lawson's bouse. I rose into tbe supreme place. Then, I was 
printtfi stnat&s. Such trivial circumstanlialities I notice, as checks 
upon all openings 10 inaccuracy, great or small. Il would vitiate the 
interest which any reader might otherwise take in this narrativB, if for 
one momcDt it wer« supposed that any feature of the case were var- 
nished or distorted. From the very liist, I had been faithful to the 
most rigorous law of accuracy — even in at»olule trifles. But I became 
even more Jealous over myself, after an Irish critic, specially brilliant 
as a wit and as a scholar, but also specialty malicious, had attempted 
to impeach the accuracy of my narrative, in its London section, upon 
alleged interna) grounds. 

I wish il could have been said with truth, that wa of tbe leading 
form were, not a triad, but a duad. The facts, however, of the case 
will not allow me to say this. Facts, as people generally remark, an 
stubt)Dm ibln^ Yes. and too often very spiteful things ; as in this 
case, where, if it were not for thtm, I might describe myself as hating 
one sole assessor in the class, and in thai case he and I mi^ht have 
been likened to Castor and Pollux, who went up and down like alter- 
oata buckets — one rising with the dawn for Phosphorus), and the other 
Ivib, mjseU) rising with Hesperus, and reigning all night long. 
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1B7 nlediction) ; and we parted for erer. Intdlectu- 
allj, I might not have seen cause to rCTerence him in 
any emphatic lense. But rerj lincerely I respected 
him u a conscientioui man, faithful to his duties, aod 
as, even in his latter ineffectual itruggle with these duties, 
inflicting -more suffering upon himself than upon others ; 
finally, jf respected hirj as a sound and accurate (though 
not IniUiant) scholar. PersoDally I owed him much 
gratitude ; for he had been uniformly kind to me, and 
had allowed me nich indulgencei as lay in bis power ; 
and I grieved at the thought of the mortification I should 
inflict upon bim. 

The morning came which was to launch me into the 
world; that morning from which, and from its conse- 
quences, my whole succeeding life has, in many im- 
portant points, taken its colouring. At half after three 
I rose, and gazed with deep emotion at the ancient 
coll^iate church, ' dressed in earliest light,' and begin- 
ning to crimson with the deep lustre of a cloudless July 
morning. I was firm and immovable in my purpose, 
but yet agitated by anticipntion of uncertain danger and 
troubles. To this agitation the deep peace of the morn- 
ing presented an affecting contrast, and in some degree 
a medicine. The silence was more profound than that 
of midnight ; and to me the silence of a summer morn- 
ing is more touching than all other silence, because, the 
light being broad and strong as that of noonday at other 
seasons of the year, it seems to differ from perfect day 
chiefly because man is not yet abroad, and thus the 
peace of nature, and of the innocent creatures of God, 
seems to be secure and deep only so long as the presence 
of man, and his unquiet spirit, are not there to trouble 
its sanctity. I dressed myself, took my hat and gloves, 
and lingered a little in the room. For nearly a year 
and a half this room had been my ' pensive citadel ': 
here I had read and studied through ail the hours of 
night; and, though true it was that, for the latter part 
of this time, I had lost my gaiety and peace of mind 
durii^ the strife and fever of contention with my 
guardian, yet, on the other hand, as a boy passionately 
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fond of books, and dedicated to iotellectiul panuits, I > 
could not ful to have enjoyed many happy honn in die 
midst of general dejection. 

Happy hours? Yes; and was it certain that ever 
again I should enjoy houra as happy ? At this point it 
is not impossible that, left to my own final impressions, 
I might have recede d from my plan. But it seemed to 
me, as too often happens in such cases, that no retreat 
was now open. The confidence which unavoidably I 
had reposed in a groom of Mr. Lawson's made it dan- 
gerous. The effect of this distracted view was, not to 
alter my plan, but to throw despondency for one sad 
half hour over the whole prospect before me. In that 
condition, with my eyes open, I dreamed. Suddenly a 
sort of trance, a frost as of some deathlike revelation, 
wrapped round me ; and I found renewed within me a 
hateAil remembrance derived from a moment that I bad 
long left behind. Two years before, when I wanted 
about as much of my fifteenth birthday as now of my 
seventeenth, I happened to be in London for part of 
a single day, with a friend of my own age. Naturally, 
amongst some eight or ten great spectacles which chal- 
lenged our earnest attention, St. Paul's Cathedral had 
been one. This we had visited, and consequently the 
Whispering Gallery.^ More than by all beside I bad 
been impressed by this : and some half-hour later, as we 
were standing beneath the dome, and I should imagine 
pretty nearly on the very spot where rather more than 
five years subsequently Lord Nelson was buried, — a 
spot from which we saw, pompously fioating to and fro 
in the upper spaces of a great aisle running westwards 
from ourselves, many fiags captured from France, Spain, 
and Holland, — I, having my previous impressioos of 
awe deepened by these solemn trophies of chance and 
change amongst mighty nations, had suddenly been 

1 To Ibose who ban nercr vUtled the Wbisperins GiUerr, nor 
bavc Kad Uit ftcCDDnt of it imongsl ulliei acxnutic phenomeQft de- 
Kribed in leieotiiiE treatises, it idbt be proper to meation, u the 
dinlngtuihinE future of th« case, thai a word <x a quesllou, mtaied 
at ona and of the gaUaj Id tha gcntlat of whiipera, li revetberatad at 
tfaa other end in peali of Ibundrr. 
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■uiprised br a dretun, u profound u at present, in 
which & thought that often had persecuted me figured 
triumphantly. This thought turned upon the fatality 
that must often attend an evil choice. As an oracle of 
fear I remembered that great Roman warning, JVesdt 
vox miisa reverti (that a word once uttered is .irreyo- 
«jWe), a freezing arrest upon the motions of hope too 
niirj f eline t hat haunted me in many shapes. Long before 
that ^tteenth year of mine, I had noticed, as a worm 
lying at the heart of life and fretting its security, the 
^ct that innumerable acts of choice change countenance 
and are Tariously appraised at varying stages of life — 
shift with tbe shifting hours. Already, at fifteen, I had 
become deeply ashamed of judgments which I had once 
pronounced, of idle hopes that I had once encouraged, 
false admirations or contempts with which once I had 
sympathised. And, as to the acts which I surveyed with 
any doubts at ail, I never felt sure that after some suc- 
cession of years I might not feel withering doubts about 
them, both as to principle and as to inevitable results. 

Tids sentimoit of nervous recoil from any word or 
deed that could not be. recalled had been suddenly 
re-awakened on that London morning by the impressive 
experience of the Whispering Gallery. At the earlier 
end of the gallery had stood my friend, breathing in 
the softest of whispers a solemn but not acceptable 
truth, At the further end, after running along the walls 
of the gallery, that solemn truth reached me as a deafen- 
ing menace in tempestuous uproars. And now in these 
last lingering moments, when I dreamed ominously with 
open eyes in my Manchester study, once again that 
London menace broke angrily upon me as out of a 
thick cloud with redoubled strength ; a voice, too late 
for warning, seemed audibly to say, 'Once leave this 
house, and a Rubicon is placed between thee and all 
possibility of return. Thou wilt not say that what thou 
doest is altogether approved in thy secret heart. Even 
now thy conscience speaks against it in sullen whispers ; 
but at the other end of thy long life-gallery that same 
consdence will speak to thee in volleying thunders.' 
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A Eodden step apon the ttftin broke up mj dteam, 
and recalled me to myself. DoDgerous hours were 
now drawing neaf, and I prepared for a hasty farewell. 

I shed tears as I looked round on the chair, hearth, 
writing-table, and other familiar objects, knowing too 
certainly that I looked upon them for the last time. 
Whilst I write this, it is nineteen^ years ago; and yet, 
at this moment, I see, as if it were but yesterday, the 
'i'lfifl""'"*' and expressions of the object on which I 
fixed my parting gaze. It was the picture of a lovely 
lady, which hung over the mantelpiece; the eyes and 
mouth of which were so beautifiil, and the whole coun- 
tenance SO radiant with divine tranquillity, that I had 
a thousand times laid down my pen, or my book, to 
gather consolation from it, as a devotee from his patron 
saint.* Whilst I was yet garing upon it, the deep tones 
of the old church clock proclaimed that it was six 
o'clock. I went up to the picture, kissed it, then gently 
walked out, and closed the door for ever^ 

So blended and intertwisted in this life are occasions 
of lav^hter and of tears that I cannot yet recall without 
smiling an incident which occurred at that time, and 
which had nearly put a stop to the immediate execution 
of my plan. I bad a trunk of immense weight; for, 
besides my clothes, it contained nearly all my library. 
The difficulty was to get this removed to a carrier's, my 

1 WritlCD in tbi August of iSit. 

■ Tbe hooielfeeper wu in (he hat^l of telling me that tbs lad; hod 
Uved (meaning, peih&ps, had beeo font) two cealuriei ago ; tbu date 
would better agree with tbe cradilioD Ibal tbe pcnrail was a copy from 
Vandyke, All that iha Itna* furtber aboul tbe lady was that either to 
tbe grammar schcwl, or to that piulicular college at Oxford with which 
the school was cotioecled, or else to Ihsl particular college at Oxford 
with which Mr. Iawsou personally was coDnecled, or else, fourthly, to 
Mr, L*wson himself as a private individual, the unknown lady has 
been a special benefactress. She was also a special benefactiESS to 
me, through eigbleeo months, hy means of ber sweet Madonna 
countenance. And in some degree it serves to spiritualise and to hallow 
this service (hat of ber who unconsciously rendered it I know neither 
the name, not the exact rank or age. not the place where she lived 
and died. She was parted from me by perhaps two centuries ; I from 
her by the gulf of eiaolty, 
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room being at ui aerial eleradDti in the house; and 
(what wa> wone) the itaircase which communicated 
with this angle of the building was accessible ontj by a 
gallery, which passed the head- master's cbambei-door. 
I was a fiiTourite with all the servants ; and, knowing 
that any of them would screen me, and act confiden- 
tially, 1 communicated my embarrassment to a groom 
of the head-master's. The groom declared his readiness 
to do anything I wished; and, when the time amved, 
went upstairs to bring the trunk down. This I feared 
was beyond the strength of any one man : however, the 
groom was a man ' of Atlantean shoulders,' and had a 
back as spacious as Salisbury Plain. Accordingly he 
persisted in bringing down the trunk alone, whilst I 
stood waiting at the foot of the last flight, in great 
anxiety for the event. For some time I heard him 
descending with steps slow and steady; but, unfortu- 
nately, from his trepidation, as he drew near the dan- 
gerous quarter, within a few steps of the gallery, hit 
foot slipped; and the mighty burden, falling from his 
shoulders, gained such increase of impetus at each step 
of the descent, that on reaching the bottom, it trundled, 
or rather leaped, right across, with the noise of twenty 
devils, against the very bedroom-door of Archididas 9^ m. 
My first thought suggested that all was lost, and that 
my sole chance for effecting a retreat was to laciifice 
my baggage. However, on reflection, I determined to 
abide the issue. The groom, meantime, was in the 
utmost alarm, both on his own account and mine : but, 
in spite of this, so irresistibly had the sense of the ludi- 
crous, in this unhappy contretemps, taken possession of 
bis fancy that he sang out a long, loud, and eannmypi 
peal of laughter, that might have wakened the 'Seven 
Sleepers.' At the sound of this resonant merriment, 
within the very ears of insulted authority, I could not 
forbear joining in it ; subdued to this, not so much by 
the comic wilfulness of the trunk, trundling down from 
step to step with accelerated pace and multiplying up- 
roar, like the Aoac draiS^s' (the contumacious stone) 

> ' Atru Ivwni rtUrli mUvltr* Uai <tnui4i.'~H>>B. CU>H. 
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of Siiyphus, 88 bjr the effect it had upon the groom. 
We both expected, U a mattei of course, that Mr. 
Lawion would sally out of bis room ; for, io general, if 
but a mouse stirred, he sprang out like a , mastiff from 
his kennel. Strange to say, however, on this occasion, 
when the noise of laughter had subsided, no sound, or 
rustling even, was to be heard in the bedroom. Mr. 
Lawson had a painful complaint, which, oftentimes 
keeping bim awake, made him sleep, when it did come, 
peculiarly deep. Gathering courage from the silence, 
the groom hoisted his burden again, and accomplished 
the remainder of his descent without accident. I 
waited until I saw the trunk placed on a wheel-barrow, 
and on its load to the carder's : then, ' with Providence 
my guide,' or more truly it might be said, with my 
own headstrong folly for law and impulse, 1 set off on 
foot ; carrying a small parcel with some articles of dress 
under my arm, a favourite English poet in one pocket, 
and an odd volume, containing about one-half of Canter's 
Euripides, in the other. 

On leaving Manchester, by a south-western route, 
towards Chester and Wales, the first town that I reached 
(to the best of my remembrance) was Altrincham — collo- 
quially called Awtrigem. When a child of three years old, 
and suffering from the hooping-cough, I had been carried 
for a change of air to different places on the Lancashire 
coast ; and in order to benefit by as large a compass as 
possible of varying atmospheres, I and my nurse had been 
made to rest for the first night of our tour at this cheerful 
little town of Altrincham. On the next morning, which 
ushered in a most daziling day of July, I rose earlier 
than my nurse fully approved : but in no long time she 
found it advisable to follow my example ; and after 
putting me through my morning's drill of j^^tfAS and 
the Lord's prayer, no sooner had she fully urSnge8 my 
petticoats than she lifted me up in her arms, threw open 
the window, and let me suddenly look down upon the 
gayest scene I had ever beheld — vix., the little market- 
place of Altrincham at eight o'clock in the morning. 
It happened to be the market-day ] and I> who till then 
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had DCTcr coniciously beeo in uiy towD wbaterer, was 
equally astonished and delighted with the novel gaiety 
of the icene. Fruits, such as can be had in July, and 
flowen were scattered about in profusion : even the 
stalls of the butchers, from their brilliant cleanliness, 
appeared attractive: and the bonny young women of 
Altrincham were all tripping about in caps and aprons 
<x>quettishly disposed. The general hilarity of the scene 
at this early hour, with the low murmurings of pleasur- 
able conveisatioD and laughter, that rose up like a 
fountain to the open window, left so profound an im- 
pression upon me that I never lost it. All this occurred, 
as I have said, about eight o'clock on a superb July 
morning. Exactly at that time of the morning, on 
exactly such another heavenly day of July, did I, leaving 
Manchester at six a.h., naturally enough find myself in 
the centre of Altrincham market-place. Nothing had 
altered. There were the very same fruits and flowers ; 
the same bonny young women tripping np and down in 
the same (no, not the same) coquettish bonnets ; every- 
thing was apparently the same: perhaps the window 
of my bedroom was still open, only my nurse and I 
were not looking omI; for alast on recollection, four- 
teen years precisely had passed since then. Breakfast- 
time, however, is always a cheerful stage of the day; if 
a man can forget his cares at any season, it is then; 
and a^er a walk of seven miles it is doubly so. I felt 
it at the time, and have stopped, therefore, to notice it, 
as a singular coincidence, that twice, and by the merest 
accident, I should find myself, precisely as the docks 
on a July morning were all striking eight, drawing in- 
spiration of pleasurable feelings from the genial sights 
and sounds in the little market-place of Altrincham. 
There I breakfasted ; and already by the two hours' 
exercise I felt myself half restored to health. After an 
hour's rest, I started again upon my journey: all my 
gloom and despondency were already retiring to the 
rear; and, as I left Altrincham, I said to myself, 'All 
places, it seems, are not Whispering Galleries.' 

The distance between Manchester and Chester mat 
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about forty miles. What it is tmder rtilmy changes I 
know not Tbii I planned to walk in two days : for, 
though the whole might have been performed in one, 
I saw no use in exhausting mrself; and mj walking 
powers were rusty from long disuse. I wished to bisect 
the journey; and, as nearly as I could expect — t^. 
within two or three miles — such a bisection was attained 
in a clean roadside inn, of the class so commonly found 
in England. A kind, motherly landlady, easy in cir- 
cumstances, having no motive for npadtf, and looking 
for her livelihood much less to her inn than to her 
&rm, guaranteed to me a safe and profound night's 
test. On the following morning there remained not 
quite eighteen miles between myself and venerable 
Chester. Before I reached it, so mighty now (as ever 
before and since) had become the benefit from the air 
and the exercise that ctftentimes I felt inebriated . and 
cra^ with ebullient spirits. But for the accursed letter, 
which sometimes 

' Came orer me> 
Ai doth tha laTcn o'tr the iafected home, 

I should have too much forgot my gravity onder this 
new-bom health. For two hours before reaching 
Chester, from the accident of the south-west course 
which the road itself pursued, I saw held up aloft before 
my eyes that matchless spectacle, 



an elaborate and pompous sunset banging over the 
mountains of North Wales. The clouds passed slowly 
through several arrangements, and in the last of these 
I read the very scene which six months before I had 
read in a most exquisite poem of Wordsworth's, ex- 
tracted entire into a London newspaper (I think the Si. 
/ames's Chronicle). It was a Canadian lalte, 

' With all its fairy crowdi 
Of island] that together he 
As quieltj ai spots of skjr 
Amonsn Ihe evaalug clouds. 
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The Kene in the poem (' Ruth '), that had been originally 
mimicked by the poet flx^m the iky, was here re-mimicked 
and rehearsed to the life, as it seemed, by the iky from 
the poeL Was I then, in July i8oa, really quoting from 
Wordsworth ? Yes, reader ; and I only in all Europe. 
In 1799 I had become acquainted with 'We are Seven' 
at Ba^. In the winter of iSoi-i I had read the whole 
of 'Ruth'; early in 1803 I had written to Wordsworth. 
In May 1803 I had received a very long answer from 
Wordsworth. 

The next morning after teaching Chester, my first 
thought on rising was directed to the vexatious letter in 
my custody. The odious responsibility, thrust upon me 
in connexion with this letter, was now becoming every 
hour more irritating, because every hour more em- 
banassing to the freedom of my own movementa, since 
it must by this time have drawn the post-office into the 
ranks of my pursuers. Indignant I was that this letter 
should have the power of making myself an accomplice 
in causing anxiety, perhaps even calamity, to the poor 
emigrant — a man doubly liable to unjust suspicion; 
first, as by his profession presumably poor, and, secondly, 
as an alien. Indignant I was that this most filthy c^ 
letters should also have the power of forcing me into all 
sorts of indirect and cowardly movements at inns ; for 
beyond all things it seemed to me important that I 
should not be arrested, or even for a moment challenged, 
as the wrongful holder of an important letter, before I 
had testified, by my own spontaneous transfer of it, that 
I had not dallied with any idea of converting it to my 
own benefit. In some way I must contrive to restore 
the letter. But was it not then the simplest of aU 
courses to take my hat before sitting down to breakfast, 
present myself at the post-office, tender my explanation, 
and then (like Christian in Bunyan's allegory) to lay 
down my soul-wearying burden at the feet of those who 
could sign my certificate of absolution 7 Was not fAal 
simple ? Was not tial easy 7 Oh yes, beyond a doubt 
And, if a favourite lawn should be carried off by a lion, 
would it not be a very simple and easy course to walk 
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aitKT the robber, follow him into his den, and reason 
with the wretch on the indelicacy of his conduct? In 
my particular drcumstances, the post-office was in rela- 
tioa (o myself simply a lion's den^ Two separate parties, 
I felt satisfied, must by this time be in chase of me; 
and the two chasers would be confluent at the post* 
office. Beyond all other objects whicb 1 had to keep 
in view, paramount was that of fencing against my own 
re-captuie. Anxious I was on behalf of the poor 
foreigner; but it did not strike me that to this amde^ 
I was bound to sacrifice myself. Now, if I went to the 
post-office, I felt sure that nothing else would be the 
result ; and afterwards it turned out that in this antici- 
pation I had been right. For it struck me that the 
nature of the enclosure in the French letter — vis., the 
fact that without a forgery it was not negotiable — could 
not be known certainly to anybody but myself. Doubts 
upon that point must have quickened the anxieties of 
all connected with myself, or connected with the case. 
More urgent consequently would have been the applica- 
tions of 'Monsieur Monsieur' to the post-office; and 
consequently of the post-office to the Priory ; and con- 
sequently more easily suggested and concerted between 
the post-office and the Priory would be all the arrai^e- 
ments for stopping me, in the event of my taking the 
route of Chester — in which case it was natural to suppose 
that I might personally return the letter to the official 
authorities. Of course, none of these measures was 
certainly known to myself; but \ guessed at them at 
reasonable probabilities; and it was evident that the 
fifty and odd hours since my elopement from Manchester 
had allowed ample time for concerting all the requisite 
preparations. As a last resource, in default of any better 
occurring, it is likely enough that my aiudety would have 
tempted me into this mode of surrendering my abomin- 
able trust, which by this time I regarded with such eyes 
of burning malice as Sinbad must have directed at in- 
tervals towards the venerable ruffian that sat astride upon 
his shoulders. But things had not yet come to Sinbad'a 
state of desperation; so, immediately after breakfast, I took 
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tnj hat, detennining to reriew the cue and adopt lome 
final dedsion in tbe Open air. For I have always found 
it easier to think over & matter of perplexity whilst walk- 
ing in wide open Epaces, under the broad eye of the 
natural hearens, thao whilst shut up in a room. But at 
the very door of the inn I waa suddenly brought to t 
pause by the recollection that some of the servants from 
the Priory were sure on every forenoon to be at times 
in the streets. The streets, however, could be evaded 
by shaping a course along the city walls ; which I did, 
and descended into some obscure lane that brought me 
gradually to the banks of the river Dee. In the iniancf 
of its course amongst the Denbighshire mountains, tbii 
river {famous in oui pre-Norman history for the earliest 
parade' of English monarchy) is wild and picturesque; 
and even below my mother's Priory it wears a character 
of interest. But, a mile or so nearer to its mouth, 
when leaving Chester for Farkgate, it becomes miserably 
tame; and the several reaches of the river take the 
appearance of formal canals. On the right bank* of 
the river runs an artificial mound, called the Cop. It 
was, I believe, originally a Danish work ; and certainly 
its name is Danish (i'.«. Icelandic, or old Danish), and 
the same from which is derived our architectural word 
toping. Upon this bank I was walking, and throwing 
my gaze along the formal vista presented by the river. 
Some trifle of anxiety might mingle with this gaze at the 

I ' BarStil faradt ' : 

■long thiirMchof (bel__ _^ . _.. ,_. , 

— Ed^, (ba firil lOTereigu of all England, mu rowed oj sine Tusal 

■ ' KigM tank': — But which bank it right, and which left, unda 
drcumitancs of posItioD rarylng by posiibiiilj without end ? TbU is a 
ceasonable dnnur ; but jret it argues an inexperienced leader. For 
alwaj* the position of the ipectalor 'a conTcntionallj fixed. In mllitair 
taetici, in jwilosophic geogiaplij, in blstorr, etc Iha uoifonn aisomp- 
tioD ia that 7on are itaading witb jour bacli to tbe source of [he river, 
and jroor eyes travelliog along irlth Iti comnt. That bank of (be rim 
wbldi under IhcM circunutancM liei upoD jrour right ti tlie right bank 
atatuUfy, and not nloHvtlf aoHj (as would be the case if a room, and 
not a river, were coneemed). Hence it follows Ibal the MiddJesei tide 
of tbe Thames is alwaj's the left bank, and the Surrey side always tbe 
Hghi bank, no mailer whether you are monng Itoid London to Oxford, 
or rerenely from Oxford to London. 
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first, lest perhftps Philiatiaes might be abroad ; for it was 
just possible th&t I had been watched. But I hare 
generally found that, if you are in quest of some certain 
escape from Philistines of whatsoever class — sherifT- 
ofEcen, bores, no matter what — the surest refuge is to be 
found amongst he<^erows and fields, amongst cows and 
sheep: in fact, cows are amongst the gentlest of breath- 
ing creatures; none show more passionate tenderness to 
their young when deprived of them ; and, in short, I 
am not ashamed to profess a deep love for these quiet 
creatures. On the present occasion there were many 
cows grazing in the fields below the Cop : but all along 
the Cop itself I could descry no person whatever 
answering to the idea of a Philistine : in fact, there was 
nobody at all, except one woman, apparently middle- 
aged (meaning by that froni thirty-five to forty-five), 
neatly dressed, though perhaps in rustic fiishion, and 
by no possibility belonging to any class of my enemies ; 
for already I was near enough to see so much. This 
woman might be a quarter of a mile distant, and was 
steadily advancing towards me — face to face. Soon, 
therefore, I was beginning to read the character of her 
features pretty distinctly ; and her countenance naturally 
served as a mirror to echo and reverberate my own 
feelings, consequently my own honor (horror without 
exi^eratioa it was), at a sudden uproar of tumultuous 
sounds rising clamorously ahead. Ahead I mean in 
relation to myself, but to her the sound was from the 
rear. Our situation was briefly this. Nearly hatf-a-mile 
behind the station of the woman, that reach of the river 
along which we two were moving came to an abrupt 
close i so that the next reach, making nearly a right- 
angled turn, lay entirely out of view. From this un- 
seen reach it was that the angry clamour, so passionate 
and BO mysterious, arose : and I, for my part, having 
never heard such a fierce battling outcry, nor even heard 
^such a cry, either in books or on the stage, in prose 
or verse, could not so much as whisper a guess to 
myself upon its probable cause. Only this I felt, that 
blindi unorganised nature it must be--and nothing in 
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hmnan or in biutKl wrath — that could utter itself by 
such an anarchy of sea-like roan. What was itP 
Whoe was it? Whence was it? Earthquake was it? 
coD¥ulsioD of the iteadfut earth 7 or was it the breaking 
Loose from ancient chains of some deep morass like that 
of Solwaj? More probable it seemed that the am 
woTdfut¥ of Euripides (the flowiog backwards of rivers 
to their fountains) now, at last, after ages of expectation, 
bad been suddenly realised. Not long I needed to 
speculate ; for within half a minute, perhaps, from the 
&t&t arrest of our attention, the proximate cause of this 
mysteiy declared itself to our eyes, although the remote 
cause (the hidden cause of that visible cause) was still as 
dark a> before. Round that right-angled turn which I 
have meutioned as wheeling into the next succeeding 
reach of the river, suddenly as with the trampling oi 
cavalry — but all dressing accurately— and the water at 
the outer angle sweeping so much faster than that at the 
inner angle, as to keep the front of advance rigorously 
in line, violently careered round into our own placid 
watery vista a huge charging block of waters, fitlit^ the 
whole channel of the river, and coming down upon us 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. Well was it for 
us, myself and that respectable rustic woman, as the 
Deucahoo and Fyrrba of this perilous moment, sde 
survivors apparently of the deluge (since by accident 
there was at that particular moment on that particular 
Cop nothing else to survive), that by means of this Cop, 
and of ancient Danish hands (possibly not yet paid for 
their work), we eouJd survive. In fact, this watery 
breastwork, a perpendicular wall of water carrying itself 
as true as if controlled by a mason's plumb-line, rode 
forward at such a pace, that obviously the fleetest horse 
or dromedary would have had no chance of escape, 
"'^any a decent railway even, among railways since bom 
its rivals, would not have had above the third of a 
chance. Naturally, I had too short a time for observing 
much or accurately ; and universally I am a poor hand 
at observing ; else I should say, that this riding block of 
crystal waters did not gallop, but went at a long trot; 
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]res, long trot — that most frightful d paces in & tiger, in 
a boffato, or in a rebellion of waters. Even a ghoBt, I 
feel convinced, would appal me 'more if coming up at a 
long diabolical trot, than at a canter oi gallop. The 
first impulse to both of as was derived from cowardice ; 
cowardice the most abject and selfish. Such is man, 
though a Deucalion elect; such is woman, though a 
decent Fynha. Both of ns ran hke hares ; neither did 
I, Deucalion, think of poor P^rrha at all for the fii»t 
sixty seconds. Vet, 6n the other hand, ythy should I? 
It struck me seriously that St. George's Channel (and,' 
if BO, beyond a doubt, the Atlantic Ocean) had hndce 
loose, and was, doubtless, playing the same insufferable 
gambols upon all rivers along a seaboard of six to seven 
' thousand miles ; in which case, as alt the race of woman 
must be doomed, how romantic a speculation it va* for 
me, sole relic of literature, to think specially of one poor 
Pyrrha, probably very illiterate, whom I had never yet 
spoken to. That idea pulled me up. JVot tpoken to 
hert Then I would speak to her; and the more so, 
because the sound of the pursuing river told me that 
flight was useless. And, besides, if any reporter or sub- 
editor of some Chester chronicle should, at this moment, 
with bis glass be sweeping the Cop, and discover me 
flying under these unchivalrous circumstances, he might 
gibbet me to all eternity. Halting, therefore (and leaJly 
I bad not run above eighty or a hundred steps), I waited 
for my solitary co-tenant of the Cop. She was a little 
blown by running, and could not easily speak ; besides 
which, at the very moment of her coming up, the preter- 
natural -column of waters, running in the very opposite 
direction to the natural current of the river, came up 
with us, ran by with the ferocious uproar of a hurricane, 
sent up the sides of the Cop a salute of waters, as if 
hypocritically pretending to kiss our feet/ but secretly 
understood by all patties as a vain treachery for pulling 
ns down into the flying deluge; whilst all along both 
banks the mighty refluent wash was heard as it rode 
along, leaving memorials, by sight and by sound, of 
its victorious power. But my female associate in this 
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terrific dnma, what said she, on coming up with me? 
Or what said I ? For, by accident, I it wa> that spoke 
first; cot withstanding the fact, notoTious and undeni- 
able, that / kad never bun introduced to htr. Hue, 
however, be it understood, as a case now sotemnlj 
adjudicated and set at rest, that, in the midst of anj 
^eat natural convulsion — earthquake, suppose, water- 
spout, tornado, or eruption of Vesuvius — it shall and 
may be law&l in all time coming (any usage or tradition 
to the contrary notwithstanding), for two English people 
to communicate with each other, although, by affidavit 
made before two justices of the peace, it shall have been 
proved that no previous introduction had been possible; 
in all other cases the old statute of non-intercourse holds 
good. Meantime, the present case, in default of more 
drcumstantial evidence, might be regarded, if not as 
an earthquake, yet as ranking amongst the first-fruits 
or blossoms of an earthquake. So I spoke without 
scruple. All my freezing English reserve gave way 
under this boiling sense of having been so recently 
running for life : and then, again, suppose the water 
column should come back — riding along with the 
current, and no longer riding against it — in that case, 
we and all the Count; Palatine m^ht soon have to 
run for our lives. Under such threatenings of common 
peril, surely the yg pfap-wt . or unlimited license of speech, 
ought spontaneously to proclaim itself without waiting 
for sanction. 

So I asked her the meaning of this horrible tumalt in 
the waters : how did she read the mystery? Her answer 
was, that though she had never before seen such a thing, 
yet from her grandmother she had often heard of it; 
and, if she had run before it, that was because / ran ; 
and a little, perhaps, because the noise frightened her. 
What was it, then ? I asked. ' It was,' she said, ' the 
Bore: and it was an affection to which only some few 
nvers here and there were liable ; and the Dee was one 
of these.' So ignorant was I, that, until that moment, I 
had never heard of such a nervous affection in rivers. 
Subsequently I found that, amongst English riven, the 
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neighbouring river Severn, t far more important stream, 
suffered at ipring-tidei the same kind of hysterica, and, 
perhaps, some few other rivera in this British Island; 
but amongst Indi&n rivers, only the Ganges. 

At last, when the Bore had been discusied to the (iill 
extent of our united ignorance, I vent off to the subject 
of that other curse, far more afflicting than any conceiv- 
able bore — viz., the foreign letter in my pocket. The 
Bort had certainly alarmed us for ninety or a hundred 
seconds, but the letter would poison my very existence, 
like the bottle-imp, until I could transfer it to some 
person truly qualified to receive it. M^ht not my fair 
Mend on the Cop be marked out by Fate as ' the 
coming woman' bom to deliver me from this pocket 
curse ? It is true that she displayed a rustic simplid^ 
somewhat resembling that of Audrey in Ai you Hkt it. 
Her, in fact, not at all more than Audrey, had the godi 
been pleased to make ' poetical.' But, for my particular 
mission, that might be amongst her best qualifications. 
At any rate, I was wearied in spirit under my load of 
responsibility : personally to liberate myself by visiting 
the post-office, too surely I felt as the ruin of my enter- 
prise in its very outset. Some agent mttst be employed ; 
and where could one be found promising by looks, 
words, manners, more trustworthiness than this agent, 
sent by accident? The case almost explained itself. 
She readily understood how the resemblance of a name 
had thrown the letter into my possessiop ; and that the 
simple remedy was — to restore it to the right owner 
through the right channel, which channel was the never* 
enough-to-be-esteemed General Post-office, at that time 
pitching its tents and |^iY""a'iTf'"S nightly in Lombard 
Street, but for this special case legally represented by 
the Chester bead-office : a service of do risk to her, for 
which, on the contrary, all parties would thank her. I, 
to begin, begged to put my thanks into the shape of 
half-a-crown : but, as some natural doubts arose with 
respect to her precise station in life (for she might be a 
farmer's wife, and not a servant), I tiiought it advisable 
to jnitub^te the existence of some joutfa^l daughter : to 
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which mythological perton I begged to xddresi mj 
offering, when incarnated in the shape of a dolL 

I therefore, OeucaUon tliat was or had been proviiJon- 
ally through a brief interval of panic, took leave of my 
Fyrrha, sole partner in the perils and anzietiea of that 
astounding Bore, dismissing her — Tbessalian Pyrrba — 
not to anj' Thessaltan vales of Tempe, but — O ye powers 
of moral anachroDiim ! — to the Chester Post-office ; aod 
warning her on do account to be prematurely wheedled 
out of her secret. Her position, diplomatically speaking, 
was better (as I made her understand) than that of the 
Post-oflice : she having something in her gift — viz., an 
appointment to forty guineas ; whereas in the counter- 
gift of the proud post-office was nothing ; neither for 
instant fruition nor in far-off reversion. Her, in fact, 
one might regard as a Pandora, carrying a box with 
something better than hope at the bottom ; for hope too 
often betrays ; but a draft upon Smith, Payne, & Smith, 
which never betrays, and for a sum which, on the 
authority of Goldsmith, makes an English clergymao 
'passing rich' through a whole twelvemonth, entitled 
her to look scornfully upon every second person that 
she met. 

In about two hours the partner of my solitary kingdom 
upon the Cop re-appeared, with the welcome assumnce 
that Chester had survived the Bore, that all was right, 
and that anything which ever Aad been looking crooked 
was now made straight as the path of an arrow. She 
bad given ' my love ' (so she said) to the post-office ; 
had been thanked by more than either one or two 
amongst the men of letters who figured in the equipage 
of that establishment ; and had been assured that, long 
before daylight departed, one large . corn uj gpja of justice 
and felicity would be emptied out upon the heads of all 
parties in the drama. I myself, not the least afflicted 
person on the roll, was already released — suddenly 
released, and fully — from the iniquitons load of re> 
sponsibility thrust upon me; the poor emigrant waa 
released from his conflict with fears that were uncertain, 
and creditors too certain ; the post-office waa released 
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from the icaiidal tnd embarrusment of t groia iirega- 
Untj, that might erentiuillr have brought the poit- 
muter-general down upon their hftunchesj and the 
household at the Frioiy were released from all anxieties, 
great and amall, sound and visional;, on the queitian of 
my fancied felony. 

In those anxieties, one person there was that never 
had condescended to participate. This was my eldest 
sister Mary — just eleven months senior to myself. She 
was among the gentlest of girls, and yet from the very 
first she had testified the most incredulous disdain of all 
who fancied Aer brother capable of any thought so base 
as that of meditating a wrong to a needy exile. 
present, after exchanging a few parting words, and : 
final or farewell farewells with my faithful female ' agent, 
further business I had none to detain me in Chester, 
except what concerned this particular sister. My busi- 
ness with ier was not to thank her for the resolute 
justice which she had done me, since as yet I could 
not know of that service, but simply to see her, to leam 
the domestic news of the Priory, and, according to the 
possibilities of the case, to concert with her some plan 
of regular correspondence. Meantime it happened that 
a maternal uncle, a military man on the Bengal estab- 
lishment, who had come to England on a tlvee-years' 
leave of absence (according to the custom in those days), 
was at this time a visitor at the Priory. My mother's 
establishment of servants was usually limited to five 
persona — all, except one, elderly and .torpid. But my 
uncle, who had brought to Eng!and~BOme beautiful 
Arab and Persian horses, found it necessary to gather 
about his stables an extra body of men and boys. 
These were all alert and active ; so that, when I 
reconnoitred the windows of the Priory in the dusk, 

lated, or erea fuatj tbeouelTCi iunlted, by 

t, M nunr wopl* we bj puoi. Oo Uiefr 

... t, allhougfa Oioe tre here eicbt sepuate Ti 

holfftieDtMin. thia Is to be held as pure acddnt. tn tut, 

OD* tioM there wm nine f ■ In tlia orifiul caat of the senlraot, imtil 
I- nitf oT the kKrontod people, intstilDted fimaU agml (or ftmaU 
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hoping in lome way to attract mj sister's attention, I 
not only failed in that object, seeing no lights in any 
room which could naturally hare been occupied by hei, 
but I also found myself growing into an object of special 
attention to certain unknown servants, who, having no 
doubt received instructions to look out for me, easily 
inftfred from my anxious movements that I must be the 
person ' wanted.' Uneasy at all the novel appearances 
of things, I went away, and returned, after an hour's 
interval, armed with a note to my sister, requesting her 
to watch for an opportunity of coming out for a few 
minutes under the shadows of the little ruins in the 
Priory garden,' where I meantime would be waiting. 
This note I gave to a stranger, whose costume show^ 
him to be a groom, b^ing him to give it to the yom% 
lady whose address it bore. He answered, in a re- 
spectfiil tone, that he would do so ; but he could not 
sincerely have meant it, since (as I soon learned) it was 
impossible. In fact, not one minute had I waited, 
when in glided amongst the ruins— ^not my fair sister, 
but my bronzed Bengal uncle 1 A Bengal tiger would 
not more have startled me. Now, to a dead certainty, 
I said, here comes a fatal barrier to the prosecution of 
my scheme. I was mistaken. Between my mother and 

I ■ Tit iillU ntiMi in lit Priory gardn' :— St. Jobn'i Wiixj had 
been part of the monutic fOuncutiou attacbad to lb* verj ancient 
church of St. John, Handing bejroDd the walli of CheMcr. Early in 
the levenleenth cennitj, Ibii Prio^j, or w nmdi of it ai lemainad, wu 
occupied ai a dwelllDg-houie by Sir Robvt Cotton the antiqiury. 
And there, according to tradition, ha had baen rioted \rf Ben Jonion. 
All that remained en the Prioiy when used ai a domestie r^danea t^ 
Cotton wu upon a miniature icala, CKept only the kitchen — a noble 
TOOm, with a groined roof of stone, exactly as it had been fitted to the 
Dtei of (be monastic eitablisbment. The little hall of entrance, the 
dining-room, and principal bedroom, were in a modcn style of 
elegance, 6lted by the si^le of accommodalion for the abode of a 
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le round and not pointed, were then usually called Saxon, as 
dl^lnguiihed from Gothic. What mivhl be Uie axacl claasifiGa- 
tion or the architictun I do a« hnow. CsriaiDly tha vary ancienl 
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mj nnde there existed the very deepest nfiection ; for 
they regarded each other as sole reliques of a household 
once living together in memorable hannooy. But in 
maay features of character no human beings could 
stand off from each other in more lively repulsion. 
And this was seen on the present occasion. My dear 
excellent mother, from the eternal quiet of her decorous 
household, looked upon every violent or irreguiar move- 
ment, and therefore upon mine at present, much as she 
would have done upon the opening of the seventh teal 
in the Revelations. But my unde was thoroughly t 
man of the world, and what told even more powerfully 
on my behalf in this instance, he was a man of even 
morbid activity. It was so exquisitely natural in his 
eyes that any rational person should prefer moving 
about amongst the breezy mountains of Wales, to a 
slavish routine of study amongst books grim with dust 
and masters too probably stilt more dusty, that he 
seemed disposed to regard my conduct as an extra- 
ordinary act of virtue. On his advice, it was decided 
that there could be no hope in any contest with my 
main wishes, and that I should be left to pursue my 
original purpose of walking amongst the Welsh moun- 
tains ; provided I chose to do so upon the slender 
allowance of a guinea a-week. My unde, whose Indian 

chorcb of St. Jobn, to which at one time the Prloi; mnit h>Te been 
*D appendage, mm ■ character of hanh and naked simplidty ttwl 
was repulsive. But the littla ruiiu vera really beautiful, and drew 
coDtinual visit! from artists and sketchen tbrouf^h every succeuiva 
nanmer. Whether they had any architectural eondiments. I do not 
remember. But they interested all people — first by their miniatura 
scale, whieh would hare qualified tbem (if portable) for a direct 
Introduction amongil the ' propeMiei' and intmatU ftrieiui on our 
London open boards ; and, secondly, by tbe exquisite beamy of the 
shrubs. wild-Aovers. and ferns, that surmounted tbe arches with 
natural coronets of tbe richest composition. In this condition of 
attractiveness my mothei saw this little Priory, which was then on 
sale. As a residence, it had the great advantage of standing some- 
what aloof from the dty of Chester, which however (like all cathedral 
ciiiei), was quiet and respectable in tbe composition of its population. 
My mother bought it, added a drawing-room, eight oi nine bedrtxuns, 
dreaaing-iooms, etc , all on the miniature scale cocresponding to the 
original plan ; and thus formed a very pretty resideoce, with (he grace 
of monastic antiquity h^pging ovtt ttte whole little reueat. 
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.mumficence ran riot upon tiH occasions, would gladly 
nave had a tar larger allowancA made to me, and would 
himself have clandestinel; given me anything I asked. 
Bat I myself, from geneial ignc>rance (in which accom- 
plishment I excelled), judged this to be sufficient ; and 
at this point my mother, hitherto passively acquiescent 
in my uncle's proposals, interfered with a decisive rigour 
that in my own heart I could not disapprove. Any 
lai^er allowance, most reasonably she urged, what was it 
but to ' make proclamation to my two younger brothers 
that rebellion bore a premium, and that mutiny was the 
ready road to ease and comfort'? My conscience 

^mote me at these words: I felt something like an 
e^tWc shock on this sudden reference, so utterly un- 
expected, to my brothers ; for, to say the truth, I nerei 
once admitted them to my thoughts in forecasting the 
eventual consequences that might possibly unroll them- 
selves from my own headstrong act Here now, within 
three days, rang like a solemn knell, reverberating from 
the sounding-board within my awakened conscience, one 
of those many self-reproaches so dimly masked, but not 
circumstantially prefigured, by the secret thought under 
the dome of Sl Paul's Cathedral about iu dread 
Wbisperii^ Gallery. In this particular instance, I 
know that the' evil consequences from my own txample 
never did take effect. But at the moment of my 
mother's sorrowfiil suggestion, the fear that they might 
Uke effect thrilled me with remorse. My next brother, 
a boy of generous and heroic temper, was at a achool 
governed by a brutal and savage master. This brother, 
I well know, had justifying reasons, ten times weightier 
than any which I could plead, for copying my precedent. 
Most probable it was that be would do so ; but I learned 
many years subsequently from himself that in fact he did 
not. The man's diabolical malice at last made further 
toloation impossible. Without thinking of my example, 
under very different circumstances my brother won his 
own emancipation in ways suggested by his own views 
and limited by bis own resources : he got afloat apoa 
the wide, wide world of ocean; ran along a periloiis 
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seven-yesrs' caieer of aautical romance ; had hii name 
almost blotted out from all memoriei in England j 
became of necessity a pirate amongst pirates ; was 
liable to the death of a pirate whererer taken ; then 
suddenly, on a morning of battle, haring effected hii 
escape from the bloody flag, he Joined the English 
storming party at Monte Video, fought onder the eye 
of Sir Home Fopham, the commodore, and within 
twenty-four hours after the victory waa rated at a 
midshipman on board the Diadem (a 64-gun ship), 
which bore Sir Home's flag. All this I hare more 
circumstantially narrated elsewhere. I repeat the sum 
of it here, as showing that his elopement from a brutal 
tyrant was not due to any misleading of mine. I happen 
to know this now — but then I could not know it. And 
if I had ao entirely overlooked one such possible result, 
fiill of calamity to my youthful brothers, why might I not 
have overlooked many hundreds beside, equally probable 
— equally full of peril? That considetation saddebed 
ine, and deepened more and more the ominous su gges- 
tion — the oracle full of woe — that spoke from those 
Beisha^zai thunderings upon the wall of the Whispering 
Gallery. In fact, eveiy intricate and untried path in hfe, 
where it was from the first a matter of arbitrary choice 
to enter upon it or avoid it, is effectually a path through 
a vast Hercynian forest, unexplored and unmapped, 
where each several turn in your advance leaves you open 
to new anticipations of what is next to be expected, and 
consequently open to altered valuations of all that has 
been already traversed. Even the character of your 
own absolute experience, past and gone, which (if any- 
thing in this world) you might surely answer for as 
seal«i aAA settled for ever — even this you must submit 
to hold in suspense, as a thing conditional and con- 
tingent upon what is yet to come — liable to have its 
provisional character affirmed or reversed, according 
to the new combinations into which it may enter with 
elements only yet perhaps in the earliest stages of 
development. 

Saddened by these reflections, I was still more 
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saddened by the chilling manner of my mothei. If I 
could presume to descry a fault in my mothei, it was — 
that she turned the chilling aspects of hei high-toned 
charactd too exclusively upon those whom, in any 
degree, she knew or supposed to be promoters of evil. 
Sometimes her austerity might seem even unjust But 
at present the whole artillery of her displeasure seemed 
to be uamasked, and justly unmasked, against a moial 
aberration , that offered for itself no excuse that was 
obvious in one moment, that was legible at one glance, 
that could utter itself in one word. My mother was 
predisposed to think ill of all causes that required many 
words: I, predisposed to subtleties of all sorts and 
degrees, bad naturally become acquainted with cases 
that could not unrobe their j.pparellings down to that 
degree of simplicity. If in this world tnere is one misery 
having no relief, it is the pressure on the heart from the 
IftcommunitabU, And if another Sphinx should arise to 
propose another emgina to man — saying, What burden 
IS ^at which only is insupportable by human fortitude? 
I should answer at once — It is the Imrden of the Ineom- 
munieaiU. At this moment, sitting in the same room 
of the Priory with my mother, knowing how reasonable 
she was — how patient of explanations — how candid — 
how open to pity — not the less I sank away in a hope- 
lessness that was immeasurable from all effort at ex- 
planation. She and I were contemplating the very same 
act ; but she from one centre, I from another. Certain 
I was, that if through one half minute she could realise 
in one deadly experience the suffering with which I had 
fought through more than three months, the amount 
of physical anguish, the desolation of all genial life, 
she would have uttered a rapturous absolution of that 
which else must always seem to hei a mere explosion oi 
wilful insubordination. ' In this brief experience,' she 
would exclaim, ' I read the record of your acquittal ; in 
this fiery torment I acknowledge the g taHia^ nri^l resist- 
ance.' Such in the case supposed wotild have been her 
revised verdict. But this case was exquisitely impossible. 
Nothing which offered itself to my rhetoric gave any but 
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the feebleit and most childish reflection of my past 
mflerings. Just so helpless did I feel, disaimed into 
jntt the same languishing impotence to face (or make 
ui effort at &cing) the difficulty before me, as most of 
lu hare felt In the dreams of oui childhood when lying 
down without a struggle before some all'COnquenng 
lion. I felt that the situation was one without hope; 
a solitary word, which I attempted to mould upon my 
lips, died away into a sigh ; and passively I acquiesced 
in the apparent confession spread through all the appear- 
ances — that in reality I had n o palliatio n to produce. 

One altematiTe, in the offer made to me, was, that 
I had permission to stay at the Priory. The Priory, 
or the mountainous r^on of Wales, was offered freely 
to my choice. Either of the two offered an attractive 
abode. The Priory, it may be fancied, was clogged 
with the liability to fresh and intermitting reproaches. 
But this was not sa I knew my mother sufficiently 
to be assured that, once having expressed her sorrowfid 
condenmation of my act, having made it impossible for 
me to misunderstand her views, she was ready to extend 
her wonted hospitality to me, and (as regarded all prac- 
tical matters) her wonted kindness ; but not that sort of 
kindness which could make me foiget that I stood under 
tbe deepest shadows of her displeasure, or could leave 
me for a moment free to converse at my ease upon any 
and every subject A man that is talking on simple 
toleration, and, ai it were, under permanent protest, 
cannot feel himself morally at hia ease, unless very 
obtuse and coarse in his sensibilities. 

Mine, under any situation approaching to the present, 
were so far from being ojjtu^ that they were morbidly 
and extravagantly acut^T Ihad erred: that I knew, 
and did not disguise from myself. Indeed, the rapture 
of anguish with which I had recuraed involuntarily to 
my experience of the Whispering Gallery, and the sym- 
bolic meaning which I bad given to that experience, 
manifested indirectly my deep sense of error through 
the dim misgiving which attended it — that in some 
myiteikHU way the sense and the coauqnenccs of this 
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etTor would magnify themselTei at eTery itage of life, 
in propordoD u they vere viewed retrospectively from 
greater and greater distance!. I had, besides, through 
the casual allusion to my brothers, suddenly become 
painfully aware of another and separate failure la the 
filial obligations resting on myself. Any mother, who 
^^ widow, has especial claims on the co-operation 
of her eldest son in all means of giving a beneficial 
bias to the thoughts and purposes of the younger 
duldren: and, if any mother, then by a title how 
special could my own mother invoke such co-opera- 
tion, who had on ker part satisfied all the claims made 
upon her maternal character, by self-sacrifices as varied, 
as privately I knew them to be exemplary. Whilst yet 
comparatively young, uot more than thirtysix, she had 
sternly refused all countenance, on at least two separate 
occasions, to distinguished proposals of marriage, out 
of pure regard to the memory of my father, and to the 
interests of hit children. Could I fiiil to read, in such 
unostentatious exemplifications of maternal goodness, 
a summons to a corresponding earnestness on my part 
in hghtening, as much as possible, the burden of her 
responsibilities ? Alas ! too certainly, as regarded that 
duty, I felt my own failure : one opportunity had been 
signally lost, and yet, on the other hand, I also felt that 
more might be pleaded on my behalf than could by pos- 
sibility be apparent to a neutral bystander. But this, to 
be pleaded effectually, needed to be said — not by myself, 
but by a disinterested advocate : and no such advocate 
was at band. In blind distress of miod, conscience- 
stricken and beart-Btricken, I stretched out my arms, 
seeking for my one sole auxiliary ; that was my eldest 
sister Mary; for my younger sister Jane was a mere 
infant BUndly and mechanically, I stretched out my 
arms as if to arrest her attention ; and giving utterance 
to my labouring thoughts, I was beginning to speak, 
when all at once I became sensible ^t Mary was not 
there. I had heard a step behind me, and supposed it 
hers : since the groom's ready acceptance of my letter 
to her had preoccupied me with the belief that I should 
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tea her in k few momcDts. But she was &r away, on a 
mission of anxious, Eisterly lore. Immediately after my 
elopement, an express had been tent off to the Frioiy 
from Manchester ; this express, well mounted, had not 
spent more than foiu hours on the road. He must hare 
passed me on my first day's walk ; and, within an hour 
after his arrival, came a communication from the post- 
office, explaining the nature and value of the letter that 
had been so vexatiously thrust into my hands. Alarm 
spread through the Priory : for it must be confessed 
that the coincidence of my elopement with this certified 
delireiy of the letter to myself, gave but too reasonable 
grounds for connecting the two incidents. I was grate- 
nil to dear Mary for resisting such strong plausibilities 
against me ; and yet I could not feel entitled to com- 
plain of those who had not resisted. The probability 
seemed that I must have violated the laws to some 
extent, either by forgery or by fraudulent appropriation. 
In either case, the most eligible course seemed to be 
my instant expatriation. France (this being the year 
of peace) or Holland would ofier the best asylum until 
the affair should be settled; and, as there could be no 
anxieties in any quarter at to the main thing concerned 
in the issue — viz., the money — in any case there was no 
reason to fear a vindictive pursuit, even on the worst 
assumption as regarded the offence. An elderly gentle- 
man, long connected with the family, and in many cases 
an agent for the guardians, at this moment offered his 
aervices as counsellor and protector to my sister Mary. 
Two hours therefore from the arrival of the Manchester 
express (who, starting about rr A.H., had reached 
Chester at 3 p.m.), all the requisite steps having been 
concerted with one of the Chester banks for getting 
tetters of credit, etc., a carriage -and-four was at the 
Friory gate, into which stepped my sister Mary, with 
one female attendant and her friendly escort. And 
thus, the same day, on which I had maJie my exit from 
Hr. Lawson's, saw the chase after me commencing. 
Sunset saw the pursuers crossing the Meney, and trot- 
ting into liverpool. Thence to Ormskirk, thirteen 
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miles, tod thence to proud Preslon, about twenty mote. 
Within a trifle, these three stages malce fifty miles ; and 
>o much did my chasers, that pursued when no man 
fled, accomplish before sleeping. On the next day, 
long and long before the time when I, in my humUe 
pedestrian character, reached Chester, my sister's 
party had reached Ambleside — distant about ninety-two 
miles from Liverpool, consequently somewhere about 
a hundred and seven miles from the Priory. This 
chasing party, with good reason, supposed themselves 
to be on my traces ever after teaching ' proud Preston,* 
which is the point of confluence for the Liverpool and 
Manchester roads norlhwHTllsr For I myself, having 
originally planned my route for the English Lakes, pur- 
posely suffered some indications of Chat plan to remain 
behind me, in the hope of thus giving a false direction 
to any pursuit that might be attempted. 

The fiirther course of this chase was disagreeably 
made known to me about four years later, on attaining 
my majority, by a ' little account ' of about ;£i 50 against 
my little patrimonial fortune. Of alt the letters from 
the Priory (which, however, from natural oversight were 
not thought of until the day after my own arrival at the 
Priory — »'.«., the third day after my sister's departure), 
not one caught them : which was unfortunate. For the 
journey to and from the Lakes, tt^ether with a circuit 
of more than one hundred and fifty miles amongst the 
Lakes, would at any rate have run up to nearly four 
hundred miles. But it happened that my pursners, not' 
having time to sift such intelligence as they received, 
were misled into an excursus of full two hundred miles 
more, by chasing an imaginary 'me' to the caves, thence 
to Bolton Abbey, thence nearly to York. Altogether, 
the journey amounted to above six hundred miles, all 
performed with four horses. Now at that time the cost 
of four horses — which in the cheapest hay and com 
seasons was three shillings a-mile, and in dear seasons 
four — was three-and-sixpence a mile; to which it was 
usual to compute an average addition of one shilling 
a-mile for gates, postilions, ostlers; so that the total 
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smount, with the natnral ezpcDses of the three tnvellen 
a.t the inDs,nui up to five shillings a-mile. Consequently, 
five shillings being the qusuter of a pound, six hundred 
milea cost the quarter of ^600. The only item in this 
long account which consoled me to the amount of a 
•olitary smile for all this money thrown away, wat an 
item in a bill at Patterdale (head of UHeswater)-— 



It teems tha price of echoes varied, reasonably enough, 
with the amount of gunpowder consumed. But at Low- 
wood, on Windermere, half-crown echoes m^ht be had 
by those base snobs who would put up with a vile Brum- 
magem substitute for ' the genuine article.' 

Trivial, meantime, as regarded any permanent con- 
lequencei, would hare been this casual inroad upon my 
paftiniony . Had I waited until my sister returned home, 
which I might have been sure could only hare been 
delayed through the imperfectly concerted system of 
correspondence, all would have prospered. From her I 
should have received the cordiality and the genial sym- 
pathy which I needed ; I could have quietly pursued 
my studies ; and my Oxford matriculation would have 
followed as a matter of course. But, unhappily, having 
for SO long a time been seriously shaken in health, any 
interruption of my wild open-air system of life instantly 
threw me back into nervous derangements. Past all 
doubt it bad now become that the alfresco life, to which 
I had looked with so much hopefulness for a sure and 
rapid restoration to health, was even more potent than I 
had supposed it. Literally irresistible it seemed in re- 
organising the system of my languishing powers. Im- 
patient, therefore, under the absence of my sister, and 
agitated every hour so long as my home wanted its 
central charm in some household countenance, some 
yY^jnejov^ ^Ijutt. beaming with perfect sympathy, I re- 
lolvea to avail myself erf those wild mountainous and 
sylvan attractions which at present lay nearest to me. 
Those parts, indeed, of Flintshire, <»: even of Denbigh- 
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sbire, which U7 near to Chester, irere not in may Teiy 
eminent lenie attrscti<ra. The rale of Gressford, for 
instance, within the Flintshire border, and ^et not more 
than leven miles distant, offered a lovely little seclusion ; 
and to this I had a privileged access ; and at first I tried 
it ; but it was a dressed and ornamented pleasure-ground : 
and two ladies of some distinction, nearly related to each 
other, and old friends of mj mother, were in a manner 
the ladies paramount within the ring fence of this 
Arcadian vale. But this did not offer what I wanted. 
. Everything was elegant, polished, quiet, throughout the 
lawns and groves of this verdant retreat : no rudeness 
was allowed here; even the little brooks were trained to 
' behave themselves ' ; and the two villas of the reigning 
ladies (Mrs. Warrington and Mrs. Parry) showed the 
perfection of good taste. For both ladies had cultivated 
a taste for painting, and [had] I believe some executive 
power. Here my introductions were rather too favour- 
able ; since they forced mc into society. From Gress- 
ford, however, the character of the scene, considered 
as a daily residence, very soon repelled me, however 
otherwise fascinating by the accomplishments of its two 
possessors. Just two -and -twenty miles from Chester, 
meantime, lay a far grander scene, the fine vale of 
Llangollen in the centre of Denbighshire. Here, also, 
the presiding residents were two ladies, whose romantic 
retirement from the world at an early age had attracted 
for many years a general interest to their persons, habits, 
and opinions. These ladies were Irish — Miss Fonsonby, 
and L^y Eleanor Butler, a sister of Lord Ormond. I 
had twice been formally presented to them by persons 
of a rank to stamp a value upon this introduction. But, 
naturally, thoi^h high-hred courtesy concealed any such 
open expressions of feeling, they must have felt a very 
sUght interest in myself or my opinions.^ I grieve to 

I K I* imtbf of DMlee that, wben I, In this yeai 1803, and again in 
■Rer nan, endeaTooted to impren Ihem favourably wilh regard to 
Woriuworth >■ a ppet {that subtecl baTing not brnni introduced bf 
mjitU, but bj <uu of th* ladlei, who happened to bare a Cambiidjfc 
friend Intimate witb the man, and perhapi with hli woiks), neither of 
ibem wai disposed to look with anjr Interetf or bopefulncis upon bit 
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say that my own feelings were not more aideot towards 
them. Neverthelesa, I presented myself at their cottage 
as often aa I passed through Llangollen ; and was always 
courteously received when they happened to be in the 
country. However, as it was not ladies that I waa seek- 
ing in Wales, I now pushed on to Carnarvonshire j and 
for some weeks took a very miniature suite of rooms — 
viz., one room and a closet — at Bangor. 

My landlady had been a lady's-maid, or a nurse, or 
something of that sort, in the Bishop of Bangor's family; 
and had but lately married away from that family, or (to 
use her own expression) had 'settled.' In a little town 
like Bangor, barely to have lived in the bishop's family 
conferred some distinction; and my good landlady had 
rather more than her share of the pride natural to that 
glorious advantage. What 'my lord' said, and what 
'my lord' did, how useful he was in Parliament, and 
how indispensable at Oxford, formed the daily burden 
of her talk. All this I bore very well; for it cost no 
great effort to make allowance for th e garrulit y of an old 
servant ; and luckily nothing in our daily rdlnine of life 
brought us often into each other's company^ Some- 
times, however, we met; and of necessity, on such 
occasions, I must have appeared in her eyes very in- 
adequately impressed with the bishop's importance, and 
with the grandeur of having lived in a palace ; and, 
perhaps, to punish me for my indifference, or it might, 
after all, be mere accident, she one day repeated to me 
a coQTersation in which I was indirectly a party con- 
cerned. She had been to the palace ; and, dinner being 
over, she had been summoned into the dining-room. 
Id giving an account of her household economy, she 
happened to mention that she had let what she styled 



of Commoiu had ning with Bppiame on Sergeant Talfourd 
of bi> name, and when all American tourists of any distinction Socked 
■nnimll y to Rydal Mount, Wocdswonb'i own poenu bear wilnesi that 
a (Teal [evolution had been worked al Llangollen. 1 mention (hil 
anecdote, because 1 have good reason to think thai a Urge propcnion 
of the ' eoDvernoni ' in the case of Wordiwortli look place ooder Uie 
iame InflucDce. 
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lomewlutt magnificently her ' apartmenti.' The good 
bishop (it teemed) had thence taken occasion to caution 
hCT as to her selection of inmates ; 'for,' said he, ' jou 
must lecollect, Betty, that Bangor ia in the high load to 
the Head' {the Head was the common colloquial ex- 
pression fot Holyhead); 'so that multitudes of Irish 
swindlers, running away from their debts into England, 
and of English swindlers, running away from their debts 
to the Isle of Mao, are lilcely to take this place in theii 
route.' Such advice was certainly not without reasonable 
grounds, but rather fitted to be stored up for Mrs. Betty's 
private meditations, than specially reported to me. What 
followed was worse: — 'O my lord,' answered my land- 
lady (according to her own representation of the matter), 
' I really don't think that this young gentleman is a 
swindler ; because ' — ' You don't tfiink me a swind- 
ler ? ' said I, interrupting her, in a tumult of indignation ; 
' for the future I shall spare you the trouble of thinking 
about it.' And without delay I prepared for my de- 
parture. Some concessions the good woman seemed 
disposed to make; but a harsh and contemptuous 
expression, which I fear that I applied to thtt learned 
dignitary himself, roused her indignation in turn; and 
reconciliation then became impossible. I was, indeed, 
greatly irritated at the bishop's having suggested any 
grounds of suspicion, however remotely, against a person 
whom he had never seen ; and I thought of letting him 
know my mind in Greek; which, at the same time that 
it would furnish some presumption in behalf of my 
respectability, might also (I hoped) compel the bishop 
to answer in the same language; and in that case I 
doubted not to make good my superiority as a versatile 
wietder of arms, rarely managed with effect, against all 
the terrors of his lordship's wig. 

I was wrong if I said anything in my anger that wai 
disparaging or sceptical as to the bishop's intellectual 
pretensions; which were not only very sound, but verr 
appropriate to the particular stations which he filled. 
For the Bishop of Bangor (at that time Dr. Cleaver) 
was also the head of Braseoose, Oxford — which colleg* 
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was indebted to him for ita le&dership > at that era in 
scholarship and discipline. In this academic character 
I learned aftervards that he might be called almost a 
reformer: a wise, temperate, and successful reformer; 
and, as a scholar, I saw many years later that he had 
recnved the laudatory notice of Porson. Sut, on the 
other hand, the bishop was uot altogether without bUme 
in unchaining his local influence, were it only by hint 
or insinuation, against a defenceless stranger. For to 
great a man, in so small a town as Bangor, was really as 
much of an autocrat as a post-captain on the quarter- 
deck of his own vesseL A ' sea-lawyer ' in such a case 

> Tbe rank to which Bnaeaate had inddenljr riun In Um cMimatlon 
of the world m put to the tot in the followiog year. Tlw leading 
familj in the bouse {Vatgms) <A Grennlle wai, al thii time, thai of Iba 
Marqui* of Buckingham, not kog after elerioed to the duoU ntak. 
.n J —^ of ^jjj notdaman — vli.. Lord Oecrge GreDville (nb- 



xequentlj rmceedlng to the pcenwe oT Nngant, ud known in hli 
lltenuT character 0A7 a* Lofd Nugent)— happened, In thb or the 
fbllowlDg rear, to b« ripe for college ; which meaoi, in England, that 



■ young man, and not a boy; genenliy, al the nn lei,^ 

eighteen Tcan old. According to all kiiown precedent, he ihould have 
gone to Chrlit Church. But, od such a question ariiing, nattnally bii 
ancle. Lord Gienvllle, nnder whose patronage theOlenTiUe /bawr bad 
been pubUtbed, and wtw wai reputed an accompUihed icholar, asilMad 
at the hmllrcoQDcil ; andby Au advice, to the astoniifament of Oxibrd. 



Braaenose wai selected In ptefereDce to Christ Church ; ud, I believe, 
on tbeoneioleCTOuDdof MferenceliM' theadmlniItratfTat^enu{eo^>- 
bined wlthiingtJareniditlon)ofDr. dearer. Thit eaioBl precedimcir. 



, . _ _ ,. _js long since „ 

The fkct li, that nutic bmlHei, at a distance from Oxford, naturally 
prentme soma nperior dignity Id any coHege that ^toold happen to 
have a Ushop for Its ruler; not knowing that, in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, all bead* of eon^darable coUeces bdd ttaemnlvea (and arv 
held) equal* In rank and dignity to the Dencb of blihops. In Oxford 
more especially, this doctrine recdvei a Mandfai| mattratlon ; for Ourw 
Ibe dean <iS the diocese is necessarily and tx tfficie the head of Christ 
Church, wfakb (br the Dtnober and the rank of Its population) it b^ond 
all ooiDpetltion the tupreme college hi the whole (mlverriiy. In that 
character, therefore (of college bead), Mr. Dean ii a my much greater 
man than my Icrd the Bishop. Tbi* virtual inferiority in the itat tH 
an cislensib)* Soperloii^ was. until the new regulations for somewhat 
equalising the UshoprKt, fDrther reinforced bj the poverty of Oxford 
a AD e^acopal see. It ought 10 be added, that It ' " 
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most contriTB to pocket bit wrongi, until he fiads him- 
self ted the oiptain on ihore. Yet, after all, my scheme 
was not altoeether so absurd j and the ai^er, in which 
perhaps it might begin, all m^ted airay in the fun which 
would have accompanied its execution. It will strike 
the reader that my plan of retaliation must hare failed 
by arming against me the official pride of the bishop. 
Aay man, it will be thought, occupying so dignified a 
place in public life — a lord of Parliament, holder of a 
prize in the episcopal lottery (for Bangor was worth six 
thousand B-year), a leading Don at Oxford — in short, 
a splendid pluniUst, armed with diocesan thunder and 
lightning — would never stoop ftom his Jovian altitude 
to notice any communicadon whatever from a boy. But 
it would make all the difference in the world that this 
communication by the supposition was to be in Greek. 
Mere curiosity in such a case would compel the Bishop 
to read it. And then, shockingly irr^ular as such a 
course would be, a fatal temptati<m would arise to the 
hazardous experiment of answering it in Greek. It 
would not be pleasant to shrink from the sort of silent 
challenge thrown out by such an eccentric form of 
epistle, when worded in the tone of respect due to the 
bishop's age and spiritual office. And certainly the 
degradation would be conspicuously less in replying 
even to a boy, if armed with that sort of accomplishment. 
But was not the bishop a learned man, well qualified to 
answer, whose reading must naturally be greater by a 
score of times than mine? I had heard so; and I was 
told also, but long after, that he had written well and 
learnedly (iui not in Greek) on the Arundel marbles ; 
even to attempt which, in our days, when the forestalling 
labours of two centuries have so much narrowed the 
y, aigues an eruditio n far 
; already given it as my 
opinion, that there is ifo proportion held between a 
man's general knowledge of Greek, and the special art 
of writing Greek; that is, using it as a vehicle for 
ordinary and familiar intercourse. This advantage, not 
necessaiily or usually belonging to the most exquiute 
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Gre^ ichDlarship, I myself wielded with a pretcmatural 
addiess for varying the fonns of expression, and for 
bringing the most refractory ideas within the harness of 
Grecian phraseolt^y. Had the bishop yielded to the 
temptation of replying, then I figured to myself the 
inevitable result — the episcopal hulk lying modoDless 
00 the water lilce a hi^e three-decker, not able to return 
a gun, whilst I, as a light agile frigate , should have 
sailed round and round him, and raked him at pleasure, 
as opportunity offered. He could have had no opening 
for his erudition (as, for instance, upon the Aiundd 
marbles), without too flagrantly recaUing the cos mogony 
nun in the Vicar of Wakefield, with his jvaf>x'>v npg tm 
uTtAoiratov rb Trav . Once falling into the SB&re ol re- 
plying at all, his lordship would not be at liberty either 
to br«ik off the correspondence abruptly, or to continue 
it without dami^e to his episcopal pomp. My anger, 
meantime, sudden and fiery, as under a sense of real 
injury, had not been malicious ; and it was already pro- 
pitiated beforehand by the mere fun and comic effect of 
the picture which I thus prefigured as arising between 
us. In no case could I have found pleasure in causing 
any mortifications to the bishop — mortifications which 
the Methodists (by this time swarming in Carnarvon- 
shire) would exultingly have diffused.^ In the end I 
should probably have confined myself to a grave and 
temperate remonstrance, simply stating the distressing 
consequences which were hkely to result to me finm the 
too unguarded insinuations of his lordship. 

But these consequences travelled fast upon the traces 
of those insinuations ; and already upon the very day 
when my foolish landlady (more, perhaps, in thought- 
lessness than with any purpose of mischief) had repeated 
the bishop's words in what seemed to me so insulting a 
tone, and so entirely without provocation (since there 
never had been the smallest inegularity in our httle 
weekly Bettlements), one of those consequences was, 
that I became houseless. For I disdained to profit by 
the shelter of a house from which truth and courtesy 
seemed alike banished. And from that one consequence 
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naturally enough flowed others ; for, havinf;, at any rate^ 
to leek a new home, I left Bangor^ at once, and rambled 
away to Camarvon — distant about two-and-a-half hours' 
^smart, waiving. At Carnarvon I found no lodging that 
alt<^ether suited my purposes; hired lodgings being then 
thinly sown in North Wales ; and for some time, there- 
fore, having a small reserve OT guineas, I lived very much 
at inns. 

This chaise of abode naturally drew my thoughts 
away from the bishop. And thus gradually all my 
thoughts of expostulation fiided away. This I am dis- 
posed to regard as an unfortunate solution of the a^ir, 
which otherwise would probably have taken the follow- 
ing course. The bishop, as I afterwards heard when 
resident myself at Oxford and personally acquainted 
with men of Brasenose (to which college, indeed, sub- 
sequently, my own youngest brother belonged), was a 
reasonable and even amiable man. On receiving, 
therefore, my Greek remonstrance, he was sure as a 
scholar to have taken some interest in the writer ; and 
he was too equitable to have neglected any statement, 
Greek or not Greek, which reflected, with some apparent 
justice, upon his own conduct as not sufficiently con- 
siderate. He would, therefore, almost certainly have 
replied to me in courteous terms ; regretting the acci- 
dent which had made me houseless ; but reminding roe 
that all communications made to a dependant within 
a man's own gates, and never meant as grounds of 
action, but simply as cautions — general and not spedal 

1 In this, except for what coneemed the cbeapnen and ihe brilliant 
dcBnllnesi of the lodginn, under tbe manaeement of an Eo^uh boose- 
miid approTcd bj an Engliib bfibop'i housekeeper, tbere was little lo 
tegrel. Bangor, indeed, had tew attractions, fewer than anr otber 
■pot in Camarvtmihiie. And ^, was tbere not tbe cathedral ? Cer- 
tainly there ww ; and that might have been a great resource to me, 
bad thaebetn the regular choir serviees, but there were none. Indeed, 
there could be none ; far, lO far as I ever heard , there was no choir. 
The cathedral cemetery was at that lime famous as the most beautifiil 
in (he whole kingdom. But the beuily was jcarcely appropriate : it 
was tbe beaulf of a well-kept shrubbenr, and not of a cemetery. It 
contrived lo leu smiling and atliacliTe by the entire dissenUing of It* 
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— are id law and usage held to be privileged communi- 
cations, and equally whether wiitteo or spoken. The 
iuBulting use made of this caution, he would have 
treated as due simply to the woman's coarienesi, but 
in part, perhaps, as due to a cause which has much 
to do with the harsh and uncivil expressions of un- 
educated people — ^viz., their very limited command of 
language. They use phrases much stronger than 
naturally belong to their thoughts and meaning, simply 
because the narrowness of their vocabulary oftentimes 
suggests to their embarrassed choice no variation of 
expression wearing a character leii offensive. To such 
a letter I should have made a suitable reply; and, 
thenceforward, it ii probable that, undt the Michaelmas 
term drew the bishop's family away to Oxford, I should 
have found my abode in Bangor, or its neighbourhood, 
much improved as regards the command of books. 
That advantage would have been fugitive. But other 
and remoter advantages might have been more serious. 
It happened that the college to which the Manchester 
Grammar School would have consigned me as a privileged 
a^mnus, was that very college over which the bishop 
presided. I have no reason to think that the bishop 
would have had power to retrieve for me any part of the 
privities which by my elopement I had wilfully forfdted : 
but he would have had it abimdantly in bis power to 
place the ordinary collie advantages of Fellowships, 
etc., within my reach : whereas afterwards, going under 
erroneous counsel to a college disconnected from my 
own country and my own schools, I never enjoyed those 
ordinary opportunities of advancement, and conse- 
quently of Uterary leisure, which the English universities 
open to almost every man who qualifies himself duty to 
obtain them. All this, however, was thrown into the 
world of dreams and fable by my hasty movement to 
Carnarvon, and that r^ion whichJPennant first distin- 
guished by the name of Snowdonia. 

There were already, even in those days of iSoa, 
numerous inns, erected at reasonable distances from 
each other, for the accommodation of tourists : and 
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no sort of di^ace atUched in Wales, as too generally 
upon the great roada of England, to the pedestrian style 
of travelling. Indeed, the majority of those whom I 
met as fellow-tourists in the quiet little cottage-parlours 
of the Welsh posting-houses were pedestrian travellers. 
All the way from Shrewsbury through Llangollen, 
Llanrwst,* Conway, Bangor, then turning to the left 
at right angles through Carnarvon, and so (m to Dol- 
gelly (the chief town of Merionethshire), Tan-y-Bwlch, 
Harlech, Barmouth, and through the sweet solitudes 
of Cardiganshire, or turning back sharply towards the 
English border through the gorgeous wood scenery of 
Montgomeryshire — everywhere at intermitting distances 
of twelve to sixteen miles, I found the most comfortable 
inns. One feature indeed of repose in all this chain of 
solitaiy resting-houses — viz., the fact that none of them 
rose above two storeys in height — was due to the modest 
scale on which the travelling system of the Principality 
had moulded itself in correspondence to the calls of 
England, which then (but be it remembered this then 
was in 1802, a year of peace) threw a very small'pro- 
portion of her vast migratory population annually into 
this sequestered channel No huge Babylonian centres 
of commerce towered into the clouds on these sweet 
sylvan routes : no hurricanes of haste, or fever-stricken 
armies of horses and flying chariots, tormented the 
echoes in these mountain recesses. And it has often 
struck me that a world-wearied man, who sought for 
the peace of monasteries separated from their gloomy 
captivity — peace and silence such as theirs combined 
with the lai^e liberty of nature — could not do better 
than revolve amongst these modest inns in the five 
northern Welsh counties of Denbigh, Montgomery, 
Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Card^an. Sleeping, fbr 
instance, and breakfasting at Carnarvon; then, by ao 
easy nine-mile walk, going forwards to dinner at Bangor, 
thence to Aber — nine miles ; or to Uanberris ; and to oa 
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for ever, accomplishing teventj to ninety or one hundred 
miles in a week. This, upon actual experiment, and for 
week after week, I found the most delightful of lives. 
Here was the eternal motion of winds and rivers, or of 
the Wandering Jew liberated from the persecution which 
compelled him to move, and turned tus bieezj freedom 
into a kiUing captivity. Happier life I cannot imagine 
than this vagrancy, if the weather were but tolerable, 
through endless successions of changing beauty, and 
towards evening a courteous welcome in a. pretty rustic 
home — that having all the luxuries of a &ne hotel (in 
particular some luxuries' that are almost sacred to 
Alpine regions), was at the tame time liberated from the 
inevitable accompaniments of such hotels in great cities 
or at great travetllng stations — viz., the tumult and uproar. 
Life on this model was but too delightful ; and to 
myself especially, that am never thoroughly in health 
unless when having pedestrian exercise to the extent 
of fifteen miles at the most, and eight to ten miles at the 
least. living thus, a man earned bis daily enjoyment. 
But what did it cost? About half a gninea a day: 
whilst my boyish allowance was not a third of this. 
The flagrant health, health boiling over in fiery rapture, 
which ran along, side by side, with exerdse on this 
scale, whilst all the while from morning to night I 
was inhahog mountain air, soon passed into a hateful 
scou^e. Perquisites to servants and a bed would have 
absorbed the whole of my weekly guinea. My policy 
therefore was, if the autumnal air was warm enough, to 
save this expense of a bed and the chambermaid by 
sleeping amongst ferns or furze upon a hillside; and 
perhaps with a doak of sufficient weight as well as 
compass, or an Arab's burnoose, this would have been 
no great hardship. But then in the daytime what an 
oppressive burden to carry I So perhaps it was as well 
that I had no cloak at all. I <^d, however, for some 
weeks try the plan of carrying a canvas tent manufac- 
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tured bj myself and not latter than an ordinary 
umbrella: but to [Mtch thii securely I found difficult; 
and on windy nighti it became a troublesome com- 
panion. Ai winter drew near, this ^rsuackuig system 
became too dangerous to attempt Still one may 
bJTouack decently, bailing rain and wind, up to the 
end of October. And I counted, on the whole, that in 
a fortnight I spent nine nights abroad. There are, as 
perhaps the reader knows by experience, no jaguars in 
Wales — nor p umas — nor .anarondaa — nor (generally 
speaking) any Thuj ia. What 1 feared most, but perhaps 
only through ignorance of zoolt^, was, lest, whilst my 
sleeping face was upturned to the stars, some one of the 
many little Brahmin ical-looking cows on the Cambrian 
hills, one or other, might poach her foot into the centre 
of my face. I do not suppose aoy fixed hostility of that 
nature to English faces in Welsh cows : but ererywhere ' 
I observe in the feminine mind something of beautifid 
caprice, a floral exuberance of ttut charming wilfulneas 
which characterises our dear human sisters I fear 
through all worlds. Against Thugs I had Juvenal's 
license to be careless in the emptiness of my pockets 
(cantabit vaattts ' coram iatroiu viator). But I fear that 
Juvenal's license will not always hold water. There are 
people bent upon ^cudfiellin e one who will persist In 
excusing one's having nothing but a bad shilling in one's 
purse, without reading in that Juvenalian vaatitat any 
privilege or license of exemption from the general fate 
of travellers that intrude upon the solitude of robbers,,^^ 

Dr. Johnson, upon some occasion, which I have 
forgotten, is represented by his biographers as account- 
ing for an undeserving person's success in these terms : 
'Why, I suppose that his nonsense suited their non- 
sense.' Can that be the humiliating solution of my 
own colloquial success at this time in Carnarvonshire 

I ' Vdeuui ' : — I un Bfrsld, though maD; k jeu hu passed since 
I read Juvenal, that the true clauictu sense of mumi if> careJas, clear 

from aJlinrJtH eftaixitij, so that nofwrfaj will be the f hhA of immo- 
nity from robbery. But snfier ma to nndenUnd it in tM >en9a at fna 

frim lAt buritH iftTVfaiy, in which kom waemli would be Iheeoauc 
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inns? Do not niggeit nich a thought, most courteous 
reader. No matter : won in whatsocva way, success is 
success J aod even nonsense, if it is to be victorious 
nonsense — victorious over the fatal habit of jawning in 
those who listen, and in some cases over the habit of 
disputing — must involve a deeper art or more effective 
secret oT power than is easily attained. Nonsense) in 
fact, is a very difficult thing. Not every seventh sod 
of a seventh son (to use Milton's words) is equal to the 
task of keeping and maintaining a company of decent 
men in orthodox nonsense for a matter of two hours. 
Come from what fountain it may, all talk that sncceeds 
to the extent of raising a wish to meet the talker again, 
must contain salt; must be seasoned with some flavour- 
ii^ element pun gent enough to neutralise the natural 
tendencies of all mixed conversation, not vigilanOy 
tended, to lose itself in innipiriitiwi and platitudes. 
Above all things, I ihuimed, as I would shun a pesti- 
Icnce, Coleridge's capital error, which through life he 
practised, of keeping the audience in a state of passive- 
ness. Unjust this was to others, but most of all to 
himself. This eternal stream of talk which never for 
one instant intermitted, and allowed no momentary 
opportunity of reaction to the persecuted and bated 
auditor, was absolute ruin to the interests of the talker 
himself. Always passive — always acted upon, never 
allowed to react, into what state did the poor afflicted 
listener — be that played the rdle of listener — collapse 7 
He returned home ia the exhausted condition of one 
that has been drawn up just before death IVom the 
bottom of a well occupied by foul gases ; and, of course, 
hours before he had reached that perilous point of 
depression, he had lost all power of distinguishing, 
understanding, oi connecting I, for m; part, without 
needing to ttunk of the unamiable arrogance involved 
in such a habit, simply on principles of deadliest selfish- 
ness, should have avoided thus incapacitating my hearer 
from doing any justice to the rhetoric or the argument 
with wbidi I might address him. 
Some gr«at advantages I had for colloquial purpose^ 
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and for engaging the attention of people wiser than my- 
self. Ignorant I was in a decree past all imagination of 
daily life — even as it exists in England. But, on the 
other hand, having the advantage of a^odigious memory, 
and the fiu greater advantage of a lo^nlJnstinct for Teel- 
ing in a moment the secret analogies or parallelisms that 
connected things else apparently remote, I enjoyed these 
two peculiar gifts for conversation : first, an inexhaustible 
fertility of topics, and therefore of resources for illustrat- 
ing or for varying any subject that chance or purpose 
suggested j secondly, a prematurely awakened sense of 
art applied to conversation. I had learned the use of 
vigilance in evading with civibty the approach of weari- 
some discussions, and in impressing, quietly and often- 
times imperceptibly, a new movement upon dialogues 
that loitered painfully, or see-sawed unprofitably. That 
it was one function of art to hide and mask itself (artis 
est artem celariS, this I well knew. Neither was there 
much art required. The chief demand was for new 
facts, or new views, or for views newly-coloured impres- 
sing novelty upon old facts. To throw in a tittle of the 
mysterious every now and then was useful, even with 
those that by temperament were averse to the mysterious ; 
pointed epigrammatic Bavings atiS^ts — even somewhat 
worn — were useful ; a seasonable quotation in verse was 
always effective; and illustrative anecdotes diffused a 
grace over the whole movement "5f the dialogue. It 
would have been coxcflgibry to practise any elaborate 
or any conspicuous art : few and simple were any artifices 
that I ever employed ; but, being hidden and seasonable, 
they were often effective. And the whole result was, 
that I became exceedingly popular within my narrow 
drcle of friends. This circle was necessarily a fluctu- 
ating one, since it was mainly composed of tourists that 
happened to linger for a few weeks in or near Snowdooia, 
making their headquarters at Betligellert or Carnarvon, 
or at the utmost roaming no forthcr than the foot of 
Cader Idris. Amongst tiiese fiigitive members of our 
society, I recollect with especial pleasure Mr. De Haren, 
an accomplished young German, who held, or had held. 
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the commission of lieutenant in our British navypEut 
now, in an interval of peace, was seeking to extend his 
knowledge of England, and alio of the English language ; 
though in /iaf, as regarded the fdllest command of it 
colloquially, he had little, indeed, to learn. From him 
it was that I obtained my first lessons in Gennan, and 
my first acquaintance with Gennan literature. Paul 
Richter I then first heard of, together with Hippel, a 
humorist admired by Kant, and Hamann, also classed 
as a humorist, but a nondescript writer, singularly 
obscnre, whom I have nerer since seen in the hands 
of any Englishman, except once of Sir William Hamilton. 
Wtb all these writers Mr. De Haren had the means of 
making me usefully acquainted in the small portable 
library which filled one of his trunks. But the most 
stationary members of this semi-literary circle were 
Welshmen ; two of them lawyers, one a clergyman. 
Tliis last had been regularly educated at Oxford — as 
a member of Jesus (the Welsh college) — and was a man 
of eztensiTe information. The lawyers had not enjoyed 
the same advantages, but they had read diligently, and 
were interesting companions. Wales, as is pret^ well 
known, breeds a population somewhat litigious . I do 
not think the worse of them for tiat. IhS martial 
Butlers and the heroic Talbots of the fifteenth century, 
having no regular opening for their warlike fury in the 
seventeenth century, took to quarrelling with each other ; 
and no letters are more bitter than those which to this 
day survive from the hostile correspondence of the 
brother Talbots contemporary with the last days of 
Shakspere.' One channel being closed against their 
martial propensiti es, naturally they opened such others 
as OTCumstances made available. This temper, widely 
spread amongst the lowtf classes of the Welsh, made it 
a necessity that the lawyers should itinerate on market- 
days through all the principal townftir-dieir districts. 
In those towns continually I met them; and continually 
we renewed our literary fiiendship. 

1 Sea oqweUlir ■ book 
title) on tM Pmoft In ita 
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Meantime alternately 1 sailed upon the high-priced 
and the low-priced tack. So exceedingly cheap were 
provisions at that period, when the war taxation of Mr. 
Pitt was partially intermitting, that it was easy beyond 
measure upon any three weeks' expenditure, by living 
with cottagers, to save two guineas out of the three. 
Mr. De Haren assured me that even in an inn, and not 
in a poor man's cottage (but an unpretending rustic inn, 
where the mistress of the house took upon herself the 
functions of every possible servant in turn — cook, waiter, 
chambermaid, boots, ostler), he had passed a day or 
two ; and for what he considered a really elegant dinner, 
as regarded everything except the table equipage (that 
being rude and coarse), he had paid otilj sixpence. 
This very inn, about ten or tweJve miles south of 
Dolgelly, I myself visited some time later; and I found 
Mr. De Karen's account in all points confirmed: the 
sole drawback upon the comfort of the visitor being that 
Uie fuel was chiefly of green wood, and with a chimney 
that smoked. I suffered so much under this kind of 
smoke, which irritates and inflames the eyes more than 
any other, that on the following day reluctantly I took 
leave of that obliging pluralist the landlady, and really 
felt myself blushing on settling the bill, until I bethought 
me of the green wood, which, upon the whole, seemed to 
balance the account. I could not then, nor can I now, 
account for these preposterously low prices ; which same 
prices, strange to say, ruled (as Wordsworth and his sister 
often assured me) among the same kind of scenery — i.e., 
amongst the English lakes — at the very same time. To 
account for it, as people often do, by alle^ng the want 
of markets for agricultural produce, is ciazy political 
economy ; since the remedy for paucity of markets, and 
consequent failure of competition, is, certainly not to 
sell at losing rates, but to forbear producing, and cou:- 
sequently not to sell at all.^ 

1 Tbiitaen yen* later— vii., in ihe jeat of Watcrtoo— happening to 
walk tfarooEh the whole PiiDCipalit]r from south to north, begiiming at 
Cardiff, and «ndin|; at Bangor, I turned aside about twenty-five imlei 
to inqufav after Ihe health of mf excelleat baaan, that detennilied 
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So cheap in fact were all provisions, which one bad 
any chance of meeting with in a labouring mao's houst, 
that I found it difficult under such a roof to spend six- 
pence a-day. Tea or coffee there was none : and I did 
not at that period very much care for either. Milk, with 
bread (coarse, but more agreeable by much than the 
insipid whity-grey bread of towns), potatoes if one 
wished, and ^o a little goat's, or kid's, flesh — these 
composed the cottager's choice of viands ; not luxurious, 
but palatable enough to a person Who took much 
exercise. And, if one wished, fresh-water fish could 
be had cheap enough ; especially trout of the very finest 
quality. In these circumstances, I never found it easy 
to spend even five shillings (no, not three shillings, 
unless whortleberries or fish had been bought) in one 
week. And thus it was easy enough to create funds for 

pluralist and Intenn antipole of all possible linecuriit*. I found her 
clEaniDg > pair of boots and nnm, and purpoalag (I latha- think) to 
cuter next upon Ibc elegant office of graamng a horse's hacls. In that 
design, howevei, ihe was thwarted iat the yaaenx by mjrielf and 
■DoUur totirist, who daimed her services in three or four other 
i^iaracters prenously. I inquired after the chimaey— was It sUil 
smoking? Sbe seemed mrpibed that it had ever been inspected of 
aiiTthing criminal ; to. as It was not a season for fires, I said no mors. 
But 1 saw plenty of green wood, and but a small proportion of paati. 
1 fesr, thrrelbre, Ibal this, the stale-room of the whole concent, stiU 
pobou the peace of the mihappj tourists. One personal indenutifica- 
tion, meantiCM, I mtisi mention which this little guUiy room made io 
me on (hat same night for all the tears ll had caused nw Io shed. Il 
happened that there wa* a pubUe dance held al this inn on this very 
ni^t. I tberefore retired early to my bedroom, banug had » long a 
walk, and not wishing to annoy the company, or the excellent land- 
lady, who bad, 1 daresay, (o play the fiddle to the dancers. The noisa 
anil uproar were almott insupportable ; so that I could not sleep al all. 
At three o'clock all became silent, the company haTing departed In a 
body. Soddeaiy from the little parlour, separated from my bedroom 
overhead by (he slightest and most pervious of ceilings, arose with the 
riling dawn the very sweetest of feoiale voices perhaps thai ever I bad 
heard, although for many yean an MaMvi al the opera. She wB* a 
stranger ; a visllra' from some distance ; and (I was told in the morn- 
ing) a MetbodisL What she sang, or at least tang last, wen the 
beauliftil verses of ShlrLey, ending— 

' Oikly the actions of the Jnsl 
Smdl sweet, and tdossom in the dim.' 
Hila taddent eunad ma lo forget and forglie the tricked liltia 
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mf periodical transmigration! back into the character of 
gentleman-tourist. Eren the half of five shilling) I could 
not always find means to spend : for in some families, 
raised above dependence upon daily wages, when I per- 
formed any services in the way of letter-writing, I found 
it impossible at times to force any money at all upon 
them. Once, in particular, near the small lake of 
Talyllyn (so written, I believe, but pronounced Taltlyn), 
in a sequestered part of Merionethshire, I was entertain«l 
for upwards of three days by a family of young people, 
with an affectionate and fraternal kindness that left an 
impression upon my heart not yet impaired. The family 
consisted, at that time, of four sisters and three brothers, 
all grown-up, and remarkable for elegance and delicacy 
of manners. So much beauty, or so much native good 
breeding and refinement, I do not remember to have 
seen before or since in any cottage, except once or twice 
in Westmoreland and Devonshire. They spoke English ; 
an accomplishment not often met with in so many 
members of one Welsh family, especially in villages 
remote from the h^h road. Here I wrote, on my &st 
introduction, a letter about priie-money for one of the 
brothers, who had served on board an English man-of- 
war ; and, more privately, two letters to sweethearts fot 
two of the sisters. They were both interesting in appear- 
ance; and one of uncommon loveliness. In the midst 
of their confusion and blushes, whilst dictating, or latber 
giving me general instructiDns, it did not require any 
great penetration to discover that they wished tbtai 
letters to be as kind as was consistent with proper 
maidenly reserve. I contrived so to temper my expres- 
sions as to reconcile the gratification of both feelings; 
and they were as much pleased with the way in which 
I had given expression to their thoughts, as (in their 
simplicity) they were astonished at my having so readily 
discovered them. The reception one meets with from 
the women of a family generally determines the tenor of 
one's whole entertainment. In this case I had dis- 
chafed my confidential duties as secretary so much 
to the geoeral satisfaction, perhaps also amusing them 
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with my conversation, that I was pressed to stay ; and 
pressed with a cordiaJity which I had litde incliiiation 
to resist. I slept unavoidably with the brothers, the 
only imoccupied bed standing in the chamber of the 
young women : but in all other points they treated me 
with a respect not usually paid to purses as light as 
mine ; making it evident that my scholarship and 
courteous demeanour wer» considered sufficient argu- 
ments of gentle blood. Thus I lived with them for 
three days, and great part of a fourth ; and, from the 
undiminished kindness which they continued to show 
me, I believe that I might have stayed with them up to 
this time, if their power had corresponded with their 
wishes. On the last morning, however, I perceived 
upon their countenances, as they sat at breakfast, the 
approach of some unpleasant communication ; and soon 
after, one of the brothers explained to me that, on the 
day before my arrival, their parents had gone to an 
annual meeting of Methodists, held at Carnarvon,' and 
in the course of that day were expected to return ; ' and 
if they should not be so civil as they ought to be,' he 
b^ged, on the part of all the young people, that I would 
not take it amiss. The parents returned with churlish 
faces, and ' Zfym Sassetiack ' (no Engliih) in answer to 
all my addresses. I saw how matters stood ; and so, 
taking an affectionate leave of my kind and interesting 
young hosts, I went my way. For, though they spoke 
warmly to their parents on my behajf, and often excused 
the naimeT of the old pec^le by saying that it was ' only 
their way,' yet I easily understood that my talent for 
writing love-tetters would do as little to recommend me 
with two sexagenarian Welsh Methodists as my Greek 
Sapphics or Alcaics; and what bad been hospitality, 

1 'At Camarvm' -.—It wai on Ibis occasion Ihat I learned how 
TBgua are the ideas of numitr in unpractised minds, ' What number 
ol people do you Ihink,' said I to an elderly person, ' will be assembled 
this day al Carnarvon ? "—' What number?" r^oined the person ad- 
dressed—' what number ? Well, really now, 1 should reckon— perhaps 
a matto- of four millions.' Four millions of cr<na people id littlt Car- 
nanoD, that could bardy find accommodation (I ihonld calcnlate) f<r 
an extra four hundred. 
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when offered with the gntcioui courtesy of my young 
Mends, would become charity, when connected with the 
harsh demeanour of their parents. 

About this time — ^just when it was becoming daily 
more difCcult to eke out the weekly funds for high- 
priced inns by the biTOuacking system — as if some over- 
mastering fiend, some instinct of m^^tion, sorrowful 
but irresistible, were dnving me forth to wander like 
the unhappy lo of the Grecian mythus, some oestrum o f 
hidden persecution that bade me fly when no man pur- 
sued ; not in false hope — for my hopes whispered but a 
doubtfiil chance, not in reasonable fear — for all was 
sweet pastoral quiet and autumnal beauty around me^ 
suddenly I took a fierce resolution to sacrifice my weekly 
allowance^ to slip my anchor, and to throw myself in 
desperation upon Ix>ndon. Not to make the case more 
frantic than it really was, let the reader remember what 
it was that I found grievous in my present position, and 
upon what possibilities it was that I relied for bettering 
it. With a more extended knowledge of life than I at 
that time had, it would not have been so hopeless a 
speculation for a boy, having my accomplishments, to 
launch himself on the boundless ocean of LondoiL I 
possessed attainments that bore a money value. For in- 
stance, as a ' Reader' to the Press in the field of Greek 
re-publications, I might perhaps have earned a livelihood. 
But these chances, whidi I n»illy had, never occurred to 
me in the light of useful resources ; or, to speak the truth, 
they were unknown to me : and those, which I chiefly 
relied on, were most unlikely to prove available. But 
what, meantime, was it that I complained of in the life 
that I was at present living ? It was this : the dilemma 
proposed to my choice was — that if I would — positively 
would — have society, I must live at inns. But if I re- 
conciled myself to a quiet stationary abode in some 
village or hamlet, in that case for me, so transcendently 
careless about diet, my weekly guinea would have pro- 
cured all that I wanted -. and in some houses the advant- 
age, quite indispensable to my comfort, of a private 
sitting-room. Yet even here the expense was most 
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needlessly enhanced by the aristocratic luxuriousness of 
our EngUsh Hystem, which presumes it impossible for 
a gentleman to sleep in bis sitting-room. On this foot- 
ing, however, I might perhaps hare commanded clean 
and comfortable accommodations in some respectable 
families, to whom my ooiselesi habits, and my respect- 
ful courtesy to women, would have recommended me 
as a desirable inmate. But the deadly drawback on 
this scheme was — the utter want of access to books, 
or (generally speaking) to any intdlectual intercourse. 
I languished all the day through, and all the week 
through — with nothing whatever, not so much as the 
county newspaper once in seven days to relieve my 
mortal ennui. 

I have toli the reader how inexplicably cheap was the 
life in poor men's cottages. But this did not aSect the 
prices at the first-class hotels, where only I had any 
chance of meeting society. Those, and chiefly on the 
plea that the season was so brief, chaiged London 
prices. To meet such prices, it would no longer be 
possible, as winter came on, to raise one-half the funds 
by passing half the time in a less costly mode. There 
was an end of any feasible plan for interleaving days 
of hardship with days of ease and intellectual luxury. 
Meantime, whilst this perplexity vras resounding in one 
ear, in the other were continually echoing the kind offers 
of my Welsh friends, especially the two lawyers, to fur- 
nish me with any money which I might think necessary 
for my visit to London. Twelve guineas, at length, I men- 
tioned as probably enough. This they lent me on the 
spot. And now, all at once, I was — r^dy for London. 

My farewell to the Principality was in the same tm- 
assuming character of pedestrian tourist as that in which 
I had entered it. Impedimenta of any kind — that is, the 
encumbrances of horse or baggage — I had none even 
to the last. Where I pleased, and wheti I pleased, I 
could call a halt. My last halt of any duration was at 
Oswestry ; mere accident carried me thither, and acci- 
dent very naturally in so small a town threw me across the 
path of the very warmest amongst my Welsh friends, who, 
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as it turned out, resided there. He, by mere coercioa 
of Undness, detained me for lerBial days ; for denial 
he would not take. Being as yet UDuianied, he could 
not vivify the other attractions of his most hospitable 
abode by the reiDforcement of female society. His 
own, however, coming recommended as it did by the 
graces of a youthful frankness and a kindling intellect, 
was all-sufficient for the beguiling of the longest da^^ 
This Welsh &iend was one of many whom I have 
crossed in life, chained by early accident or by do- 
mestic necessity to the calls of a professional service, 
whilst all the while his whole nature, wild and refractory, 
ran headlong into intellectual channels that could not 
be trained into reconciliation with his hourly duties. 
His library was already large, and as select as under the 
ordinary chances of provincial book-collection could be 
reasonably expected. For generally one-half, at the least, 
of a young man's library in a provincial town may be 
characterised as a mere dropping or deposition from 
local accidents, a casual windfall of fruits stripped and 
strewed by th^ roi^h storms of bankruptcy. In many 
cases, again, such a provincial library will represent 
simply that part of the heavy baggage which many 
a family, on removing to some distant quarter, has 
shrunk from the cost of transpwting, books being 
amongst the heaviest of household goods. Sometimes 
also, though more rarely, it happens that an ancient 
family dying out, having uiuivoidably left to executors 
the duty of selling every chaHel attached to its ancient 
habits of life, suddenly inffi met^ric glare there emerges 
from its hiding-place of centuries some great jewel of 
literature, a First Folio of the 1623 Shakspere, an un- 
castrated Decamerone, or other dazzlini^ ik^tb ^v. And 
thus it is that a large provincial libraryTUlDtlgETiaturaHy 
and peacefully accumulated, yet sometimes shows mute 
evidence of convulsions and household ti^edies ; speaks 
as if by records of storms, and through dim mementoes of 
half-forgotten shipwrecks. Real shipwrecks present often 
such incoherent hbraries on the floors of the hungry 
sea. Munificent is the library that sleeps unvcxed t^ 
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criticism at the bottom of the ocean, Indian or Atlantic, 
from the mere annual contributions and keepsakes, the 
nerer-ending Forget-me-nots, of mighty English India- 
men. The ITaisewell, with its sad parting between the 
captain and his daughteis, the Gresvenor, the Wintertan, 
the Abergavenny, and scores of vessels on the same scale, 
with populations varying by births, deaths, and marri- 
ages, populations large as cities, and rich as gold mines, 
capable of factions and rebellions, all and each have 
liberally patronised, by the gift of many Large-Paper 
copies, that vast submarine Bodleian, which stands in 
far less risk from fire th!m the insolent Bodleian of the 
upper world. This private Oswestry hbrary wore some- 
thing of the same wild tumultuary aspect, fantastic and 
disordinate, but was not for that reason the less attractive; 
everything was there that you never expected to meet 
anywhere, but certainly not to meet in company; so that, 
what between the library and the mercurial conversation 
of its proprietor, elated by the rare advantage of fraternal 
sympathy, I was in danger of finding attntctions strong 
enough to lay me asleep over the proprieties of the case, 
or even to set me a-dreaming over imagiruiry cases. In 
fiict, I had some excuse for doing so ; since I knew very 
imperfectly the common routine of my Mend's life ; and 
ixota his Xoltj Castilian sense of the obligations imposed 
by the great goddess Hospitality, I never should have 
been suffered to guess at the extent in which I was now 
gradually and unconsciously coming daily into collision 
with the r^ular calls upon his time. To ride ofi) under 
maskof budDess,'.uponacircuit of a week, would, in ^ 
eyes, have been virtually, as regards the result, meanly 
and evasively, as regards the mode, to turn me out of his 
house. He would sooner have died. But in the mean- 
time an accident, which revealed to me the true state of 
things, or at least revealed a suspicion of it, all at once 
armed my sense of delicacy against any fiirther lingering. 
Suddenly an^jiSmmU^ly I aimounced my departure — 
that and the mode of it. For a long time he fought 
with unaffected zeal against my purpose, as novrise 
essential to his own free action. But at last, seeing that 
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I was in earnest, he forbore to oppose B17 plan, cod- 
tenting himself with guiding and improring its details. 
My plan had been, to walk over the border into Eng- 
land, as &r as Shrewsbury (distant from Oswestry, I 
think, aboat e^hteen miles), and there to ascend any d 
the heavy stages which would convey me cheaply to 
Binningbam — the grand focus to whit^ all the routes 
of England in its main central area convgigs. Any such 
plan moved on the asaumpttoo that rain would be idl- 
ing steadily and heavily — a reasonable assumption at 
the close of November. But, in the possible event of 
fair weather lasting over four 01 five days, what should 
prevent me from traversing the whole distance on foot ? 
It is true, that the aristocratic scowl of the landlord 
might be looked for as a customary salutation at the 
close of each day's journey ; but, unless at solitary post- 
ing-houses, this criminal fact of having advanced by 
base pedestrian methods, known only to patriaichs o( 
older days and to modem 'tramps' (so they are called 
in solemn acts of Parliament), is easily eji{U4t£d and 
(^eansed, by distributing your dust, shouldyou foitim- 
ately have any to show, amoi^st the streets that you 
have invaded as a stranger. Happily the scandal of 
pedestrianism is in one respect more hopefully situated 
than that of scrofula or leprosy ; it is not in any case 
written in yout tace. The man who is guilty of pedes- 
trianism, on entering any town whatever, by the simple 
artifice of diving into the crowds of those untainted by 
that guilt, will emerge, for all practical purposes, washed 
and re-baptized. The landlord, indeed, of any one inn 
knows that you did not reach Aim on horseback, or in a 
carriage ; but you may have been visiting for weeks at 
the house of some distinguished citizen, whom it m^ht 
be dangerous to offend ; and you may even be fovour- 
ably known at some other inn. Else, as a general 
imputation, undoubtedly pedestrianism, in the estimate 
of English landlords, carries with it the most awful 
shadow and shibboleth of the pariah. My Welsh Mend 
knew this, and strongly u^ed me to take advantage of 
the public carriages, both on that motive and others. 
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A joume; of a hundred and eighty miles, as a pedes- 
trian, would cost me nine or ten days ; for which extent 
the mere amount of expenses at inns would more than 
defray the fare of the dearest carriage. To this there 
was no sound reply, except that corresponding expenses 
would arise, at any rate, on these nine or ten days, wher- 
ever I might be — in London, or on the road. Howero*, 
as it seemed ungracious to offer too obstinate a resist- 
ance to suggestions prompted so entirely by considera- 
tion for my own comfort, I submitted to my friend's 
plan in all its details ; one being that I should go by the 
Holyhead Mai), and not by any of the heavy coaches. 
This stipulation pointed to a novel feature in the 
machinery of travelling just then emerging. The light 
coaches charged almost mail prices. But the heavy 
coaches were at that time banning to assume a new 
and dreadful form. Locomotion was so prodigiously 
on the increase, that, in order to meet its demands, the 
old form of coach (carrying at most six insides) was ex- 
changing itself, on all great roads, for a long, boatlilu 
vehicle, very much resembling our modem detestable 
omnibus, but without our modem improvements. This 
carriage was called a ' long eoack^ and the passengers, 
twelve or fourteen insides, sat along the sides ; and, as 
ventilation was tittle regarded in those days — the very 
existence of an atmosphere being usually ignored — it 
followed that the horrors of Governor Holwell's black 
cage at Calcutta were every n^ht repeated, in smdler 
proportions, npon every great English road. It was 
finally i^reed that I should leave Oswestry on foot, 
simply with a view to the best enjoyment of the lovely 
weathn*; but that, as the mail passed through Oswestry, 
my friend should secure a place for me the whole way 
to London, so as to shut out competitors. 

The day on which I left Oswest^ (convoyed for nearly 
five miles by my warm-hearted ^end) was ■ day of golden 
sunshine amongst the closing days of November. As 
truly as Jessica's moonlight {Mirchant of Venice), this 
golden sunshine m^ht be said to sieep upon the woods 
and the fields; so awful was the univenal silence, so 
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profound the death-like stillness. It was a day beloi^ng 
to a brief and pathetic season of farewell summer resur- 
rection, which, under one name or other, is known almost 
ereiywhere. In North America it is called the 'Indian 
Summer.' In North Germany and Midland Go^nany 
it ia called the ' Old Wives' Summer,' and more rarely 
the * Girls' Summer.' It is that last brief resurrection of 
summer in its most brilliant memorials, a resurrection 
that has no root in the past, nor steady hold in the 
future, like the lam ben t and fitful gleams from an ex- 
piring lamp, mi^ictmg what is called the 'lightning 
before death' in sick patients, when close upon their 
end. There is the feeling of a conflict that has been 
going on between the lingering powers of summer and 
the strengthening powers of winter, not unlike that 
which moves by antagonist forces in some deadly in- 
flammation hurrying forwards through fierce struggles 
into the final repose of mortification. For a time the 
equihbtium has been maintained between the hostile 
forces; but at last the antagonism is overthrown; the 
victory is accomplished for the powers that fight on the 
side of death ; simultaneously with the conflict, the pain 
of conflict has departed : and thenceforward the gentle 
process of collapsing life, no loiter fretted by counter- 
movements, slips away with holy peace into the noiseless 
deeps of the Infinite. So swec^ so ghostly, in its soft, 
golden smiles, silent as a dream, and quiet as the dying 
trance of a saint, faded through all its stages this depart- 
ing <^7> along the whole length of which I bade farewell 
for many a year to Wales, and farewell to summer. 
In the very aspect and the sepulchral stillness of the 
motionless day, as solemnly it wore away through 
morning, noontide, afternoon, to meet the darkness 
that was hurrying to swallow up its beauty, I had a 
fantastic feeling as though I read the veiy language 
of resignation when bending before some irresistible 
agency. And at intervals I heard— in how diflerent a 
key J — the raving, the everlasting uproar of that dreadful 
metropolis, which at every step was coming nearer, and 
beckoning (as it seemed) to myself for purposes as dim, 
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for issues as incalculable, as the path of cannon-shots 
fired at random and in darkness. 

It was not late, but it was at least two hours after 
nightfall, when I reached Shrewsbury. Was I not liable 
to the suspicion of pedestrianism i Certainly I was : 
but, even if my criminality had been more unequivocally 
attested than it could be under the circumstances, still 
there is a loots ftnitentiet in such a case. Surely a man 
may repent of nn)' crime; and therefore of pedestrianism. 
I m^ht have erred ; and a court of pii p<mdri (dusty 
foot) might hare found the evidences of my crime on 
my shoes. Yet secretly I might be forming good resolu- 
tions to do so no more. Certainly it looked like this, 
when I announced myself as a passenger 'booked' for 
that night's mail. This character at once installed me as 
rightfully a guest of the inn, however profligate a life I 
might have previously led as a pedestrian. Accordingly 
I was received with special courtesy ; and it so happened 
that I was received with something even like pomp. 
Four wax-lights carried before me by obedient mutes, 
these were but ordinary honours, meant (as old experience 
had instructed me) for the first engineering step towards 
effecting a lodgment upon the stranger's purse. In &ct 
the wax-lights are used by innkeepers, both abroad and 
at home, to ' try the range of their guns.' If the stranger 
submits quietly, as a good anti-pedestrian ought surely to 
do, and fires no counter gun by way of protest, then he is 
recognised at once as passively within range, and amen- 
able to orders. I have always looked upon this fine of 
five or seven shillings (for wax that you do not absolutely 
need) as a sort of inaugural honorarium entrance-money, 
what in jails used to be known as smart money, pro- 
claiming me to be a man comme il faut; and no toll 
in this world of tolls do I pay so cheerfully. This, 
meantime, as I have said, was too customary a form to 
confer much distinction. The wax-lights, to use the 
magnificent Grecian phrase jm^jr vit, moved pompously 
before me, as the holy — holy fii^lhe inextinguishable 
fire and its golden hearth, moved before Csesar ^^psi 
Augustus, when he made his official or ceremonial avatars. 
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Vet itiU this moved along the ordinary channels of 
glorification ; it rolled along ancient grooves : I might 
say, indeed, like one of the twelve Ca^ars when d^ing, 
Ui fvto, Dtus jio (If s my private opinion that at this 
very moment I am turning into a god), but still the 
metamorphosis was not complete. That was accom- 
plished when I stepped into the sumptuous room allotted 
to me. It was a ball-room' of noble proportions — ^ghted, 
if I chose to issue orders, by three gorgeous chandeliers, 
not basely wrapped up in paper, but sparkling throu^ 
all their thickets of crystal branches, and flashing ba!ck 
the soft rays of my tall waxen lights. There were, 
moreover, two orchestras, which money would have 
filled within thirty minutes. And, upon the whole, one 
thing only was wanting — viz., a throne — for the comple- 
tion of my apotheosis. 

It might be seven F.u. when first I entered upon my 
kingdom. About three hours later I rose from my chair, 
and with considerable interest looked out into the night. 
For nearly two hours I had heard fierce winds arising ; 
and the whole atmosphere had, by this time, become 
one vast laboratory of hostile movements in all directions. 
Such a chaos, such a distractii^ wilderness of dim sights, 
and of those awful ' sounds that live in darkness ' (Words- 
worth's Excursion), never had I consciously witnessed. 
Rightly, and by a true instinct, had I made my farewell 
adieus to summer. All through the day, Wales and 
her grand mountain ranges — Fenmaenmawr, Snowdon, 
Cader Idris— had divided my thoughts with London. 
But now rose London— ^ole, dark, infinite — brooding 
over the whole capacities of my heart. Other object — 
other thought — I could not admit. Long before mid- 
night, the whole household (with the exception of A 
solitary waiter) had retired to rest. Two hours, at least, 
were left to me, after twelve o'clock had struck, for beait- 



il.and. I beliETc, extension: uid.anderthekcddentorbeingm^ ___ 
on ttaat particular nighi U» lole vUilw of Ihe bouK, I slipped oittvidil. 
aUj Idio Ihe bonours of a lemi-raeal reception. 
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■hakit^ reflectiotii. More than erer I stood upon the 
blink of a precipice ; ftnd the local circumstances BTound 
me deepened and intensified these reflections, impressed 
npon them solemnity and terror, sometimes even horror. 
It is all but inconceivable to men of unyielding and 
callous sensibilities, how profoundly others find their 
reveries modified and overruled by the external char- 
acters of the immediate scene around them. Many a 
suicide that hung dubiously in the balances has been 
ratified, and carried into summary effect, through the 
forlorn, sonl-revolting aspect of a crazy, dilapidated home. 
Oftentimes, without extravagance, the whole difference 
between a mind that spurns life and the same mind 
reconciled to life, turns upon the outside features of that 
particular domestic scenery which hourly besieges the 
eyes. I, in this Shrewsbury hotel, naturally contem- 
plated a group of objects tending to far different results. 
And yet in some respects they agreed. 

The unusual dimensions of the rooms, especially their 
towering height, brought up continually and obstinately, 
through natural links of associated feelings or images, 
the mighty vision of London waiting for me afar off. 
An altitude of nineteen or twenty feet showed itself 
unavoidably upon an exaggerated scale in some of the 
smaller side-rooms — meant probably for cards or for 
refreshments. This single feature <rf the rooms — their 
unusual altitude, and the echoing hollowness which had 
become the exponent of that altitude — this one terrific 
feature (for terrific it was in the effect), together with 
crowding and evanescen t images of the flying feet that 
so often had spread gladness through these halls on the 
wings of youth and hope at seasons when every room 
rang-with music — all this, rising in tumultuous vision, 
whUst the dead hours of rught were steding along, all 
around me — household and town — sleeping, and whilst 
against the windows more and more the storm outside 
was raving, and to all appearance endlessly growing, 
threw me into the deadliest condition of nervous emotion 
under contradictory forces, high over which {vedomi- 
nated horror recoilii^ from that nnhthomed al^si in 
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London into which I was now so wilfully predpitatiog 
myself. Often I looked out and examined the n^bt 
WOd it was beyond all description, and dark as 'the 
inside of a wolf's throat' But at interrals, when the 
wind, shifting continually, swept in such a direction as 
to clear away the vast curtain of vapour, the stars shone 
out, though with a light unusually dim and distant 
Still, as I turned inwards to the echoing chambers, or 
outwards to the wild, wild night, I saw London expant^ng 
her Tisionary gates to receive me, Uke some dreadful 
month of Acheron {Ae/urontis avari). Thou also, Whis- 
pering Gallery I once again in those moments of con- 
scious and wilful desolation didst to my ear utter 
mo nitorial , sighs. For once again I was preparing to 
utter an irrevocable word, to enter upon one of those 
fatally tortuous ^patCs of which the windings can never 
be unlinked. 

Such thoughts, and visions without number corre- 
sponding to them, were moving across the camera obscura 
of my fermenting fancy, when suddenly I heard a sound 
of wheels ; which, however, soon died off into some 
remote quarter. I guessed at the truth— viz., that it was 
the Holyhead Mail ^ wheeling off on its primary duty of 
delivering its bags at the post-office. In a few minutes 
it was announced as having changed horses ; and off I 
was to London. 

All the mails in the kingdom, with one solitary excep- 
tion (that of Liverpool), in those days, were so arranged 
as to reach London early in the morning. Between the 

1 The HolfhcBd Mul, depeading in its earlial stages npoo winds 
and waters (though not upon tides), could not realise (be same sxqnisile 
ftccnuttcj as mails tha-t moved exclusively upoo land. SlstJ miles of 
water; imnsil between Ehiblin and Holyhead were pfarformed with 
miraculous predsloo. The packets were intrusted by the General PiMt- 
offica to none but post-captains, who had commanded frigates. And 
the salaries were so high as lo make these commands conf^edly prizes 
in nautital life, and objects of keen competition. No evil, therefore, 
which care, foresight, and professional skill could remedy, was suHeicd 
to exist. Yet, after all, bafHing winds would now and then (especially 
In three or four weeks afttr the equinox) make it impossible for the rer; 
ablest man, under the total defect of steam resources, to keep his time. 
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houis of four and six A.U., one after the other, according 
to their station upon the roll, all the mails from the 
N[orth] — the E[ast] — the W[estl— the S[outh]— whence, 
according to some curious etymologists, comes the 
magical word NEWS — droTe up successively to the 
post-office, and rendered up their heart-shaking budgets; 
none earlier than four o'cloclc, none later than six I 
am speaking of days when all thii^s moved slowly. 
The condition of the roads was then such, that, in order 
to face it, a corresponding build of coaches hypeibolicallv, 
. massive was rendered necessary : the mai& wen['11[)on 
principle made so strong as to be the heaviest of all 
carriages known to the wit or the experience of man ; 
and from these joint evils of ponderous coaches and 
roads that were quag mires , it was impossible for even 
the picked breed or anglSh-coach-horses, all bone and 
blood, to carry forward their huge tonnage at a greater 
rate than six-and-a-hatf miles an hour. Consequently, 
it cost eight-and-twenty massy hours for us, leaving 
Shrewsbury at two o'clock in the dead of night, to reach 
the General Poat-ofBce, and faithfully to deposit upon 
the threshing-floors of Lombard Street, alt that weight 
Oi love and hatred which Ireland had found herself able 
to muster through twenty-four hours in the great depSt 
of Dublin, by way of donation to England. 

On reflection, I have done myself some injustice. 
Not altogether without a plan had I been from the 
first; and in coining along I had matured it. My 
success in such a plan would turn upon my chance of 
borrowing on personal security. jC^oo, without count- 
ing any interest upon it, would subdivide into four 
sums of £$0. Now, whaf interval was it that divided 
me from my majority? Simply an interval of four 
years. London, I knew or believed, was the dearest of 
all cities for three items of expenditure: (i) servants' 
wages ; (a) lodgings ; ' (3) dairy produce. In other 

1 Not muTersaUy. Glasgow, if joti travel from Hamma'fest sotith. 
wards (thai li. torn Ibc □ortbemmosi point of Norway, or Swedlili 
L«plaiid, travening all latltudei of Euiope to Gibraltar on Ibe weit, 
or Naplei on the east), la the one dearest place fee lod^oei kaown to 
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things, London was ofiten cheaper than most towns. 
Now, in a London street, having no pretensions beyond 
those of decent respectability, it has always been possible 
for the last half century to obtain two furnished rooms 
at a weekly cost of half a guinea. This sum (or say 
£2$) deducted would leave me annually about the 
same sum for my other expenses. Too certainly I 
knew that this would suffice. If, therefore, I could 
obtMn the ;^9oa, my plan was to withdraw from the 
knowledge of all my connections until I should become 
met juris by course of law. In such a case, it is true 
that I must have waived all the advantages, fanded 01 
reali'small or great, from residence at a university. But, 
as in fact I never drew the slightest advantage or eipoln- 
ment from any university, my scheme when realised 
froUd have landed me in the same point which finally 
I attained by its failure. The plan was simple enough, 
but it rested on the assumption that I could melt the 
obduracy of money-lenders. On this point I had both 
bopes and fears. But more irritating than either was 
the deiay, which eventually I came to recognise as an 
essential element in the policy of all money-lenders: 
in that way only can they raise up such claims on 
behalf of th«r law agents as may be fitted for snsUuD- 
ing their zeal. 

I lost no time in opening the business which had 
brought me to London. By ten A.u., an hour when all 
men of business are presumed to be at their posts, per- 
sonally or by proxy, I presented myself at the money- 
lender's office. My name was already known there: 
for I had, by letters from Wales, containing very plain 
and very accurate statements of my position in life and 
my pecuniary expectations (some of which statements it 
afterwards appeared that he had personally investigated 
and verified), endeavoured to win his &voarable attention. 

man. A decent lodglDg fbr a iliigle persoD, in Bdinborgb, whidi 
could be bad roulilr tor tuUf-a-guineii k-week, will in Glugow oost 
■ guinea. Olxgnw, except ai to lenknti, is » diw abode thui 
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The monej-Ieoder, u it turned out, bad one fixed rule 
of acdoD. He never granted a personal interview to 
any man; no, not to £e most beloved of his clients. 
One and all — myself, therefore, among the crowd — he 
referred for infoimation, and for the means of prosecut- 
ing any kind of negotiation, to an attorney, who called 
himself^ on most days of the week, by die name of 
Bmnell, but occasionally (might it perhaps be on red- 
ktter days?) by the more common name of Brown. 
Mr. Brunell-Brown, or Brown-Bnmel, had located his 
hearth (if ever he had possessed one), and bis house- 
bold gods (when they were not in the custody of the 
shertfi), in Greek Street, Soho. The house was not in 
itself, sapposii^ that its face had been washed now and 
then, at all disrespectable. But it wore an unhappy 
countenance of gloom and unsocia.1 fretfulness, due in 
reality to the long neglect of painting, cleansing, and 
in some instances of repairing. There were, however, 
no fractured panes of glass in the windows; and the 
deep silence which invested the house, not only from 
the absence of all visitors, but also of those common 
household functionaries, bakers, butchers, beer-carriers, 
sufficiently accounted for the desolation, by suggesting 
an excuse not strictly true — ^viz., that it might be tenant- 
less. The house already had tenants through the day, 
though of a noiseless order, and was destined soon to 
increase them. Mr. Biown-Bninell, after reconnoitring 
me through a narrow side-window (such as is often 
attached to front-doors in London), admitted me cheer- 
fully, and conducted me, as an honoured guest, to his 
private cffidna di^omatum at the back of the house. 
From the expression of his face, but much more from 
the contradictory and self-counteracting play of his 
features, you gathered in a moment that he was a man 
who had much to conceal, and much, perhaps, that he 
would gladly foi^et. His eye expressed wariness against 
surprise, and passed in a moment into irrepressible 
glances of suspicion and alarm. No smile that ever his 
face naturally assumed, but was pulled short up by some 
freezing counteraction, or was chased by some close- 
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following expression of sadnesi. One feature there was 
of relenting goodneis and nobleness in Mi, Brunell'i 
character, to which it was that subsequently I myself 
was most profoundly indebted for an asylum that saved 
my life. He had the deepest, the most liberal, and 
unaffected love of knowledge, but, above all, of that 
specific knowledge which we call Uteiature. His own 
stormy (end no doubt oftentimes disgracefid) career id 
life, diat had entangled him in perpetual feuds with 
his fellow-men, he ascribed, with bitter imprecat i^s. to 
the sudden interruption of his studies consequenmpco 
his Other's violent death, and to the necessity which 
threw him, at a boyish ^e, upMi a pcofessionid life in 
the lower branches of law— threw him, therefore, upon 
daily temptations, by surrounding him with opportunities 
for taking advantages not strictly honourable, befbie he 
had formed any fixed principles at all. From the voy 
first, Mr. Brunell had entered zealously into such con- 
versations with myself as either gave openings for re- 
viving his own deligbt&l remembrances of classic 
authors, or brought up sometimes doubts for stdution, 
sometimes perplexides and cases of intricate construc- 
tion for illustration and disentanglement Hunger- 
bitten as the house and the household genius seemed, 
wearing the legend of Famitu upon every mantelpiece 
or ' coigne of vantage,' and vehemently protesting, as 
it must have done through all its echoes, against the 
introduction of supernumerary mouths, nevertheless 
there was (and, I suppose^ of necessity) a clerk, who 
bore the name of Fyment, or Fyemont, then first of all, 
then last of all, made known to me as a possible sur- 
name. Mr. Pyment had no aHas — or ncA to my know- 
ledge — except, indeed, in the vituperari ve vocabulary 
of Mr. Brunell, in which most vineg af ettTi O menclature 
he bore many score* of opprob nous names,~li»vinK mT 
reference whatever to any real liabits of the man, good 
or bad. At two rooms' distance, Mr. Brunei always 
assumed a minute and circumstantial knowledge of 
what Pyment was doing then, and what he was going 
to do next. AU which Pyment gave himself little 
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troDble to answer, unlesi it happened (as now and 
tben it did) that he could do so with ludicrous effect. 
What msde the necessity for Pyment was the continual 
call for ' an appearance ' to be put in at some of the 
suboidinate couite in Westminster — courts of consdence, 
sheriff courts, /&c!) But it happens often that he who 
is most indispii^ble, and gets through most work at 
one hour, becomes a useless burden at another ; as the 
hardest-working reaper seems, in the eyes of an igno- 
ramus, on a wet, wintry day, to be a luxurious idler. 
Of these ups and downs in Pymenfs working life, Mr. 
Brunell made a most cynical use; making out that 
Pyment not only did nothing, but also that he created 
much work for the afBicted Brunell. However, it hap- 
pened occasionally that the truth vindicated itself, by 
making a call upon Pymenfs physics — aggressive or 
defensive — that needed an instant attention. ' Pyment, 
I say; this way, Pyment — you're wanted, Pyment.' la 
fact, both were big, hulking men, and had need to be 
so ; for sometimes, whether with good reason or none, 
clients at the end of a losing suit, or of a suit nominally 
gained, but unexpectedly laden with heavy expenses, be- 
came refractQEy, showed fight, and gare Pyment reason 
for sayiiig that at least on this day he had earned his 
salary by serving an ejectment on a client whom on 
any other plan it might have been hard to settle with. 

But I am anticipating. I go back, therefore, for a few 
explanatory words, to the day of my arrival in London. 
How beneficial to me would a little candour have been 
at that early period 1 If (which was the simple truth, 
known to all parries but myself) I had been told that 
nothing would be brought to a close in less than six 
months, even assuming the ultimate adoption of my 
proposals, I should from the first have dismissed aU 
hopes of this nature, as being unsuited to the prac- 
ticabihties of my situation. It will be seen further on, 
that there was a real and sincere intenrion of advancing 
the money wanted But it was then too late. And 
universally I believe myself entitled to say, that even 
boQOUiable lawyers will not in a case of this natme 
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more at a faster pace; they wilt alt alike loiter upon 
varied allegations through six months; and for this 
reason, that any shorter period, they fancy, will hardly 
seem to justify, in the eyes of their client, the sum 
which they find themselves entitled to cliarge for their 
trouble and their preliminary coirespondence. How 
much better for both sides, and more honourable, as 
more frank and free from disguises, ttiat the client 
should say, ' Raise this sum ' (of, suppose, ;^40o) ' in 
three weeks, which can be done, if it can be done in 
three years, and here is a diMiut of j£iop. Delay foi 
two months, and I decline the whole transaction.' 
Treated with that sort of openness, how much bodily 
suffering of an extreme order, and how much of the 
sickness from hope deferred, should I have escaped I 
Whereas, under die system (pursued with me as with 
all clients) of continually refreshing my hopes with new 
delusions, whiting me on with pretended preparation of 
deeds, and~ext0Hing from me, out of every littte remit- 
tance I received from old family friends casually met in 
London, as much as possible for the purcliase of imagi- 
nary stamps, the result was, that I myself was brought 
to the brink of destruction through pure inanitioq : 
wtiilst, OD the other hand, those concerned in these 
deceptions gained nothing that might not tiave been 
gained honourably and rightfiilly under a system of 
plain dealing. Ai it was, subject to these eternal decep- 
tions, I continued for seven or eight weeks to live most 
parsimoniously in lodgings. These lodgings, though 
"barely dec^f in my eyes, ran away with at the teut 
two-thirds of my remaining guineas. At length, whilst 
it was yet possible to reserve a solitary half-guinea to- 
wards the more urgent interest of finding daily food, 
I gave up my rooms ; and, stating exactly the drcum- 
stances in which I stood, requested permission of Mr. 
Brunell to make use of his laige bouse as a nightly 
asylum from the open air. Parliament had not then 
made it a crime, next door to a felony, for a man to sleep 
oulx)f-doors (aM^tae twenty years later was done b^ 
out ben ign legyutors) ; as yet Hat was no crimej By 
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the law I came to know sin ; and looking back to the 
Cambriaa hills from distant years, discovered to my 
surprise what a pailiamcDtary wretch I bad been in 
elder days, when I slept amongst cows on the open hill- 
sides. Lawful aa yet this was ; but not, therefore, less 
full of misery. Naturally, then, I was delighted when 
Mr. Bruaell not only most readily assented to my 
request, but begged of me to come that very night, and 
turn the house to account as fully as I possibly could. 
The cheerfulness of such a concession brought with it 
one drawback. I now regretted that I had not, at a 
much earlier period, applied for this liberty; since 1 
might thus have saved a considerable fund of guineas, 
applicable, of course, to aU urgent necessities, but at 
this particular moment to one of clamorous urgency 
— viz., the purchase of blankets. O ancient women, 
daughters of toil and suffering, amongst all the hard' 
ships and bitter inheritances of flesh that ye ate called 
upon to face, not one — not even hunger — seems in my 
eyes comparable to that of nightly cold. To seek a 
refuge from cold in bed, and then, from the thin, gauzy 
texture of the miserable, wom-K)Ut blankets, 'not to 
sleep a wink,' as Wordsworth records of poor old women 
in Dorsetshire, where coals, from local causes, were at 
the very dearest — what a terrific enemy was (Aa/ for 
poor old grandmothers to face in fight I How feelingly 
I learned at this time, as heretofore I had learned on the 
wild hillsides in Wales, what an unspeakable blessing 
is that of wannth I A more killing curse there does \ 
not exist for man or woman, than that bitter combat i 
between the weariness that prompts sleep, and the keen, I 
searching cold that forces you from the first access of 
sleep to start up horror-stricken, and to seek warmth 
vainly in renewed exercise, though long since fainting 
under fatigue. However, even without blankets, it was 
a fine thing to have an asylum from the open air; and 
to be assured of this asylum as long as I was likely to 
want it. 

Towards nightfall I went down to Greek Street ; and 
found, on taking possession of my new quarters, that the 
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house already contained one single uunate, a poor, 
friendless child, apparently teo years old; but she 
seemed hunger-bitten ; and sufferings of that sort often 
malce children look older than they are. From this for- 
lorn child I learnt that she had slept and lived there 
alone for some time before I came ; and great joy the 
poor creature expressed, when she found that I was in 
future to be her companion through the hours of dark- 
ness. The house could hardly be called large — that is, 
it was not large on each separate storey; but, harii^ 
four storeys in all, it was large enough to impress vividly 
the sense of its echoing loneliness ; and, from the want 
of furniture, the noise of the rats made a prodigiom 
uproar on the staircase and ball ; so that, amidst the real 
fleshly ills of cold and hunger, the forsaken child bad 
found leisure to suffer still more from the self-created 
one of ghosts, gainst these euemies I could promise 
her protection; human companionship was in itself 
protection; but of otbei and more needful aid I had, 
alas I little to offer. We lay upon the floor, with a 
bundle of law-papers for a pillow, but with no other 
covering than a large horseman's cloak; afterwards, 
however, we discovered in a garret an old sofa-cover, 
a small piece of rug, and some fragments of other 
articles, which added a little to our comfort. The poor 
child crept dose to me for warmth, and for security 
t^ainst her ghostly enemies. When I was not more 
than usually ill, I took her into my arms, so that, in 
general, she was tolerably warm, and often slept when 
I could not; for, during the last two months of my 
sufferings I slept much in the daytime, and was »pl 
to fall into transient dozings at all hours. But my 
sleep distressed me more than my watching; for, besides 
the tumultuousness of my dreams (which were only not 
so awful as those which I shall have hereafter to describe 
as produced by opium), my sleep was never more than 
what is called dog-sUtp; so that I could hear myself 
moaning ; and very often I was awakened suddenly by 
my own voice. About this time, a hideous sensation 
b^an to haunt me as soon as I fell into a slumber, 
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vhich hu since retamed upon me at diSerent periods 
of my life — viz., a sort of twitching (I knew not where, 
but apparently about the region of the stomach), which 
compelled me violently to throw out my feet for the 
sake of relieving it. This sensation coming on as soon 
as I began to sleep, and the effort to relieve it constantly 
awaking me, at length I slept only from exhaustion ; and 
through increasing weakness (as I said before), I was 
constantly falling asleep, and constantly awaking. Too 
generally the very attaiimient of any deep repose seemed 
as if mechanically linked to some fatal necessity of self- 
interruption. It was as thoi^h a cup were gradually 
filled by the sleepy overflow of some natural fountain, 
the fulness of the cup expressing symbolically the com- 
pleteness of the rest : but then, in the next stage of the 
process, it seemed as though the rush and torrent-like 
babbling of the redundant waters, when running over 
from every part of the cup, interrupted the slumber 
which in their earlier stage of silent gathering they had 
so naturally produced. Such and so regular in its swell 
and its collapse — in its tardy growth and its violent 
dispersion — did this endless alternation of stealthy sleep 
and stormy awaking travel through stages as natural as 
the increments of twilight, or the kindlings of the dawn : 
no rest that was not a prologue to terror; no sweet 
tremulous pulses of restoration that did not suddenly 
explode through rolling clamours of fiery disruption. 
Meantime, the master of the house sometimes came in 
upon ns suddenly, and very early; sometimes not till 
ten o'clock ; sometimes not at all. He was in constant 
fear of arrest. Improving on the plan of Cromwell, 
every night he slept in a different quarter of London ; 
and I observed that he never failed to examine, through 
a private window, the appearance of those who knocked 
at the door, before he would allow it to be opened. 
He break&sted alone; indeed, his tea equipage would 
hardly have admitted of his tiazarding an invitation to 
a second person, any more than the quantity of esculen t 
material, which, for the most part, was little more than 
■ toll, or a few biscuits, purchased on his road from the 
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place where he bad slept Or, if he had uked a party, 
as I once learQedl; observed to him, the several mem- 
bers of it must have stood in the relation to each other 
(not sat'ia any relation whatever) of succession, and not 
of co-existence ; in the relation of parts of time, and not 
of the parts of space. During his breakfast, I generally 
contrived a reason for lounging in ; and, with an air of 
as much indiflerence as I could assume, took up such 
fragments as might chance to remain; sometimes, 
indeed, none at all remained. In doing this, I com- 
mitted no robbery, except upon Mr. Brunell himself, 
who was thus obliged, now and then, to send out at 
noon for an extra biscuit; but he, through channels 
subsequently explained, was repaid a thousandfold; 
and, as to the poor child, she was never admitted into 
his study (if I may give that name to his chief depository 
of parchments, law-writings, etc.) ; that room was to bet 
the Bluebeard room of the house, being regularly locked 
on his departure to dinner, about six o'clock, which 
usually was his final departure for the day. Whether 
this child were an illegitimate daughter of Mr. BruneU, 
or only a servant, I could not ascertain; she did not 
herself know; but certainly she was treated altogether 
as a menial servant. No sooner did Mr. Brunell make 
his appearance than she went below-stairs, brushed bis 
shoes, coat, etc. ; and, except when she was summoned 
to run upon some errand, she never emeiged from the 
dismal Tartarus of the kitchens to the upper air, until my 
welcome knock towards nightfall called up her little 
trembling footsteps to the front-door. Of her life during 
the daytime, however, I knew little but what I gathered 
from her own account at night; for, as soon as the 
hours of bnsinesE commenced, I saw that my absence 
would be acceptable ; and, in general, therefore, I went 
off and sat in the parks or elsewhere until the approach 
of twiUgbt. 

But who, and what, meantime, was the master of the 
house himself? Reader, he was one of those ginomalous 
practidoners in lower departments of the law who, on 
prudential reasons, or from necessity, deny themselves 
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all indulgence in the luxury of too delicate a conscience. 
In many walks of life, a conscience is a more expensive 
encumbrance than a wife or a carriage ; and, as people 
talk of 'laying down' their carriages, to 1 suppose my 
&iend Mr. Bninell had ' laid donn ' hii conscience foe 
a time; meaning, doubtless, to resume it as soon as he 
could afford it. He was an advertising attorney, who 
continually notified to the public, through the moming 
papers, that he undertook to raise loans for approved 
parties in what would generally be regarded as desperate 
cases — viz., where there was nothing better ^an personal 
security to offer. But, as he took good care to ascertain 
that there were ample funds in reversion to be counted 
on, or near connections that would not suffer the family 
name to be dishonoured, and as he insured the bor- 
rower's life over a sufQcient period, the risk was not 
great; and even of this the whole rested upon the actual 
money-lender, who stood aloof in the back-ground, and 
never revealed himself to clients in his proper person, 
transacting alt affairs through his proxies learned in the 
law — Mr. Brunei! or others. The inner economy of 
such a man's daily life would present a monstrous 
picture. Even with my limited opportunities for observ- 
ing what went on, I saw scenes of intrigue and complex 
chicanerr . at which I sometimes smile to this day, and 
at which I smiled then, in spite of my misery. My 
situation, however, at that time, gave me little experi- 
ence, in my own person, of any qualities in Mr. Brunell's 
character hut such as did him honour ; and of his whole 
strange composition I ought to forget everything, but 
that towards me he was obliging, and, to the extent of 
his power, generous. 

That power was not, indeed, very extensive. How- 
ever, in common with the rats, I sat rent free; and as 
Dr. Johnson has recorded that he never but once in his 
life had as much wall-fruit as he wished, so let me be 
grateful that, on that single occasion, I had as lai^e a 
choice of rooms, or even of apartments, in a London 
mansion — viz., as I am now at liberty to add, at the 
north-west comer of Greek Street, being the house on 
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that side the street nearest to Soho Square — as I conld 
possibly desire. Except tho Bluebeud room, which the 
poor child believed to be pennaoently tuuDted, and 
which, besides, was locked, all othen, from the attics 
to the cellan, were at our service. ' The world was all 
before us,' and we pitched our tent for the night in any 
spot we might fancy. This house I have described as 
roomy and respectable. It stands in a conspicuous 
situation, and in a well-known part of London. Many 
of my readers will have passed it, I doubt not, within a 
few hours of reading this. For myself, I never fail to 
visit it when accident draws me to London. About ten 
o'clock this very night (August T5, i8ai, being my birth- 
day), I turned aside from my evening walk along Oxford 
Street, in order to take a glance at it. It is now in the 
occupation of some family, apparently respectable. The 
windows are no longer coated by a paste, composed of 
ancient soot and supeiaiuuiatsd ''^n ; and 61c whole 
exterior no longer wears an aspect of gloom. By the 
lights in the front drawing-room, I observed a domestic 
party, assembled, perhaps, at tea, and apparently cheer- 
ful and gay — marvellous contrast, ip my eyes, to the 
darkness, cold, silence, and desolation, of that same 
house nineteen years ago, when its nightly occupants 
were one fomishing scholar and a poor, neglected child. 
Her, by-the-bye, in after years, I vainly endeavoured to 
trace. Apart from her situation, she was not what would 
be called an interesting child. She was neither pretty, 
nor quick in understanding, nor remarkably pleasing 
in manners. But, thank God I even in those years 1 
needed not the embellishments of elegant accessories 
to conciliate my affections. Plain human nature, in its 
humblest and most homely apparel, was enough for me; 
and I loved the child because she was my partner in 
wretchedness. If she is now living, she is probably a 
mother, with children of her own ; but, as I have said, 
I could never trace her. 

This I regret ; but another person there was, at that 
time, whom I have since sought to trace with far deepw 
earnestness, and with far deeper sorrow at my failure. 
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This person was 3 young woman, and one of that un- 
happy class who belong to the outcasts and pariahs of 
out female population. I feel no shame, nor have any 
reason to feel it, in avowing that I was then on familW 
and friendly tenns with many women in that unfortu- 
nate condition. Smile not, reader too carelessly fecilet 
Frown not, reader too unseasonably austere! Little 
call was there here Mther for smiles or frowns. A 
penniless schoolboy could not be supposed to stand 
within the range of such temptations; besides that, 
ac(x>rdii^ to the andent Latin proverb, ' sine Ctrert 
et Boicho,' &c. These unhappy women, to me, were 
simply sisters in calamity; and sisters amongst whom, 
in as lai^e measure as amongst any other equal number 
of persons, commanding more of. the world's respect, 
were to be found humanity, disinterested generosity, 
courage that would not falter in defence of the helpless, 
and fidelity that would have scorned to take bribes for 
betraying. But the truth is, that at no time of my life 
have I been a person to hold myself polluted by the 
touch or approach of any creature that wore a human 
shape. I cannot suppose, I will not believe, that any 
creatures wearing the form of man or woman are so 
absolutely rejected and reprobate outcasts, that merely 
to talk with them inflicts pollution. On the contrary, 
from my very earliest youth, it has been my pride to 
converse familiarly, mor* Socratico, with all human be- 
ings — man, woman, and child — that chance might fling 
in my way ; for a philosopher should not see with the 
eyes of the poor ]fmitary creature calling himself a man 
of the world, filled with narrow and self-regarding pre- 
judices of birth and education, but should look upon 
himself as a catholic creature, and as standing in an 
equal relation to high and low, to educated and un- 
educated, to the guilty and the innocent. Being myself, 
at that time, of necessity a peripa t etic , or a walker of 
the streets, I naturally fell in more frequently with those 
peripatetics who are technically called street-walkers. 
Some of these women had occasionally taken my part 
against watchmen who wished to drive me off the steps 
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of houses where I was sitting; others had protected me 
against more serious aggressions. But one amongst them 
— the one on whose account I have at all introduced 
this subject — yet no! let me not class thee, O noble- 
minded Ann , with that order of women ; let me 

find, if it be possible, some gentler name to designate 
the condition of her to whose bounty and compassion 
— ministering to my necessities when all the world stood 
aloof from me — I owe it that I am at this time alive. 
For many weeks I had walked, at nights, with this poor 
friendless girl up and down Oxford Street, or had i^ed 
with her on steps and under the shelter of porticos. 
She could not be so old as myself : she told me, indeed, 
that she had not completed her sixteenth year. By 
such questions as my interest about her prompted, I 
had gradually drawn forth her simple history. Hers 
was a case of ordinary occurrence (as I have since had 
reason to think), and one in which, if Loudon benefi- 
cence had better adapted its arrangements to meet it^ 
the power of the law might oftener be interposed to 
protect and to avenge. But the stream of London 
charity flows in a channel which, though deep and 
mighty, is yet noiseless and underground ; — not obvious 
or readily accessible to poor, houseless wanderers ; and 
it cannot be denied that the outside air and framework 
of society in London, as in all vast capitals, is unavoid- 
ably harsh, cruel, and repulsive. In any case, however, 
I saw that part of her injuries might have been re- 
dressed; and I uiged her often and earnestly to lay 
her complaint before a magistrate. Friendless as she 
was, I assured her that she would meet with immediate 
attention; and that English justice, which was no re- 
specter of persons, would speedily and amply avenge 
her on the brutal ruifian who bad plundered her little 
property. She promisad me often that she would ; but 
she delayed taking the steps I pointed out, from time 
to time; for she was timid and dejected to a degree 
which showed how deeply sorrow had taken hold <rf 
her young heart; and perhaps she thought justly that 
the most upright judge and the most righteous tribunals 
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could do nothing to repair her heaviest wrongs. Some- 
thing, however, would perhaps have been done; for it 
had been settled between us at length (but, unhappily, 
on the very last time but one that I was ever to see 
her), that in a day or two I, accompanied by her, 
should state her case to a magistrate. This little 
service it was destined, however, that I should never 
realise. Meantime, that which she rendered to me, 
and which was greater than I could ever have repaid 
her, was this. One night, when we were pacing slowly 
along Oxford Street, and after a day when I had felt 
unusually ill and faint, I requested her to turn off with 
Die into Soho Square. Thither we went; and we nt 
down on the Steps of a bouse, which to this hour 
I never pass without a pang of grief, and an inner 
act of homage to the spirit of that unhappy girl, in 
memory of the noble act which she there performed. 
Suddenly, as we lat, I grew much worse. I had been 
leaning my head against her bosom, and all at once 
I sank from her arms, and fell backwards on the steps. 
From the sensations I then had, I felt an iimer convic- 
tion of the liveliest kind, that, without some powerful 
and reviving stimulus, I should either have died on 
the spot, or should, at least, have sunk to a point of 
exhaustion from which all re-ascent, under my friend- 
less circumstances, would soon have become hopeless. 
Then it was, at this crisis of my fate, that my poor 
orphan companion, who had herself met with little 
but injuries in this world, stretched out a savit^ hand 
to me. Uttering a cry of terror, but without a moment's 
delay, she ran off into Oxford Street, and, in less time 
than could be imagined, returned to me with a glass of 
port-wine and spices, that acted upon my empty stomach 
(which at that time would have rejected all solid food) 
with an instantaneous power of restoration ; and for this 
glass the generous girl, without a murmur, pud out of 
her own humble purse, at a time, be it remembered, 
when she had scarcely wherewithal to purchase the bare 
necessaries of life, and when she could have no reason 
to expect that I should ever be able to rdmburse ber. 
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youthliil benefoctress ! how oftea ia succeeding Tears, 
standiDg in solitary places, and thinking of thee with 
grief of heart and perfect love — how often have I wished 
that, as in andent times the curse of a father wai 
believed to hare a supernatural power, and to pursue 
its object with a fatal necessity of self-fulfilment, even 
so the benediction of a heart oppressed with gratitude 
might have a like preiogativel; might have power given 
it &om above to chase, to haunt, to waylay, to pursue 
thee into the central darkness of a London brotbelf or 
(if it were possible) even Into the darkness of tlie grave, 
there to awaken thee with an authentic message of 
peace and forgiveness, and of final reconciliation I 

Some feelings, though not deeper or more passionate, 
are more tender than others ; and often when I walk, at 
this time, in Oxford Street by dreamy lamp-light, and 
hear those aiis played on a common strect-oigan which 
years ago solaced me and my dear youthful companion, 

1 shed tears, and muse widi myself at the mysterious 
dispensation which so suddenly and so cndcidly sepa- 
rated us for ever. How it happened, the reader will 
understand from what remains of this introductory 
narration. 

Soon after the period of the last incident I have 
recorded, I met in Albemaile Street a gentleman of his 
late Majesty's household. This gentleman had received 
hospitalities, on different occasions, from my bmily; 
and he challenged me upon the strength of my family 
likeness. I did not attempt any disguise, but answered 
his questions ingenuously; and, on his pledging bis 
word of honour that he would not betray me to my 
guardians, I gave him my real address in Greek Street. 
The next day I received from him a ten-pound bank- 
note. The letter enclosing it was delivered, with other 
letters of business, to the attorney ; but, though his look 
and manner informed me that he suspected its con- 
tents, he gave it up to me honourably, and without 

This present, from the particular service to which 
much of it was applied, leads me naturally to speak 
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;^^n of the original purpose which had allured me up 
to London, and which I had been without intermission 
prosecuting through Mr. Brunell from the first daf of 
mj arrival in London. 

In so mighty a world as London, it will suprise my 
readers that I should not have found some means of 
staving off the last extremities of penury ; and it will 
strike them tfiat two resources, at least, must have been 
open to me: viz., either to seek assistance from the 
friends of my family, or to turn my youthful accom- 
plishments, such u they were, into some channel of 
pecuniary emolument As to the first course, I may 
observe, generally, that what I dreaded beyond all other 
evils was the chance of being reclaimed by my guardians / 
not doubting that whatever power the law gave them 
would have been enforced against me to the utmost ; 
that is, to the extremity of forcibly restoring me to the 
school which I had quitted ; a restoration which, as it 
would, in my eyes, have been a dishonour, even if 
submitted to voluntarily, could not fail, when extorted 
from me in contempt and defiance of my own known 
wishes and earnest resistance, to have proved a humilia- 
tion worse to me than death, and which would, indeed, 
have terminated in death. I was, therefore, shy enough 
of applying for assistance even in those quarters where I 
was sure of receiving it, if at any risk of furnishing my 
guardians with a clue for tracing me. My fadier's 
friends, no doubt, had been many, and were scattered 
all over the kingdom ; but, as to London in particular, 
though a large section of these friends would certainly 
be found there, yet (as full ten years had passed since 
his death) I knew very few of them even by name ; and 
never having seen London before—except once, in my 
fifteenth year, for a few hours — I knew not the address 
of even those few. To this mode of gaining help, there- 
fore, in part the difficulty, but much more the danger 
whicfi I have mentioned, habitually indisposed me. In 
rq;ara to the other mode — that of turning any talents 
or knowledge that I might possess to a lucrative use — I 
now feel half inclined to join my reader in wondering 
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that I ihould have overlooked it. As a corrector of 
Greek proofs (if in no other way), I might surely have 
gained enough for my slender wants. Such an office 
as this I could hare discharged with an exemplary and 
punctual accuracy that would soon have gained me the 
confidence of my employers. And there was this great 
prehminary advantage in giving such a direction to my 
efforts, that the intellectual dignity and elegance asso- 
ciated with all ministerial services about the press would 
have saved my pride and self-respect from mortification. 
In an extreme case, such as mine had now become, I 
should not have absolutely disdained the humble station 
of 'devil.' A subaltern situation in a. service inherently 
honourable is better than a much higher situation in a 
service pointing to ultimate objects that are mean or 
ignoble. I am, indeed, not sure that I could adequately 
have discharged the fiinctions of this office. To the per- 
fection of the diabolic character I fear that patience is 
one of the indispensable graces ; more, perhaps, than I 
should be found on trial to possess for dancing attend- 
ance upon crotchety, authors, superstitiously fastidious 
in matters dT punctuation. But why talk of my qualifi- 
cations? Qualified or not, where could I obtain such 
an office? For it must not be forgotten that even a 
diabolic appointment requires interest Towards t^al, 
I must first of all have an introduction to some respect- 
able publisher; and this I had no means of obtaining. 
To say the truth, however, it had never once occurred 
to me to think of literary labours as a source of profit 
No mode sufficiently speedy of obtaining money had 
ever suggested itself, but that of borrowing it on the 
strength of my future claims and expectations. This 
mode I sought hy every avenue to compass; and 
amongst other persons I applied to a Jew named 



1 At tttM period {1.0111100 of 1B55), when Uitrtr-STc jean bm elapsed 
doce thfl firal publidtloD of IhEae memoln, nasoni of delicacy can no 
buiger ddm respect (or concealing the Jew'i name, or M least tha 
uiiie which he adopted In hii dealings with Ibe GoitileiL I %aj, 
therefore, without scmpje, that the name was DeU : and lome jesn 
latar it wu dm of the namei thai came before the House of Commoni 
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To this Jew, and to other advertising money-lenders, 
I had introduced myself, vith an account of my ex- 
pectations; which account they had little difiBculty in 
ascertaining to be correct. The person there mentioned 

as the second son of , was found to have all the ' 

claims (or more than all) that I had stated : but one 
question still remained, which the faces of the Jews 
pretty significantly suggested, — was I that person ? This 
doubt had never occurred to me as a possible otie; I 
had rather feared, whenever my Jewish friends scrutinised 
me keenly, that I might be too well known to be that 
person, and that some scheme might be. passing in thetr 
minds for entrapping me and selling ^e to my guardians. 

in connection with something or other tl baTtt lon^ fince forgotten 
trial) gtowiag oat of (he pacli&mculuj mOTcment againsl (be Dnlie 
ofYork, in reference to Mrs. Clark, etc Like til the other Jem with 
whom I hnve had negoiialioni, he wai frank uid hoDOurable in bii 
mode of conducting business. What ha promLsed he perfortned ; and. 
if hb terms were high, as naturally the; could not iul be, to cover his 
riski, he avowed them from cbe first. 

To this same Mr. Detl, by the waj, norne eighteen months after- 
wards, I applied again oa me same busitiess ; and, dating at that 
time fi'om a respectable college, I was fonunate enough to win bis 
iprinus attention to my proposals. My necessities had not tiisca liom 
vagance or youthful levities (these mjr habits forbade), but 
>m the vindictive malice of mj guardian, who, when he foimd 
.0 longer able to prevent me from going to the university, had, 
a parting token of his regard, refused to sign an order for granting 
; a sbilliag beyond the allowance made to me at school — vu., j£'ioo 
l^r annum. Upon this sum it was, in my time {i.t., !n (he first 
decennium of this century), taiely possible to have lived at college; 
and not possible to a man who, though above the affectation of 
ostentatious disregard for money, and without any expensive tastes, 
confided, nevertheless, rather loo mnch in toivants, and did not delight 
in the petty details of minute economy. I soon, therefore, became 
embarrassed : in a movement of impatience, instead of candidly avoW' 
ing my condition to my mother, or to some one of the guardians, more 
than one of whom would have advanced roe the £350 wanted (not in 
his legal i±aracter of guardian, but as a private -hiend), t was so 
foolish as 10 engage In a voluminous negotiation with the Jew, and 
was put in possession of the sum I asked lor, nn the ' regular terms of 
paying seventeen and thalf per cent, by way of annuity 00 all the 
money fiimished; Israel, on his pan, graciously luuming no more 
than about ninety guineas of the said money, on account Ol an attor- 
ney's bill (for what services, to whom rendered, and when — whether at 
the liege of Jerusalem, or al the building of the Second Temple— 1 
have not yet discovered). How many perehei this bill measured I 
really focgot ; but I stiU keep it in a cabinet cf natural curlositiei. 
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It was strange to me to find ntj own self, ma/erialHtr 
conEidered (so I expressed it, for I doted oa logical 
accuracy of distinctioas), suspected of counterfeitiiig my 
own self, formaKter considered. However, to siuiilj 
their scruples, I took the only course in my power. 
Whilst I was in Wales, I had received various letters 
from young friends; these I produced, for I carried 
theic constantly in my pocket Most of these letters 
were ^om the Earl of Altamont, who was at that time, 
and had ^^^^ foi some years back, amongst my con- 
fidential fnends. These were dated from Eton. I had 
also some frdrs-^he Marquis of Sligo, his father ; who, 
though absoibed^v> agricultural pursuits, yet having 
been an Etonian hlisi3elf, and as good a scholar as a 
nobleman needs to b^ still retained an affection for 
classical studies and fer youthful scholars. He had, 
accordingly, from the j^iati that I was fifteen, corre- 
sponded with me — somfetimes upou the great improve- 
ments which he had qiade, or was meditating, in the 
counties of Mayo and. Sligo, since I had been there j 
sometimes upon the lAerits of a Latin poet; at other 
times, suggesting subjects on which he fancied that I 
could write verses my»lf, or breathe poetic inspiration 
into the mind of my once familiar companion, his son. 

On reading the letters, one of my Jewish friends 
agreed to furnish two or three hundred pounds on my 
personal security, provided I could persuade the young 
earl — who was, by the way, not older than myself— to 
guarantee the payment on our joint coming of age ; the 
Jew's final object being, as I now suppose, not the 
trifling profit he could expect to make by me, bat the 
prospect of establishing a connection with my noble 
mend, whose great expectations were well known to 
him. In pursuance of this proposal on the part of the 
Jew, about eight or nine days after I had received the 
;^io, I prepared to visit Eton. Nearly three guineas 
of the money I had given to my money-lending friend 
in the background; or, more accurately, I had given 
that sum to Mr. X^unell, alias Brown, as representing 
Mr. Dellf the Jew; and a smaller sum I had given 
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directly to himself, <» bis own separate account. 
What hs alleged in excuse for thus draining my purse 
at 10 critical a moment was, that stamps must be 
bought, in order that the writings might be prepared 
whikt I was away from London. I thought In my 
heart that he was lying, but I did not wish to give 
him any excuse for charging bis own delays upon me. 
About fifteen shillings I had employed in re-establish- 
ing (though in a rery humble way) my dress. Of the 
renoaindeT, I gave one-quartei (something more than 
a guinea) to Ann, meaning, on my return, to hare 
divided with her whatever might remain. These 
arrangements made, soon after six o'clock, on a dark 
winter evening, I set oS; accompanied by Ann, towards 
Piccadilly; for it was my intention to go down as far 
as the turn to Salt Hill and Slough on the Bath or 
Bristol mail. Our course lay through a part of the 
town which has now totally disappeared, lo that I can 
no longer retrace its ancient boundaries — having been 
replaced by K.egent Street and its adjacencies. Swallow 
Street is all that I remember of the names superseded 
by this la^e revolutionary usurpation. Having time 
enough before us, however, we bore away to the left, 
until we came into Golden Square. There, near the 
comer of Sherrard Street, we sat down, not wishing to 
part in the tumult and blaze of Piccadilly. I had told 
Ann of my plans some time before, and now I assured 
her i^iain that she should share in my good fortune, 
if I met with any, and that I would never forsake her, 
as soon as I had power to protect her. This I fully 
intended, as much from inclination as from a sense 
tit duty ; for, setting aside gratitude (which in any case 
must have made me her debtor for life), I loved her 
as affectionately as if she had been my sister; and at 
this moment with sevenfold tenderness, &om pity at 
witnessing her extreme dejection. I had apparently 
most reason for dejection, because I was leaving the 
saviour of my Ufe; yet I, considering the shock my 
health had received, was cheerful and full of hope. 
She, on the contrary, who was parting with one who 
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had had little meana of serving her, except by kind- 
ness and brotherly treatment, was oTercome by sonow, 
lo that, vben I kissed hei at our final farewell, she put 
her arms about my neck, and wept, without speaking 
a word. I hoped to return in a week, at furthest^ and I 
agreed with her, that on the fifth night from that, and 
every n^bt afterwards, she should wait for me, at six 
o'clock, near the bottom of Great Titchfield Street; 
which had formerly been our customary haven of rendes- 
Tous, to prevent our missing each other in the great 
Mediterranean of Oxford Street. This, and other 
measures of precaution, I took; one, only, I forgot. 
She had either never told me, or (as a matter of no 
great interest) I had forgotten, hei surname. It is a 
general practice, indeed, with girls of humble rank in 
her unhappy condition, not (as novel-reading women 
of higher pretensions) to style themselves Miss Douglas, 
Miss Montague, etc., but simply by their Christian 
names, Mary, /ant, Frances, etc. Her surname, as 
the surest means of tracing her, I ought now to have 
inquired ; but the truth is, having no reason to think 
that our meeting again could, in consequence of a 
short interruption, be more di^cult or uncertain than 
it had been for so many weeks, I scarcely for a moment 
adverted to it as necessary, or placed it amongst my 
memoranda against this parting interview ; and my final 
anxieties being spent in comforting her with hopes, and 
in pressing upon her the necessity of getting some 
medicine for a violent cough with which she was 
troubled, I wholly forgot this precaution until it was 
too late to recall her. 

When I reached the Gloucester Cofiee-house in 
Piccadilly, at which, in those days, all the western 
mails stopped for a few minutes in going out of 
London, it was already a quarter of an hour past 
eight o'clock ; the Bristol Mail was on the point of 
going off, and I mounted on the outside. The fine 
fluent motion ' of this mail soon laid me asleep. It 
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is lomewhKt remvicable that the first easy or refreshing 
sleep which I had enjoyed for some months was on the 
outside of a mail-coach — a bed which, at this day, I find 
nther an uneasy one. Connected with this sleep was 
a little incident which served, as hundreds of others did 
at that time, to convince me how easily a man, who has 
never been in any great distress, may pass through life 
without knowing in his own person, and experimentally 
testing, the possible goodness of the human heart, or, as 
uawillingly I add, its possible churlishness. So thick a 
^ curtain of manners is drawn over the features and 
expression of men's natures, that, to the ordinary 
observer, the two extremities, and the infinite field of 
varieties which lie between them, are all confounded 
under one neutral disguise. The case was this. For 
the first four or five miles out of London, I annoyed 
my fellow-pas senget on the roof by occasionally fiiUing 
against him when the coach gave a lurch; and, indeed, 
if the road had been less smooth and level than it was, 
I should have fallen off from weakness. Of this annoy- 
ance he complained heavily ; as, perhaps, in the same 
circumstances, most people would. He expressed his 
complaint, however, more morosely than the occasion 
seemed to warrant ; and if I had parted with him at 
that moment, I should have thought of him as a surly 
and almost brutal fellow. Still I was conscious that I 
had given him some cause for complaint ; and therefore 

I apologised, assuring him that I would do what I could 
to avoid falling asleep for the future ; and, at the same 
time, in as few words as possible, I explained to him 
that I was ill, and in a weak state from long suffering, 
and that I could not afford to take an inside place. The 
man's manner changed upon hearing this explanation in 
an instant : and when I next woke for a minute, from 
the noise and lights of Hounslow (for, in spite of my 
efforts, I had again Men asleep within two minutes), I 

rood,— uid thli adnnuca it ihuad wltb Uie Ektb Mail (their roaw 
being na^tlf &m nme for • himdred uid Bve milei) ; bol. Kcondlr, 

II hod the npante kdvonttge of ao uctra nun for ezpenm labacribwl 
bf (be BriMo) in — ■-—- 
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found that he had put his ann round me to protect me 
from falling off; and for the rest of my journey he 
behaved to me with the gentleness of a woman. And 
this was the more kind, as he could not have known 
that I was not going the whole way to Bath or Bristol. 
Uafortunatelj, indeed, I did go further than I intended ; 
for so genial and refreshing was my sleep, being in the 
open air, that, upon the sudden pulling up of the mail 
(possibly at a post-office), I found that we had reached 
some place six or seven miles to the west of Salt HilL 
Here I alighted ; and, during the half-minute that the 
mail stopped, I was entreated by my friendly companion 
(who, from the transient glimpse I had of him under the 
glaring lights of Piccadilly, might he a respectable upper 
servant) to go to bed without delay. This, under the 
feeling that some consideration was due to one who had 
done me so seasonable a service, I promised, though 
with no intention of doing so ; and, in fact, I immedi' 
ately moved forward on foot It must then have been 
nearly eleven ; but lo slowly did I creep along that I 
heard a clock in a ra>ttage strike four aa I was on the 
point of turning down the road ftom Slough to Etoa 
The lui and the sleep had both refreshed me ; but I was 
weary, nevertheless. I remember a thought (obvious 
enough, and pointedly expressed by a Roman poet) 
which gave me some consolation, at diat moment, under 
my poverty. There had been, some weeks b^ore, a 
murder committed on Hounslow Heath, which at that 
time was really a heath, entirely unenclosed, and 
exhibiting a sea-like expanse in all directions, except 
one. I cannot be mistaken when I say that the name 
of the murdered person was Steele, and that he was the 
owner of a lavender plantation in that neighbourhood.^ 

' Two men, HollowaysadHaggectj, were long afterwards convicted. 
^D TtT] questionable eTidence, u [he perpeli«IorJ of this mtirdor. 
Tbe main lestimony gigainst them was ibat of a Newgate tnmkej, who 
had imperfeciljr overheard a conversation between tbe two men. The 
current impreision was that of great dissatisfaction with the evidence ■ 
and this impression was itrengihened by tbe pamphlet of an acme 
lawyer, expnlng tbe UDioundness and incohereacy of the sIMemenls 
reUed upon by the court. They were executed, however, In the teeth 
of all opposilloa. And u It happened that aA eacnnaiu wreck of life 
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EYOy itep of my regress (for I now walked with my face 
towards London) was bringing me neaier to the heath ; 
and it naturally occurred to me, that I and the accursed 
murderer, if he were that night abroad, might, at everj' 
iostant, be unconsciously approaching each other through 
the darkness ; in which case, said I, supposing myself — 
instead of being little better than an outcast, 

'Lodofmf learning, and noluidtmlda' — " 

like my friend Lord Altamont, heir, by general repute, 
to ;£3o,ooo per annum, what a panic should I be under 
at this moment about my throat 1 Indeed, it was not 
likely that Lord Altamont should ever be in my sitna- 
tiou ; but, neTertbeiesB, the spirit of the remark remuns 
true, that vast power and possessions make a man 
shamefully afraid of dying; and I am convinced that 
many of Uie most intrepid adventurers, who, being poor, 
enjoy the full use of their natural energies, would, if at 
the very instant of going into action news were brought 
to them that they had unexpectedly succeeded to an 
estate in England of ^^50,000 a-year, feel their dislike to 
bullets furiously sharpened,' and their efforts at self-pos- 
session proportionably difficult. So true it is, in ' the 
language of a wise man, whose own experience had made 
him acquainted equally with good and evil fortune, that 
riches are better fitted 



I dally with my subject, because, to myself, the 



EKcuiTBl at ths eiecatioD (not fewer, I believe, Uuui liity penoni 
biTing been trampled under tocH bj the UQuiual pressure of lome 
brewers' dnjtatsi forcing their way with linked aims to the ipact 
below the dfop), thu iragedjr was r^arded foe miui j jrears by a section 
al the London mob as a proridential judgment npon the passive 
metropolis. 

' It will be objected that many men, of the highest rank and wealth, 
have, notwithstanding, In our own day, as well ai tbrougboul oar 
biitory, been amongst the fbiamost In courting dangei on the field of 
battle. True ; but this Is not the ease luppoied. Lone fcmiliaritr 
d with wealth has, to them, deadened Ifaelr eflcct and 
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cemembnuice of tbeie times ti profoundly interesting. 
But my reader iliall not hsve tnj further cause to 
complain ; for now I hasten to its close. In the road 
between Slough and Eton I fell asleep; and, just u 
the morning began to dawn, I was awakened by the 
voice of a man standing over me, and apparently 
studying my physics, whilst to me — upon so sudden 
an introduction to him in so suspicious a situation — 
bis morals naturally suggested a more interesting subject 
of inquiry. I know not what he was. He was an ill- 
looking fellow, but not, therefore, of necessity, an ill- 
meaning fellow; or, if he were, I suppose he thought 
that no person sleeping out-of-doon in winter could 
be worth robbing. In which conclusion, however, as 
it r^arded myself, I have the honour to assure him, 
supposing him ever to find himself amongst my readers, 
that he was entirely mistaken. I was not sorry at his 
disturbance, as it roused me to pass through £tan before 
people were generally astir. The night had been heavy 
and misty, but towards the morning it had changed to a 
slight frost, and the trees were now covered with rime. 
I sln)ped through Eton unobserved; washed myself, and 
as far as possible adjusted my dress, at a little public- 
house in Windsor ; and, about eight o'clock, went down 
towards the precincts of the college, near which were 
congregated the houses of the ' Dames.' On my road 
I met some junior boys, of whom I made inquiries. An 
Etonian is always a gentleman; and, in spite of my 
shabby habiliments, they answered me civilly. My 
fnend Lord Altamont was gone to Jesus Collie, 
Cambridge. 'Ibi omnis efiiisus labor t' I had, how- 
ever, other friends at Eton; but it is not to all who 
wear that name in prosperity that a man is willing to 
present himself in distress. On recollecting m^elf, 
however, I asked for the Earl of Desert,' to whom 

I I had known Lord Dacn, the eldest taa of & mr IVR tainilr, 
lonie Teus eoriier. when bearing ibe titk of Lord Castweoak Cobb 
wu ihe family name ; tnA 1 believe tbal (bey traced their dooenl fion 
a person of tome historic Inleml — vie , ibM CnOe who wai tBemtarj to 
Ibe uiihapi^ Earl of Eoex during hii tiwttonabU tmattt BfunM th* 
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(though my acquaintance with him was not so intimate 
as with some others) I should not have shrunk from 
presenting myself under any circumstances. He was 
still at EtoD) though, I belierei on the wtng for 
Cambridge. I called, was leceived kindly, and asked 
to breakfast 

Lord Desert placed before me a magnificent breakfast. 
It was really such^ but in my eyes it seemed trebly 
magnificent from being the first regular meal, the first 
' good man's table,' that I had sat down to for months. 
Strange to say, I could scarcely eat anything. On the 
day when I first received my ten-pound bank-note, I bad 
gone to a baker's shop and bought a couple of rolls ; 
this Tery shop I bad some weeks before surveyed with 
an eageraess of desire which it was humiliating to 
recollect. I remembered the story (which, however, 
I now believed to be a falsehood) about Otway ; and 
feared that there might be danger in eating too rapidly. 
But there was no cause for alarm ; my appetite was 
utterly gone, and I nauseated food of every kind. This 
efiect, from eating what approached to a meal, I con- 
tinued to feel for weeks. On the present occasion, at 
Lord Desert's table, I found myself not at all better than 
usual; and, in the midst of luxuries, appetite I had 
none. I had, however, unfortunately, at all tiroes a 
craving for wine ; I explained my situation, therefore, to 
Lord Desert, and gave him a short account of my late 
sufferings ; with which he expressed deep sympathy, 
and called for wine. This gave me instantaneous relief 
and immoderate pleasure; and on all occasions, when 
I had an opportunity, I never failed to drink wine. 
Obvious it is, however, that this indulgence in wine 
would continue to strengthen my malady, for the tone 
of my stomach was apparently quite sunk; but, by a 
better re^roen, it might sooner, and, perhaps, effectually, 
have been restored. I hope that it was not from this 
love of wine that I lingered in the neighbourhood of my 
Eton friends ; I persuaded myself then, that it was from 
reluctance to ask Lord Desert, on whom I was conscious 
of having no sufficient claims, the particular service in 
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quest of which 1 had come to Eton. I was, however, 
unwilling to lose m; journey, and — I asked it. Lord 
Deiert, whose good-nature was unbounded, and which, 
in regard to myself, bad been measured rather by his 
compassion, perhaps, for my condition, and hii know- 
ledge of mj intimacy with several of his relatives, than 
by an over-rigorous inquiry into the extent of my own 
direct claims, faltered, nevertheless, at this request. He 
acknowledged that he did not like to have any dealings 
with money-lenders, and feared lest such a transaction 
might come to the ears of his connections. Moreover, 
he doubted whether Ais signature, whose expectations 
were 10 much mora bounded than those of his consin, 
would avail with my uochristtan friends. Still he did 
not wish, apparently, to mortify me by a refusal per- 
emptory and absolute ; for, after a little considcratic«, 
he promised, under certain conditions, which be pointed 
out, to give his security. Lord Desert was at this time 
not above eighteen years of age; but I have often 
doubted, on recollecting, since, the good sense and 
prudence which on this occasion he mingled with so 
much urbanity of manner (which in him wore the grace 
of youthful sincerity), whether any statesman — the oldest 
and the most accomplished in diplomacy — could have 
acquitted himself better under the same circumstances. 

Re-comforted by this promise, which was not quite 
equal to the best, but far above the worst that I bad 
anticipated, I returned in a Windsor coach to London 
three days after I had quitted it And now I come to 
the end of my story. The Jews did not approve of 
Lord Desert's conditions, or so they said ; whedier they 
would in the end have acceded to them, and were only 
seeking time for making further inquiries, I know not ; 
but many delays were made — time passed on— the small 
fragment of my bank-note had just melted away, and 
before any conclusion could have been put to the busi- 
ness, I must have relapsed into my former state erf 
wretchedness. Suddenly, at this crisis, an opening was 
made, almost by accident, for reconciliation with my 
guardians. I quitted London in baste, and return^ to 
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the Priorf ; After loine dme, I proceeded to Oxford ; aod 
it wM not ontil many months had passed away that I 
had it in mj power agaio to revisit the ground which 
had become to interesting to me, and to this day remains 
■o, as the chief scene of my y oudifol sufferings. 

Meantime, what had become of Ann? Where was 
she ? Whither had she gone ? According to our agree 
ment, I sought her daily, and waited for hei ereiy night, 
BO long as I staid in London, at the comer of Titchfield 
Street ; and du|ing the last days of my stay in London 
I put into activity every means <rf tracing her that my 
knowledge of London su^ested, and the limited extent 
of my power made possible. The Street where she had 
lodged I knew, but not the house ; and I remembered, 
at last, some account which she had given of ill-treat- 
ment from her landlord, which made it probable that 
she had quitted those lodgings before we parted. She 
had few acquaintance; most people, besides, thought 
that the earnestness of my inquiries arose from motives 
which moved their laughter or their slight regard ; and 
others, thinking that I was in chase of a girl who had 
robbed me of some trlfies, were naturally and excusably 
indisposed to give me any clue to her, if indeed they had 
any to give. Finally, as my despairing resource, on the 
day I left London I put into the l^ds of the only person 
who (I was sure) must know Ann by sight, from having 
been in company with us once or twice, an address to 
the Priory. All was in vain. To this hour I have never 
heard a syllable about her. This, amongst such troubles 
as most men meet with in this life, has been my heaviest 
affliction. If she lived, doubtless we must have been 
sometimes in search of each other, at the very same 
moment, through the mighty labyrinths of London; per- 
haps even within a few feet of each other — a barrier no 
wider, in a London street, often amounting in the end 
to a separation for eternity 1 During some years I hoped 
that she did live ; and I suppose that, in the literal and 
unrhetorical use of the woni tt^riad, I must, on my 
different visits to London, have looked into many 
myriads of female faces, in the hope of meeting Ann. 
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I should know her again amongst a thouusd, and if 
seen but for a momcot Handsome she was not; but 
she had a sweet expression of countenance, and a 
peculiarly graceful carriage of the head. I lought her, 
i have said, in hope. So it was foi years ; but now I 
should fear to see hei ; and her cough, which grieved 
me when I parted widi hei, is now my consolation. 
Now I wish to see her do longer, but think of her, more 
gladly, as one long since laid in the grave — in the grave, 
I would hope, of a Magdalen ; taken away before injuries 
and cruelty had blotted out and transfigured her in- 
genuous nature, or the brutalities of ruffians had com- 
pleted the rain they had begun. 

So then, Oxford Street, stony-hearted stepmother, 
thou that listenest to the sighs of orphans, and drinkest 
the tears of children, at length I was dismissed from 
thee I The time was come that I no more should pace 
in anguish thy never-ending terraces ; no more should 
wake and dr^m in captivity to the pangs of hunger. 
Successors too many to myself and Ann have, doubtless, 
since then trodden in our footsteps, inheritors of oui 
calamities. Other orphans than Ann have sighed; 
tears have been shed by other children ; and thou, 
Oxford Street, hast since those days echoed to the 
groans of innumerable hearts. For myself, however, 
the storm which I had outUved seemed to have been 
the pledge of a long fair weather ; the premature suffer- 
ings which I bad paid down, to have been accepted 
as a ransom for many yean to come, as a price of long 
immunity from sonow ; and if again I walked in London, 
a EoUtary and contemplative man (as oftentimes I did), 
I walked for the most part in serenity and peace of 
mind. And, although it is true that the calamities of 
my novitiate in London had struck root so deeply in 
my bodily constitution, that afterwards they shot up and 
flourished afresh, and grew into a noxious umbrage that 
has over-shadowed and darkened my latter years, yet 
these second assaults of suffering were met with a forti- 
tude more confirmed, with the resonicei of a maturer 
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intellect, and with aUeri atJom. how deep I from sympfir 
thising KfiecdotL ' ""^ ' 

Thus, howerei, with whatsoever alleTiatioos, yean fat 
■niDder were bound together hj lubtle Unks of suffering 
derived from a common root. And herein I notice the 
Bhort-s^htednest of human desires — that oftentimes, on 
moonlight nights, during mv first mournful abode in 
London, my consolation was (if such it could be thought) 
to gue from Oxford Street up every avenue in succes- 
sion which pierces northwards through the heart of 
Marylebone to the fields and the woods; for that, said 
I, travelling with my eyes up the long vistas which lay 
part in light and part in shade — ' that is the road to the 
north, and, therefore, to Grasmere ' (upon which, though 
as yet unknown to me, I had a presentiment that I 
should fix my choice for a residence) ; ' and if I had the 
wings of a dove, lAat way I would fly for rest' Thus I 
said, and thus I wished in my blindness; yet, even in 
that very northern region it was, in that very valley to 
which my erroneous wishes pointed, that this second 
birth of my sufferings began, and that they again threat- 
ened (o besiege the citadel of life and hope. There it 
was that for years I was persecuted by visions as ugly, 
and by phantoms as ghastly, as ever haunted the couch 
of Orestes; and in this unhappier than he— that sleep, 
which comes to all as a respite and a restoration, and to 
him especially as a blessed balm for his wounded heart 
and bis haunted brain, visited m« as my bitterest scourge. 
Thus blind was I in my desires. And yet, if a veil inter- 
poses between the dim-sightedness of man and his future 
calamities, the same veil hides from him their allevia- 
tions; and a grief which bad not been feared, ia met by 
consolations which had not been hoped. I, therefore, 
who participated, as it were, in the troubles of Orestes 
(excepting only in bis agitated conscience), participated 
no less in all his supports ; my Eumenides, like his, were 
at my bed-feet, and stared in upon me through the cur- 
tains ; but, watching by my pillow, or defrauding herself 
of sleep to bear me company throi^h the heavy watches 
of the night, sat my^ Electra ; for thou, beloved M , 
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deu companion of eaj later jean, thou wut mj Btectra t 
xnd □either in nobilitjr of mind nor in loDg-suffeiing 
affection wouldst permit that a Grecian lister should 
excel an English wife. Foi thou thoughtest not much 
to stoop to bumble offices of kindness, and to seirile 
miDistiations of tenderest aSecdon; to wipe away for 
years the unwholesome dews opon the forehead, or to 
refresh the hps when parched and baked with ferer ; 
nor eTcn when thy own peaceful slumbers had by long 
sympathy become infected with the spectacle of my 
dread contest with ptutntoms and shadowy enemies, 
that oftentimes bade me 'sleep no more!' — not even 
then didst thou utter a complaint or any mnnnor, nor 
withdraw thy «ngelic smiles, nor shrink from thy service 
of love, more than Klectra did of old For she, too, 
though she was a Grecian woman, and the daughter of 
the lung of men,* yet wept sometimes, and hid bei face ' 
in her robe. 

But these troubles are past, and thou wilt read these 
records of a poiod so dolorous to us both as the legend 
of some hideous dream that can return 00 more. 
Meantime I am again in London; and again I pace 
the terraces of Oxford Street by night ; and oftentimes 
— vrtien I am oppressed by anxieties that demand all my 
philosophy and the comfort of thy presence to support, 
and yet remember that I am separated from thee by 
three hundred miles and the length of three dreary 
months — I look up the streets that run northward from 
Oxford Street, upon moonlight nights, and recollect my 
youthful ejaculation of ai^uish ; but then, remembering 
that thou art sitting alone in that same valley, and 
mistress of that very house to which my heart turned 

■ AgamemnDn — Irnf irtpOr. 

■ 'On/ia ttW tti WrXor. The nholuwlll know tlut Ihioogbont 
thli puiaga I refer (a tbe tttlj scene) of Un Omit]— out at Ibfl moot 
beautiful exhibilioni of the domestic aSisclicHU which even (he dramai 
of Euripidei on fumiih. To the unlearned reader, it mwf be aecd- 
tazj to nj thni the litunlioa M the opening of the dmnn a tliKi of a 
teotber attaaded only bjr hii liito durins tha demoniacal ponesnon 
of a mSaing eonsdenc* (or, In the mftholDn of the plaf, haunted by 
Ibt Furies), under drenmitancei of ImnwdiatB danger from ""-"'i. 
and of daucliaa or cold ngud from nominal friends 
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in 111 bUndnesi ninetecD yean ago, I think that, though 
blind indeed, and scattered to the winds of late, the 
promptings of my heart may yet hare had reference to 
a remoter time, and may be justified if read in another 
meaning ; and if I could allow myself to descend again 
to the impotent wishes of childhood, I should again say 
to myself, as I look to the north, ' Oh, that I had the 
wings of a dove I ' and with how just a confidence in thy 
good and giadoua nature might I add the other half of 
my early ejaculation — 'and that way I would fly for 
comfoitl' 



THE PLEASURES OF OPIUM 

It ii very long lince I first took opium ; to long, that 
if it had been a trifling incident in my life, I might have 
forgotten its date; but cardinal events are not to be 
forgotten ; and, from circumstances connected with it, 
I remember that this inauguration into the use of opium 
must be referred to the spring or to the autumn of 
1804; during which seasons I was in London, having 
come thither for the first time since my entrance at 
Oxford. And this event arose in the following way : 
from an early age I had been accustomed to wash my 
head in cold water at least once a day ; being suddenly 
seized with toothache, I attributed it to some relaxation 
caused by a casual intermission of that practice ; jumped 
out of bed, plunged my head into a baun of cold water, 
and with haii thus wetted went to sleep. The next 
morning, as I need hardly say, I awoke with excruciat- 
ing rheumatic pains of the head and face, from which 
I bad hardly any respite for about twenty days. On the 
twenty-fiist day I think it was, and on a Sunday, that I 
went out into the streets; rather to run away, if possible, 
from my torments, than with any distinct purpose of 
relief. By accident, I met a college acquaintance, 
who recommended opium. Opium [ dread agent of 
vnimagituble pleasure and pain ! I had heard of it as 
I bad heard of manna or of ambrosia, but no Airthet. 
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How unmeuitng a sound was opium at that time t iriut 
solemn chorda does it now itrike upon tnj heart I what 
heart-quaking vibrations of Bad and happy remem- 
btances ! Reverting for a moment to these, I feel a 
mystic importance attached to the minutest drcum- 
stances connected with the place, and the time, and 
the man (if man he was), that first laid open to me the 
paradise of opium-eatets. It was a Sunday aftemooo, 
wet and cheerless ; and a duller spectacle this earth of 
ouTB has not to ihow than a laJny Sunday in London. 
My road homewards lay through Oxford Street; and 
near 'the stattly Pantheon' (as Mr. Wordsworth has 
obligingly called it') I saw a druggist's shop. The 
druggist (unconscious minister of celestial pleasures !), as 
if in sympathy with the rainy Sunday, looked dull and 
stupid, just as any mortal dru^ist might be expected to 
look on a rainy London Sunday ; and when I asked for 
the tincture of opium, he gave it to me as any other man 
might do ; and, furthermore, out of my shilling returned 
to me what seemed to be real copper hal^ence, taken 
out of a real wooden drawer. Nevertheless, and not- 
withstanding all such indications of humanity, he has 
erer since figured in my mind as a beatific vision of 
an immortal druggist, sent down to earth on a special 
mission to myself. And it confirms me in this way of 
considering him that, wheii I next came up to London, 
I soi^ht him near the stately Pantheon, and found him 
not; and thus to me, who knew not his name (if, 
indeed, he had one), he seemed rather to have Tanished 
from Oxford Street than to have flitted into any other 
locality, or (which some abominable man suggested) to 
have absconded from the rent. The reader may choose 
to think of him as, possibly, no more than a sublunary 
druggist ; it may be so, but my faith is better. I believe 
him to have evanesced.* So unwillingly would I con- 

1 ■ Slaltfy ' :— It it bm fair to va.j thu Wordswortb raMnt to apeak 

of the interior, which could very little be infarred from (ha raon, tm- 
distineuiihedomside.asseen fx^senting itself eudwa^i in OifocdStneL 
■ ' Svanvad ' : — 1 his wa; of going off from the stage of life appears 
to haTe been well known in the serenteenth cenliuy, bat at that tints 
to hava been coniidered a peculiar pdvilega of n^tjp, and by do 
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nect any mortal rcmcmbrancei with that houi, and place, 
and creature that fint brought me acquainted with the 
celestial drag. 

Arrived at my lodgings, it may be lupposed that I 
lost not a moment ia taking the quantity preicribed. I 
was necessarily ignorant of the whole art and mystery of 
opium-taking ; and what I took I took under every dis- 
advantage. But I took it ; and in an hour, O heavens I 
what a revulsion I what a resurrection, from its lowest 
depths of the inner spirit 1 what an a pocalvps^ of the 
world within me. That my pains had vanished was now 
a trifle in my eyes; this n^;ative effect was swallowed 
up in the immensity of those positive effects which had 
opened before me, in the abyu of divine enjoyment thai 
suddenly revealed. Here was a ^naceap a '^pjiOKw 
viiirrvBii, fgr all human woes; here was the secret of 
happiness, about which philosophers bad disputed for 
so many ages, at once discovered ; happiness might now 
be bought for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat- 
pocket ; portable ecstasies might be had corked up in a 
pint-bottle; and peace of mind could be sent down by 
the mail 

And, first, one word with respect to its bodily effects ; 
for upon all that has been hitherto written on the sub- 
ject of opium, whether by travellers in Turkey (who may 
plead their privilege of lying as an old immemorial right^ 
or by professors of medicine writing ex catludra, I have 
but one emphatic criticism to pronounce — Nonsense t 
I remember once, in passing a book-stall, to have caught 
these words from a page of some satiric author — 'By 
this time I became convinced that the London newa- 
papers spoke truth at least twice a week — viz., on 
Tuesday and Saturday • — and might safely be depended 

■neani opao to llu ma oT dnisglili. For, Rbout the ]pear 1686, a poet 
of nilber ominoui dmhb (and who, tppu-enllT, did lattice to hu Dunr} 
— vii., Ur. Flat-man — in ipeakii^ of uie dnth <d Ctuulei 11., 
mpieiMi bit turpriat thAt taj prbue ibonld commit 10 nUcv «b Act 
■1 djlog : becaun, iati he, 

' King! ihoqlddiid^M die, and oDXy iU^piar' 
1 ' 7'tui^7 AK/foAvnitH'':— rli., the twadApaoa4ilGhUia GawMt 
k (sc nied 10 be) ptthlieboJ. 
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upon for — the list of bankiupts.' In like maiiDer, I do 
by no means deny that some truths ha<re been deli<rered 
to the world in regard to <^ium ; thus, it has been re- 
peatedly affirmed by the learned that Opium is a tawny 
brown in colour — and this, take notice, I grant; lecondlj, . 
that it is rather dear, which also I grant — for, in my 
time. East India opium has been three guineas a pound, 
and Turkey eight]; and, thirdly, that, if you eat a good 
deal of it, most probably you must do what is disagree- 
able to any man of regular habits — riz., die.' These 
weighty propositions are, all and singular, true ; I cannot 
gainsay them ; and truth erer was, and will be, com* 
mendable. But, in these three theorems, I believe we 
have exhausted the stock of knowledge as yet accumu- 
lated by man on the subject of opium. And therefore, 
worthy doctors, as there seems to be room for further 
discoveries, stand aside, and allow me to come forward 
^ and lecture on this matte v^ 
)1^> Y\n,t, then, it is not so much affirmed as taken for 
■^ granted by all who ever mention opium, formally or in- 
cidentally, that it. does or can produce intoxication. 
Now, rwler, assure yourself, meo periatlo, that no 
quantity c^ opiumever did, or could, intoxicate. As to 
the tincture-of opium (commonly called laudanum), that 
might certainly intoxicate, if a man could bear to take 
enough of it ; but why } Because rt contains so much 
pibof spirits (^ wipe, and not beca;ise it contains so 
much opiifm. But crude opium, I affirm peremptm lji; 
isincapable <tf producing an; state of body ai all reseni- 
blibg that which is produced by alcohol; and not in 
degru only incapable, but even in kind; it is not in the 

1 or this, bomTST, Uw learned i.ppear UtterlTlo h&*e donbtnl ; for, 
Id *. plmlad edition at Buchan'i Daintiiic Mtdtcim, which I once ttw 
in the hoDds of ■ farmer'i wife, who wai Btudfing it for the beoefit of 
her heaJlh, the doctor vu made to caution his readcra against taking 
mots tban ' twcnlr-fin nnc« ' of laudanum at one dose. The tniE 
reading had doubtleu been twenly-fiire draft or mininu, which in > 
BfTon equation Is held equivalent to one grain of average opium ; but 
opium itself — cruds opium — vnrlei eoormouilT In poriir and strength ; 
coniequenily the tinctun prepared (ram it. And mon af the modica] 
GonDoIiKtin whom t turn known boiled Iboic opfaim, lo u to elitanse 
H from gron impnritlaa. 
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quantity of its effects merely, but in the quality, that It 
differs altogether. The pleasure given by wine is always 
rapidly mouattng, and tending to a crisis, after which as 
rapidly it declines ; that (iom opium, when once generated, 
is stationary for eight or ten hours : the first, to borrow 
a technical distinction from medicine, is a case of acute, 
the second of chronic, pleasure ; the one is a flickering 
flame, the other a steady and equable glow. But the t^ 
main distinction lies in this^ — -that whereas wine disorders 
the mental faculties, opiun, on the contrary (if taken in 
a proper manner), introduces amongst them the most 
exquisite order, legislation, and harmony. Wine robs a 
man of bis self-possession ; opium sustains and rein- 
forces it. Wine unsettles th» judgment, and gtres a- 
preteroati^ral brightness and a vivid exaltation to the 
contempts and the admirations, to the lov£s and the 
hatreds, of the drinker; opiumj /on the contrary, com- 
municates lercnity and equipoise Jo all the faculties, 
active or passive ; and, with respect to the temper and 
moral fe^iugs in general, it gives simply that sort of 
vital warmth which is approved by the judgment, and 
which would probably always accompany a bodily con- 
stitution of primeval or ^^ied^uyian^ health. Thus, for 
instance, <Jp!lltn,"Iilce wiue, gives an expansion to the 
heart and the benevolent affections ; but, then, with this 
remarkable difference, that, in the sudden development 
of kind-heartedness which accompanies inebriation, 
there is always more or less of a maudlin and a transi- 
tory character, which exposes it to the contempt of Ae 
bystander. Men shake hands, swear eternal friendship, 
and shed tears — no mortal knows why ; and the ^imal 
nature is clearly uppermost. But the expansion of the 
beni pner feelings incident to opium is no febrile access, 
"no rogitiv e paroxysm ; it is a healthy restoration to that 
state which the mind would naturally recover upon the 
removal of any deep-seated irritation from pain that had 
disturbed and quarrelled with the impulses of a heart 
originally just and good. --Tnie it is, that even wine up 
to a certain point, and with certain men, rather tends to 
exalt and to steady the intellect. I myself who have aevci 
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been a. great winc-drinket, used to find that balf-a-dozen 
glasses erf wine advantageouslj affected the fkcultka, 
brightened aod intensified the consciousness, and gate 
to the mind a feeling of being 'fonderibus librata tuit' ; 
and certainly it it most abiurdly said) in popular lan- 
guage, of any man, that he is disguised in liquor ; for, on 
the contrary, most men are disguised by sobriety, and 
exceedingly disguised ; and it is when they arc drinking 
that men (Usplay themselves in their true complexion of 
charactei; which surely is not disguising themselves. 
But still, wine constantly leads a man to the brink of 
absurdity and extravagance ; and, beyond a certain 
point, it is sure to volatilise and to disperse the intel- 
lectual energies ; whereas opium always seems to com- 
pose what bad been agitated, and to concentrate what 
had been distracted. In short, to sum up all in one word, 
a man who is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, 
and feels that he is, in a condirion which calls up into 
supremacy the merely human, too often the brutal, part 
of his nature ; but the opium-eater ^I speak of him 
simply as such, and assume that he is m a normal state 
of health) feels that the diviner part of bis nature is para- 
mount — that is, the moral afiections are in a state of 
cloudless serenity ; and high over all the great light of 
the majestic intellect. 

This is the doctrine of the true church on the subject 
of opium : of which church I acknowledge myself to be 
the Pope (consequently infallible), and self-appointed 
legate d latere to alt degrees of latitude and longitude. 
But then it is to be recollected that I speak from the 
ground of a large and profound personal experience 
whereas most of the unscientific ^ authors who have at 

1 Amonpt the great becd of travellen, etc, who ibow xiffidont^bj 
Ihrit tfaougbtleuneu that ther never held kdj Intsrcoune with opnim, 
I man cauUoD my readen ipedally i^nst the brilliuit ■atboT of 
Anattaiiiu. This ([eiilleiiiui, wboM wit would lead one to p tt wina 
him u oplum-eiiler, has made ll Impouible lo coiuidet him in th>l 
cfauacter, rrom Ihe grievous misrepreMntatloa which be bu gtvao of In 
tBecU %i poga aij-ai? of Vol. i. Upon contidetatioD. ll must »ppe^ 
such [o Ihe i.ulbor himself; for, walvlne theerron I b&ve IiuistedoB is 
the leit. wbich (and others) are adopt^ in the fUlieM manneT, be wil 
Umaalf admit that an old gentlniiBn, 'wltb a mow-white heard.' vba 
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all treated of opium, xnd even of those who hxTe written 
professionally on the materia mediea, make it erident, 
by the horror they express of it, that their experimental 
knowledge of its action is none at all. I will, however, 
candidly acknowledge that I have met with one person 
who bore evidence to its intoxicating power, such as 
staggered my own incredulity; for he was a surgeon, 
and had himself taken opium largely for a most miser- 
able affection (past all hope of cure) seated in one 
particular organ. This affection was a subtle inflamma- 
tion, not acute, but chronic; and with this be fought for 
more (I believe) than twenty years; fought victoriously, 
if victory it were, to make life supportable for himself, 
and during ^1 that time to maintain in respectability a 
wife and a family of children altogether dependent on 
him.^ I happened to say to him, that his enemies 

eau ' ample doses of oplom,' uid U yet able to dellTer what li maanl 
and received u very weighty counsel on the bad effects of that practice, 
is but an indilTerenl endence that ophim aither kills people premataTely, 
or scaia tbem into a madbouie. Btit, foe my put, I sac into this old 
gentleman and bis motives: the fact is, be was ensmouied of' the little 
golden receptacle of the pernicious drug' which Anaitasiai carried 
about him ; and no way of obtaining it to safe aoit to feasible occuned 
as that of frightening its owner out of bii wits. This commentaiy 
throws a new light upon the case, and greatly improves it ai a story; 
for the old gendeman's speech, as a lecture on pharmacy. Is absurd; 
but, considered as a boax on Anastasius, it reads excellently. 

1 This lurgeoD it was who first made me awaie of the dangerouf 
variabilil)^ in opium as to stren^ under the shifting proportions cS itr 



ID with alien impurities. Natunslly, i 
aLva to tba dan^s- of ercating any artificial need of opium beyond w 
the anguish of his maladjr at aay rate demanded, trembling every hour 
on bebUf of bis pocc children, lest, by any indiscretion of his own, he 
■hotdd predpilale the crisis d his disorder, he law the neeeaiity of 
redncjng the daily dose to a miiiimnm. But to do this he mnsl fint 
obtain Sie means of measuring the cjoantilin of opium ; not the ai>- 
parenl quantities as determined br weighing, but the virtual atoi 



Tbe problem, therefore, changed its character, 
Impuritiei was the object ; (or, whilst s 
efficient parts otthec^um, they could 



Impuritiei was the object ; (or, whilst entangled with the operativ 



And this was effected Gnatlybya paillculu' mode of boiling theopmm. 
Tlul done, the residuimi became eqtuble in strength ; and tbe daily 
» could be nicdy adjusted. About iSgiainsformed hisdallyra'' 
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(«s I had heard) charged him with talking Donseoteon 
politics, and that bis friendi apologised for him, by 
suggesting that he was constantly in a state of intozica- 
tioD from opium. Now, the accusation, said I, is not 
prim&faHe an absurd one ; but the defence is. To my 
surprise, however, he insisted that both his enemies and 
his friends were in the right. ' I will maintain,' said he, 
' that I do talk nonsense; and, secondly, I will maintain 
that I do not talk nonsense upon principle, 01 with any 
view to profit, but solely and limply,' said he — ' solely 
and simply — solely and simply ' (repeating it three times 
over) ' because I am drunk with opium ; and that daily.' 
I replied, that as to the allegatiotL of his enemies, as 
it seemed to be establisbedi^on such respectable testi- 
mony, seeing that the three parties concerned all agreed 
so far, it did not become me to question it; but the 
defence set up I must demur to. He proceeded to dis- 
cuss the matter, and to lay down his reasons ; but it 
seemed to me so impolite to pursue on argument which 
must have presumed a man mistaken in a point belong- 
ing to his own profession, that I did not press him, even 
when his course of argument seemed open to objection ; 
not to mention that a man who talks nonsense, even 
though ' with no riew to profit,' is not alct^ether the 
most agreeable respondent in a dispute. I confess, how- 
ever, that the authority of a. surgeon, and one who was 
reputed a good one, may seem a weighty one to my 
prejudice ; but still I must plead my experience, which 
waa greater than his greatest by more than seven thou- 
sand drops a-day; and though it was not possible to 
suppose a medical man unacquainted with the character- 
istic symptoms of vinoua, intoxication, yet it struck me 
that he might prdceed on a logical error of using the 



Bngukh from his diaeoM. Bui theo, alao^ (ho fi^bt w&B finiahed, and 
the victory wu won. All dntiea were fulfilled : bia children praapec- 
oiuly laonched in life: and death, iriiicb Eo himself wu becximii^ dailir 
more necessary u a relief frem torment, now fell injuriomlr upon 
aabodr. 
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word intoxicatioa with too careless a latitode, extending 
it generically to all modes of nerroui excitement, instead 
of lestricting it to one special quality of pleasurable 
eleration, distinguiibed bj well-known lymptomB, and 
connected with tendencies not to be evaded. Two of 
these tendencies I will mention as diagnostic, or charac- 
teristic and insepaiable marks of ordinai; alcoholic in- 
toxicatioD, but which no excess in the use of opium ever 
developsf One is the loss of setf-command, in relation 
to all one's acts and purposes, which steals gradually 
(though with varying dc^es of speed) over all persons 
indiBCiiminately when indulging in wine or distilled 
liquon beyond a certain limit. The tongue and other 
oi^ana become unmanageable: the intoxicated man 
speaks inarticulately ; and, with regard to certain words, 
makes efforts ludicrously earnest, yet oftentimes un- 
availing, to utter them. The eyes are bewildered, and 
see double; grasping too little, and too much. The 
hand aims awry. The legs stumble, and lose their 
power (tf amatrrenf action. To this result ail people 
tend, though by varying rates of accelera tion. Secondly, 
as another characteristic, it may be noticed that, in al- 
coholic intoxication, the movement is always along a 
kind of arch ; the drinker rises through continual ascents 
to a summit or apex, from which he descends through 
corresponding steps of declension. There is a crowning 
point in the movement upwards, which once attained 
cannot be renewed: andi^s the blind, unconscious, 
but always unsuccessful dripPSf the obstinate drinker to 
restore this supreme altirade of enjoyment which tempts 
him into excesses that become dangerous. After reach- 
ing this aant of genial pleasure, it is a mere necessity of 
the case to sink through corresponding stages of collapse. 
Some people have maintained. In my hearing, that they 
had b^n drunk upon green tea ; and a medical student 
in London, for whose knowledge in his profession I 
have reason to feel great respect, assured me, the other 
day, that a patient, in recovering from an illness, had 
got drunk on a beef-steak. All turns, in fact, opon a 
rigorous definition of mtoxication, 
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Hftvii^ dwelt so much on this first and leading OTOr 
in respect to opium, I shall notice briefly a second and a 
third ; which are, that the elevation of spirits produced 
by opium is necessarily followed by a proportionate 
depression, and that the natural and even immediate 
consequence of opium is^tojpor and stagnation, animal 
as well as mental. The first of these errors I shall con- 
tent myself with simply denying ; assuring my reader, that 
for ten years during which I to^ opium not regularly, but 
intermittingly, the day succeeding to that on which I 
allowed myself this luxury was always a day of unusually 
good spirits. 

With respect to the torpor stipposed to follow, or 
rather (if we were to credit the numerous pictures of 
Turkish opium-eaters) to accompany, the practice of 
opium-eating, I deny that also. Certainly, opium is 
classed under the head of narcotics, and some such effect 
it may produce in the end ; but the primary effects of 
opium are always, and in the highest degree, to excite 
and stimulate the system. This first stage of its action 
always lasted with me, during my novitiate, for upwards 
of eight hours ; so that it must be the fault of the opium- 
eater himself, if he does not so time his otbibition of the 
dose, as that the whole weight of its narcotic influence 
may descend upon his steep. Turkish opium-eaters, it 
seems, are absurd enough to sit, like so many equestrian 
statues, on logs of wood as stupid as themselves. But, 
that the reader may judge of the degree in which opium 
is likely to stupefy the faculties of an Englishman, I shaU 
(by way of treating the question illustratively, rather than 
argumentatively) describe the way in which I myself 
often passed an opium evening in London daring the 
period between r8o4 and i8ia. It will be seen, that 
at least opium did not move me to seek solitude, and 
much less to seek inactivity, or the torpid state of self- 
involution ascribed to the Turks. I give this account 
at the risk of being pronounced a crazy enthusiast or 
visionary; but I regard that little. I must desire my 
reader to bear in mind that I was a hard student, and at 
severe studiei for all the rest of my time ; and certainly 
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I had jt right occasionally to relaxations as well as other 
people. 

The late Doke of Norfolk > used to say, ' Next Mon- 
day, wind and weather permitting, I purpose to be 
drunk'; and in like manner I used to fix beforehand 
how often within a given time, when, and with what 
accessory dicumstances of festal joy, I would commit 
a debauch of opium. This was seldom more than once 
in three weeks ; for at that time I could not have ven- 
tured to call every day (as afterwards I did), for 'a glass 
ef laudanum negus, warm, and without sugar.' No ; 
once in three weeks sufficed ; and the time selected was 
either a Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for 
which was this : — Tuesday and Saturday were for many 
years the regular nights of performance at the King's 
Theatre (or Opera House) ; and there it was in those 
times diat Grassini sang ; and her voice (the richest of 
contraltos) was delightful to me beyond all that I had 
ever heard. Yes; or have since heard; or ever shall 
hear. I know not what may be the state of the opera- 
house now, having never been within its walls for seven 
or eight years ; but at that time it was by much the most 
pleasant place of resort in London for passing an even- 
ing.* Half-a^uinea admitted you to ^e pit, under the 
troublesome condition, however, of being en grandt 
tenue. But to the gallery five shillings admitted you; 
and that gallery was subject to far less annoyance than 
the pit of most theatres. The orchestra was distinguished 

i'Tkt laU Dukt 9f NoTfaUt':- 
George BeaurooDt, sn old familial acquaintance o 
such exjHvisions an always liable to grievous mtsappimuoD. oj - idb 
late' duke Sir George ineani that duke onco lo well known to the 
naliou as the parlisaa fiiend of Fox, Burke, Sberidao, etc, at the eia 
of the great French Revoiution in 17S9-93. Since kit time, I believe 
there have been three geneiatioDi of ducal Howarda — who are always 
interesting to the En^jliib nation, first, from the bloodj hiitoijo Iradi- 
tion* surrounding their great home : secondly, irom the fact of their 
being at the head of the British PeerajK 

■ I trust that my reader has not been so iDaltentive to the windings 
of my narratiTeas to fancr me speaking here of the Brown-Bnmell and 
Fyment period. Naturally I had no money disposable at that period 
for the opera. I am speaking her* of years Stretching far beyond those 
b<>Ti*l> KKlMi— iuerludei in my Oxford life, ar bog aftv Oilbrd. 
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by its nreet and melodioos grandeur from all Engliih 
orchestras ; the composition of which, I confess, is not 
acceptable to my ear, &om die predominance of the 
clangorous initruments, and in some instances from the 
tyranny of the nolin. 'Hinlling was the pleasure with 
which almost always I heard this angelic Gras^ni. 
Shivering with expectation I sat, when the dme drew 
neai for her golden epiphany ; shirering I rose from my 
seat, incapable of rest, when that heavenly and harp-Uke 
voice sang its own victorious welcome in its prelusive 
thretiineio — tkrettdneie^ {dpvrravtXio — ^/MTTaviAw), The 
choruses were divine to hear ; and, when Grassini * 
appeared in some interlude, as she often did, and 
poured forth her pasaonate soul as Andromadie at 
the tomb of Hector, etc^ I question whether any 
TurV, of an that ever entered the paradise of opium- 
eaters, can have had half the pleasure I had. But, 
indeed, I honour the barbarians too much by suppOKng 
them capable of any pleasures approaching to the 
intellectual ones of an Ei^lishman. For music is an 
intellectual or a sensual pleasure, according to the 
temperament of him who hears it And, by-the-bye, 
with the exception of the fine extravaganza on that 
subject in Twelfth Ntgkt^ I do not recollect more 
tiian one thing said adequately on Haa subject of music 

— The beautiful representative echo bj 

ic sound of tbe GreciaD phormimt, or 

r iiuirumeni, wmch conJecturotlT bas beeu ihown most to 

luodeta European barp. In the case of andent Hebrew 

sed in the temple service, random and idle must be all. the 

guesses through (he Greek Septuagint or the Latin Vulgate to identily 
any one of them. But as lo GredaQ Instrumonls the case is different ; 
always tbeie is tbe remote chance of digging up some marbia iculpluta 
of orchestral appurtenances and properties. 

* Yet all things change ; this same Gra^nl, whom once 1 odorftd, 
afterwards, when gorged with English gold, went off lo Paris; and 
when I heard oo what terms ihe lived with a man so unmagnaiiimaas 
as Napoleon, 1 came to hate her. Did 1 complajn of any maQ's hating 
Englaiid, or teaching a wamin to bate bet bene£ictress 7 NcH at all ; 
but limply of his adopting at second-band the malice of a jealous 
nation, trilb which originally he could have had no sincere sympathy. 
Hat* nil if yon please ; bnl not lycophantlshly, by way of paying 
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in all literature. It is a passage in the Seligio Mediei'^ 
of Sir T. Browne, and, though chiefly remarkable foi its 
Gublimity, has also a philoso[^c value, inasmuch as it 
points to the true theory of musical effects, llie mil- 
take of most people is, to suppose that it is by the ear 
they communicate with music, and theiefoie that they aie 

Emely passive as to its efiects. But this b not so ; it is 
y the reaction of the mind upon the notices of tbie ear 
(the matter coming by the senses, the form from the 
mind) that the pleasure is constructed; and therefore 
it is dtat people of equally good ear differ so much in 
this point from one another. Now opium, by greatly 
increasing the actnrity of the mind, generally increases, 
of necessity, that particular mode of its activity by whk± 
we are aUe to construct out of the raw material of 
organic sound an daborate intellectual pleasure. But, 
says a friend, a succession of musical sounds is to me 
like a collection of Arabic characters : I can attach no 
ideas to them Ideas! my dear friend! there is do 
occasion for them ; all that class of ideas whidi can be 
avaiUble in such a case has a language of representative 
feelings. But this is a subject foreign to my present 
purposes ; it is sufficient to say that a chorus, etc., of 
elaborate harmony displayed before me, as in a piece fA 
arras-work, the ^ole <^ my past life — not as if recalled 
by an act of memory, but as if present and incarnated in 
the music; no longer painful to dwell upon, but the 
detail of its incidents removed, or blended in some hazy 
abstraction, and its passions exalted, spirituahsed, and 
sublimed. All this was to be had for five shillings — 
that being the price of admission to the gallery; or, if a 
man preferred die high-bred society of &e pit, even this 
might be had for half-a-guinea ; or, in fact, for half-a- 
crown less, by purchasing beforehand a ticket at tb e 
music shops. ' And over and above the music of the 
stage and the orchestra, I had all around me, in the 
intervals of the performance, the music of the ItaUan 

1 I baTt DM tba book a.\ ihii moment to contult ; but I tbiali ths 
pMiaga begins, ' And even that Hmn music, iriiich makes ons man 
nieiTy, anotbec mad. in me itijkel a deep fit of devotion,' etc 
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Unguags talked by lulian women — for the gallery was 
usually crowded with Italians — and I listened with a 
pleasure such as that which Weld, the traveller, lay and 
listened, in Canada, to the sweet laughter of Indian 
women ; for the less you understand of a language, the 
moie sensible you are to the melody or harshness of 
its sounds. For such a purpose, therefore, it was an 
advantage to me that in those days I was a. poor Italian 
scholar, reading it but little, and not speaking it at all, 
Dor understanding a tenth part of what I beard spoken. 
These were my opera pleasures ; but another pleasure 
I had, which, as it could be had only on a Saturday 
night, occasionally struggled with my love of the opera ; 
for, in those years, Tuesday and Saturday were the 
regular opera nights. On this subject I am afraid I 
shall be rather obscure, but, I can assure the reader, 
not at all more so than Marinus in his Lifi of Produs, 
or many other biographen and autobiographers of fair 
reputation. This pleasure, I have said, was to be had 
only on a Saturday night. What, then, was Saturday 
night to me more than any other night? I had no 
labours that I rested from ; no wages to receive ; what 
needed I to care for Saturday night, more than as it 
was a summons to hear Grassini? True, most logical 
reader ; what thou sayest is, and ever will be, unanswer- 
able. And yet BO it was, that, whereas different mea 
throw their feelings into different channels, and most 
men are apt to show their interest in the concerns of 
the poor diiefly by sympathy with thdr distresses and 
sorrows, I at that time was i^sposed to express mine by 
S3nnpathising with their pleasures. The painsof poverty 
I bad lately seen too much of — more than I wished to 
remember; but the pleasures of the poor, their hopes, 
their consoladons of spirit, and their restings from toil, 
can never become oppressive to contemplate. Now, 
Saturday night is the season for the chief regular and 
periodic return of rest to the poor, and to all that live 
by bodily labour; in this point the most hostile sects 
unite, and acknowledge a common link of brotherhood : 
almost all Christendom rests from its labours. It la a 
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rest iDtroductory to another rest; and divided by si 
whole day and two nights from the renewal of toil. On 
ihis account I feel always, on a Saturday night, as though 
I also were released from some yoke of bondage, had 
lome wages to receive, and some luxury of repose to 
enjoy. For the sake, therefore, of witnessing, upon as 
large a scale as possible, a spectacle with which my 
sympathy was so entiie, I used often, on Saturday 
nights, after I had taken opium, to wander forth, 
without much regarding the direction oi the distance, 
to all the markets, and other parts of London, whither 
the poor resort on a Saturday night, for laying out theii 
wages. Many a family party, consisting of a man, his 
wife, and sometimes one or two of their children, have I 
listened to, as they stood consulting on their ways and 
means, or the strength of their exchequer, or the price 
of household articles. Gradually I became familiar with 
their wishes, their difficulties, and their opinions, Some- 
times there might be heard murmurs of discontent ; but 
far oftener expressions on the countenance, or uttered 
in words, of patience, of hope, and of reconciliation to 
their lot. Generally speaking, the impression left upon 
my mind was, that the poor are practically more philo- 
sophic than the rich; that they show a more ready and 
cheerful submission to what they consider as jrremg^^ble 
evili or irreparable losses. Whenever 1 saw occasion, 
or could do it without appearing to be intrusive, I 
joined their parties, and gave my opinion upon the 
matter in discussion, which, if not always judicious, 
was always received indulgendy. If wages were a Httle 
higher, or were expected to be so — if the quartern loaf 
were a little lower, or it was reported that onions and 
butter were falling, I was glad ; yet, if the contrary were 
true, I drew from opium some means of consolation. 
For opium (like the bee, that extracts its materials 
indiscriminately from rosea and from the soot' of 
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chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a compliance 
with the master-key. Some of these rambles led me to 
great distances; for an opium-^ter is too happy to 
observe the motion of time. And sometimes, in my 
attempts to steer homewards, upon nautical principles, 
by finng my eye on the pole-star, and seeking ambi- 
tiously for a north-west passage, instead of ciicum- 
navigating all the capes and headlands I had doubled 
in my outward voyage, I came suddenly upon such 
knot^ problems of alleys, alleys without soundings, 
such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx's riddles of 
streets without obvious outlets or thoroughfares, as must 
baf9e the audacity of porters, and confound the intellects 
of hackney coachmen. I could almost have believed, 
at times, that I must be the first discoverer of some Ot 
these terra itieognita, and doubted whether they had 
yet been laid down in the modem charts of London. 
Positively, in one line of communication to the south 
of Holborn, for foot passengers (known, I doubt not, to 
many of my London readers), the road lay through a 
man's kitchen ; and, as it was a small kitchen, you 
needed to steer cautiously, or else you might run fotd of 
the dripping-pan. For all this, however, I paid a heavy 
price in distant years, when the human face tyrannised 
over my dreams, and the perplexities of my steps in 
London came back and haunted my sleep, with tfie 
feeling of perplexities, moral or intellectual, that brought 
confusion to the reason, that brought anguish and re- 
_^ morse to the conscience. 

/ Thus I have shown, or tried to show, that opium does 
* not of necessity produce inactivity or torpor ; but that, 
on the contra^, it oAen led me into markets and 
theatres. Yet, in candour, I will admit that markets 
and theatres are not the appropriate haunts of the 
opium-eater, when in the. divinest state incident to his 
enjoyment. In that state, crowds become an opprcsaon 

laarmuimg wu uidible, ihou^ tbdi bodilj fomu wen too imall to 
b« lisible M IhM altiinde. On inqoiiy, I found th&t woi (chieflj fi-om 
wood and peau) WM OMful in loniB stacc of Iheii wax at baatj 
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to him; music, even, too leaiual and gross. He 
oatuially leelcs solitude and silence, as indispensable 
conditions of those tiances, or piofoundest reveries, 
which are the crown and consummation of what opium 
can do for human nature. I, whose disease it was to 
meditate too much and to observe too little, and who, 
upon my first entrance at college, was nearly foiling into 
a deep melancholy, from brooding too much on the 
Bufierings which I had witnessed in London, was 
sufficiently aware of these tendencies in my own 
thoughts to do all I could to counteract them. I was, 
indeed, like a person, who, according to the old Pagan 
legend, had entered the cave of Trophouiai ; and the 
remedies I sought were to force myself into society, and 
to keep my understanding in continual activity upon 
subtleties of phOosophic speculation. But for these 
remedies, I should certainly have become h ypochon- j..^ ^ 
driacally melanchoIyA In after years, however, when my' 
cheerlulnesB was more fully re-established, I yielded to 
my natural inclination for a solitary life. At that time 
I often fell into such reveries after taking opium ; and 
many a time it has happened to me on a summer night 
— when I have been seated at an open window, from 
which I could overlook the sea at a mile below me, and 
could at the same time command a view of some great 
town standing on a different radius of my drculai 
prospect, but at nearly the same distance — that from 
sunset to sunrise, all through the hours of night, I have 
continued motionless, as if frozen, without conscious- 
ness of myself as of an object anywise distinct from the 
multiform scene which I contemplated from above. 
Such a scene in all its elements was not unfrequently 
realised for me on the gentle eminence of Everton. 
Obliquely to the left lay the many-laOguaged town of 
TSverpooTj obliquely to the right, the multitudinous sea. 
The scene itself was somewhat typical of what took 
place in such a reverie. The town of Liverpool repre- 
sented the earth, with its sorrows and its graves Idft 
behind, yet not out of sight, nor wholly fo^otten. The 
oceao, in everlasting but gentle agitation, yet brooded 
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over by dove-like catm, might not unfitly typify the 
mind, and the mood which then swayed it. For it 
seemed to me a« if then first I stood at a distance aloof 
from the uproar of life ; as if the tumult, the fever, and 
the strife, were suspended ; a respite were gnuited from 
the secret burdens of the heart ; some sabbath of repose ] 
some resting from human labours. Here were the hopes 
which blossom in the paths of life, reconciled with the 
peace which is in the gnre; motions of the intellect as 
unwearied as the heavens, yet for all anxieties a halcyon 
calm ; tranquillity that seemed no product of inertia, bnt 
as if resulting from mighty and equal antagonisms ; in- 
finite activities, iDfioite repose. 

just, subtle, and all-conqueritm; opium 1 that, to the 
hearts of rich and poor alike, for the wounds that will 
never heal, and for the pangs of grief that 'tempt the 
spirit to rebel,' btingest an gssuming balm ; — eloquent 
opium I that with thy potent thetoric stealest away the 
purposes of wrath, pleadest efiectually for relenting pity, 
and through one night's heavenly sleep calleit bade to 
the guilty man the visions of his infancy, and hands 
washed pure from blood ; — O just and righteous opium 1 
that to the chancery of dreams summonest, for the 
triumphs of despairing innocence, false witnesses ; and 
confouadest perjury ; and dost reverse the sentences of 
unrighteous judges ; — thou buildest upon the bosom oi 
darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of the brain, cities 
and temples, beyond the art of Phidias and Praxiteles— 
beyond the splendours of Babylon and Hekatdmpylos ; ' 
and, ' from the anarchy of dreaming sleep,' calleat into 
sunny light the faces of long-buried beauties, and the 
blessed household countenances, cleansed from the 
' dishonours of the grave.' Thou only givest these gifts 
to man ; and thou hast the keys of Paradise, O just, 
subtle, and mighty opium 1 
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Courteous, and I hope indulgent reader, haTing 
accompanied me thus far, now let me request 70U to 
more onwards for about eight years ; that is to say, from 
1804 (when I said that mj acquaintance with opium 
began) to 1S13. The years of academic life are now 
over and gone — almost forgotten ; the student's cap no 
longer presses my temples; if my cap exists at ail, it 
presses those of some youthfiil scholar, I trust, as happy 
as myself, and as passionate a lover of knowledge. My 
gown is, by this time, I dare to say, in the same condition 
with many thousands of excellent books in the Bodleian, 
—viz., diUgendy perused by certain studious moths and 
worms ; or departed, however (which is all that I know 
of its fate), to that great reservoir of lomewAere, to which 
all the tea-cups, tea-caddies, tea-pots, tea-kettles, etc., 
have departed, which occasional resemblances in the 
present generation of tea-cups, etc^ remind me of having 
once possessed, but of whose departure and final &te I, 
in common with most gownsmen of either urxiversity, 
could give but an obscure and conjectural histoiy. The 
persecutions of the chapel bell, sounding its unwelcome 
summons to matins, interrupts my slumbers no longer ; 
the porter who rai^ it is dead, and has ceased to disturb 
anybody; and I, with many others who suffered much 
from his rintinnahiiloug propensities, have now agreed 
to overlook hia eiroiS, and have~iorgiven him. Even 
with the bell I am now in charity ; it rings, I suppose, 
as formerly, thrice a-day, and cruelly annoys, I doubt 
not, many worthy gentlemen, and disturbs their peace 
of mind ; but as to me, in this year 1813, 1 regard its 
treacherous voice no longer (treacherous, I call it, for, 
by some refinement of malice, it spoke in as sweet and 
silvery tones as if it had been inviting one to a party) ; 
its tones have no longer, indeed, power to reach me, let 
the wind sit as favourably as the malice of the bell itself 
could wish ; for I am two hundred and fifty miles away 
from it, and buried in the depth of mountains. 

And what am I doing amongst the mountains? 
Taking opium. Yes; but. what else? Why, reader, 
in 1813, the year we are now arrived at, as well as 
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for sonie years previous, I hare been chiefif stndying 
Gennan metaphysics, in the wiidngs of Kant, Fidite, 
Schelling, etc. And how, and in what manner, do I 
live 7 in short, what dass or description of men do I 
belong to ? I am at this period — viz., in iSia — living 
in a cottage ; and with a tingle female servant (honi soil 
qtii mat y pens*\ who, amongst my neighbours, passes 
bj the came of my ' housekeeper.' And, as a scholar 
and a man of learned education, I may presume to class 
myself as an unworthy member of that indefinite body 
caJled gentlemen. Partly on the ground I have assigned 
— partly because, from having no visible calling or 
business, it is rightly judged ^t I must be living on 
my private fortune — I am to classed by my neighbonrs ; 
and, by the courtesy of modem England, I am usually 
addressed on letters, etc.. Esquire, though having, I fear, 
in the ngoious construction of heiaidi, antique or andc, 
diessed like the knaves of spades or diamonds, but 
■lender pretensions to that distinguished honour ; — yes, 
in popular estimation, I am X. Y. Z., Esquire, but not 
Justice of the Peace, nor Gustos Rotulorum. Am I 
married? Not yet. And I still take opium? On 
Saturday nights. And, perhaps, have taken it unblush- 
ingly ever since 'the rainy Sunday,' and 'the stately 
Pantheon,' and ' the beatific druggist ' of 1S04 ? Even 
so. And how do I find my health after all this opium- 
eating ? in short, how do I do ? Why, pretty well, I 
thank you, reader. In fact, if I dared to say the real 
and simple truth (though, in order to satisfy the theories^ 
of some medical men, I ought to be ill), I was never 
better in my life than in the spring of iSra ; and I hope 
sincerely, that in quantity of cliuret, port, or * London 
particular Madnra,' which, in all probability, you, good 
reader, have taken, and design to take, for every term 
of eight years during your natural life, may as little 
disorder your health as mine was disordered by all the 
o[»nm I had taken (though in quanti^ tnch that I 
might well have bathed and swum in it) for the ei^t 
years between 1804 and iSia. Hence yon may see 
agun the danger of taking any medical advice &om 
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Anastastus ,- ' in divinity, for anything I know, he may be a 
cafe counseUor, but not in medicine. No ; it is far better 
to constilt Di fiucfaan, as .1 did ; for I never forgot that 
worthy man's excellent suggestion, and I was ' particu- 
larly careful not to take above five-and-twenty ounces of 
laudanum.' To this moderation and temperate me of 
the article I may ascribe it, I suppose, that as yet at 
least (that is, in iSis) I am ignorant and unsuspicious 
o( the avenging terrors which opium has in store for 
those who abuse its long-suffeiing. At the game time, 
as yet I had been only a dilettante eater of opium ; even 
eight years' practice, with the single precaution of allow- 
ing si^cimt intervals between every indulgence, has not 
been sufficient to make opium necessary to me as an 
article of daily dieL But now comes a different era. 
Move on, then, if you please, reader, to 1813. In the 
summer of the year we have just quitted, I had suffered 
much in bodily health from distress of mind coimected 
with a melancholy event. This event, being nowise 
related to the subject now before me. Further than 
through the bodily illness which it produced, I need not 
more particularly notice. Whether this illness of i8ia 
had any share in that of 1813, 1 know not; but so it 
was, that, in the latter year, I was attacked by a most 
appalling irritation of the stomach, in all respects the 
same as that which had caused me so much suffering in 
youth, and accompanied by a revival of all the old 
dreams. Now, then, it was — vit., in the year i8r3 — 
that I became a regular and confirmed (no longer an 
intermitting) opium-eater. And here I find myself in a 
perplexing dilemma. Either, on the one hand, I must 
exhaust the reader's patience by such a detul of my 
malady, and of nfy struggles with it, as might suffice to 



ihirtT-Sre jean btao the publicatioti of tbesc Conieuiona. Antst, 
«u wriitoi bj Ibe Eunoui and opulent Mr, Hope, and ms in il 
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establish the fact of my inability to wrestle any loiter 
with irritation and constant sufiering ; or, on the other 
hand, by passing lightly over this critiod part of my 
story, I must for^o the benefit of a stronger impression 
\e& on the mind of the reader, and must lay myself open 
to the misconstruction of haring slipped by the easy and 
gradual steps of self-indulging persons, from the first to 
the final stage of opium eatii^ (a misconstruction to 
which these will be lurking predisposition in most 
readers, from my previous aunowIe<^ments. This is 
the dilemma, the firat horn of which is not to be thought 
of. It remains, then, that I postulate so much as is 
necessary for my purpose. And let me take as full 
credit for this as if I had demonstiated it, good reader, 
at the expense of your patience and my own. Be not 
so ungenerous as to let me suffer in youi good opinion 
through my own forbearance and regard for your com- 
fort. No; beliere all that I ask of you — viz., that I 
could resist no longer — beliere it liberally, and as an 
act of grace, or else in mere prudence ; for, if not, then 
in my next edition I will make you believe and tremble ; 
and i force tfenttyyert by mere dint of oandjculatiaD, 
vulgarly called yawning, I will terrify all readers^ mine 
ham eva: again questioning any postulate that I shall 
think fit to make. 

This, then, let me repeat: I postulate that, at the 
time I b^an to take opium daily, I could not have 
done otherwise. Whether, indeed, afterwards I might 
not have succeeded in breaking ofi' the habit, even 
when it seemed to me that all efforts would be unavail- 
ing, and whether many of the innumerable efforts which 
I Jid make might not have been carried much further, 
and my gradual re-conquests of lost ground might not 
have been followed up much more enei^etically — these 
are questions which I most decHne. Perhaps I might 
make out a case of oalUation ; but (shall I speak ingenu- 
ously?) I confess 'rtriraTn>esetting infirmity of mine, 
that I am too much of an ^Jujsem^iat; I banker too 
much after a state of happin^^^Eothfor myself and 
others ; I cannot face misery, whether my own or not, ' 
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with so eye of sufficient finnness, and am little capable 
of encountering present pain for the sake of any icrer- 
sionaiy benefit. On some other matters, I can agree 
with tiie gentlemen of The Porch ^ at Manchester in 
affecting the Stoic philosophy ; but not in this. Here I 
take the liberty of an Eclectic philosopher, and I look 
out for some courteous and considerate sect that will 
condescend more to the infirm condition of an opjum- 
eatei; that are pleasant men and courteous, such as 
Chaucer describes, to hear confession or to give absolu- 
tion, and will show some conscience in the penances 
they infiicti or the efforts of abstinence they exact from 
poor sinners like myself. An inhuman moralist I can 
no more endure, in my nervous state, than opium that 
has not been boiled. At any rate, he who summons me 
to send out a large freight of self-denial and mortifica- 
tion upon any cruising voyage of moral improvement, 
must make it clear to my understanding that the con- 
cern is a hopeful one. At my time of life (six-and- 
thirty years of age *), it cannot be supposed that I have 
much energy to spare ; in &ct, I find it all little enough 
for the intellectual labours I have on my hands ; and, 
therefore, let no man expect to frighten me, by a 
few hard words, into embarking any part of it upon 
desperate adventures of morality. 

Desperate oi not, however, the issue of the struggle 
in 1813 was what I have mentioned ; and &om this date 
the reader is to consider me as a regular and confirmed 
opium-eater, of whom to ask whether on any particular 
day he had or had not taken opium, would be to ask 
whether his lungs bad performed respiration, or the 
heart fulfilled its functions. Now, then, reader, you 
understand what I am ; and you are by this time awar^ 
that DO old gentleman, * with a snow-white beard,' will 

iB news-room, of which I wu Tery courteotulf nuulle 
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have any chance of persuading me (like AoasUsius) to 
surrender ' the httle golden receptacle of the pernicious 
drug.' No ; I give notice to aJl, whether moralists or 
surgeons, that, whatever be their pretensions and skill 
in their respective lines of practice, they must not hope 
for any countenance from me, if they think to begin by 
any savage proposition for a Lent or Ramadan of ab 
stinence from opium. This being fiiUy understood be- 
tween us, we shall in future sail before the wind ; now, 
then, reader, from the year 1813, where all this time we 
have been sitting down and loitering, rise up, if you 
pleaae, walk forward about three years more ; draw up 
the curtain, and you shall see me in a new character. 

If any man, poor or rich, were to say that be would 
tell us what had been the happiest day in his life, and 
the why and the wberd'ore, I suppose that we should all 
cry out, Hear him I hear lum 1 As to the happiest day, 
that must be very difficult for any wise man to assign ; 
because any event that could occupy so distinguished a 
place in a man's retrospect of life, or be entitled to have 
shed a special, separate, and supreme felicity on anj 
one day, ought to be of such an enduring character, as 
that (accidents apart) it should have continued to shed 
the same felicity, or one not distinguishably less, on very 
many years tt^ether. To the happiest lustrum, how- 
ever, or even to the happiest year, a man may perhaps 
allowably point without discountenance from wisdom. 
This year, in my case, reader, was the one which we have 
DOW reached ; though it stood, I confess, as a parenthesis 
between years of a gloomier character. It was a year of 
brilliant water (to speak aflet the manner of jewellersX 
set, as it were, and insulated, in the gloomy umbrage of 
opium. Strange as it may sound, I had a httle before 
this time descended suddenly, and without any con- 
siderable effort, fiom three hundred and twenty grains 
of opium (that is, eight ^ thousand drops of laudanum) 



gnin of opium, wbicb, 1 beliera, ii the common eilimalB. Howera. 
- ' " kriatdg qnftntltiei (tba ctnda opiaiii ^KCj- 

e dncluig ttlll more), I nippOM t^l no 
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per da7, to fortj grains, or one-eighth part. Instao- 
taneously, and as if by magic, the cloud of profoundest 
melancholy irhich rested upon my brain, like some blaclc 
vapours ttut I have seen roll away from the summit of a 
mountain, drew off in one week ; passed away with its 
murky banners as simultaoeousty as a ship that has been > 
stranded, and is floated off by a ipring-tide, 
' Tb&t moveth «]|ogetlia, If it mave&t 4II,' 

Now, then, I was again happy ; I now took only one 
thousand drops of laudanum per day — and what was 
that 7 A latter sprii^ had come to clcrae up the season 
of youth. My bnun peifoimed its functions as healthily 
as ever before. I rwl Kant again ; and again I under- 
stood him, or fancied that I did. Again my feelings of 
pleasure expanded themselves to all around me ; and, if 
any man from Oxford or Cambridge, or from neither, 
had.been announced to me in my unpretending cottage, 
I should have welcomed him with as sumptuous a recep- 
tion as so poor a man could offer. Whatever else might 
be wanting to a wise man's happiness, of laudanum I 
would have given him as much as he wished, and in a 
silver-gilt, if not golden, cup. And, by the way, now 
that I speak of giving laudanum away, I remember about 
this time a little incident, which I mention because,- 
trifling as it was, the reader will soon meet it again 
in my dreams, which it influenced more fearfully than 
could be imagined. One day a Malay knocked at my 
door. What business a Malay could have to transact 
amongst the recesses of English mountains, is not uy 
business to conjecture ; but possibly he was on his road 
to a seaport — viz., Whitehaven, Workington, etc. — about 
forty miles distant' 

infinitesiiiuU ftocnrac7 can be had fu mch a atlcuUtion. Taa-ipooua 
Tu; u much Id tint ai opium in itrength. Smmll ona hold aboul 
oni bundrid drops; 10 Ihiit eight thousand drops, which obviouily 
read iulo (igbtr huadred dropa, fill ■ small teaspoon eiirhlT times. 
But larg:e moderu (ea-spoooa hold mj much more. Soma evea 
approach in their capacity to deuen.ipooiu. The readei met bow 
much I kept within Dr. Bnchan'i bdulgant aUowanee. 

1 B e t ween the — «fc"''g populAtlooi on the ooait of L«ncaahire, and 
the eorripomtim popwalioni on the ooan <rf CtmibtrUBd {lucb at 
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The lervant who opened the door to bim was a young 
girl, bom and bred amongst the mountains, who had 
never aeen an Asiatic dress of any sort : his turban, 
therefore, confounded her not a little; and as it turned 
out that his knowledge of English was exactly commen- 
surate with hers of Malay, there seemed to be an impass- 
able gulf fixed between all communication of ideas, if 
either party had happened to possess any. In this 
dilemma, the girl, recollecting the reputed learning of 
her master (and, doubtless, giving me credit for a know- 
ledge of all the languages of the earth, besides, perhaps, 
a few of the lunar ones), came and gave me to under- 
stand that there was a sort c^ demon below, whom she 
clearly imagined that my art could exorcise from the 
bouse. The group which presented itself, arranged as it 
was by accident, though not very elaborate, took hold of 
my fancy and my eye more powerfiilly than any of the 
statuesque attitudes or groups exhibit«l in the ballets a.t 
V the opera-house, though so ostentatiously complex. la 
a cottage kitchen, but not looking so much like that as 
a rustic hat) of entrance, being pannelled on the wall 
with dark wood, that from age and rubbing resembled 
oak, stood the Malay, his turban and loose trousers of 
dingy white relieved upon the dark pannelling ; he bad 
pLu^ himself nearer to the girl than she seemed to 
lelish, though her native spirit of mountain intrepidity 
contended with the feelii^ of simple awe which her 
countenance expressed, as she gazed upon the tiger-cat 
before her. A more striking picture there coidd not be 

RmTCQg^us. WUlebaten, Workington, MuTport, etc), there wu ■ 
■lEndBT cuiient of latocbange comtaull; going on, land eincially in 
thadmofpnngugi— lapaitbrKii, but Id part alio bjr land. B^tbe 
war, ' "1^ mention, *i on ints^niog fact which I di*co*ered ham an 
ijmanack and llinenuy, dated about the middle of Queen Eliiabelh'i 
reign (njr 1J79), thai the official route in lnr dayi for queen's 
meuengen 10 the north of Ireland, and of cotme for traiellcn gene- 
rallT, wai not (ai now) through Grumere, and Ihenca b<r St. Jofan'i 
Vale, ThrellHld {for [he ihort cm by Sboulthwute Mou was then 
unknown), Kawick, Cockermouth, and Whitehaven. Up to Sl 
Oiwald'i Church, Gnimeic (10 it was then ipelled, in defenmce to iti 
Danlih original), the route lay ai at prcMnt. Ttasnce it turned round 
the lake to the left, croeied Hammencir, up LiUU Langdale, acron 
WiTooea to Efmoot, and from £«i«iiiont to Wbilsbaven. 
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imagined, than the beautiful English hce of ttie girl,> 
and its exquisite bloom, together with her erect and 
independent attitude, contrasted with the udlow and 
bilious skin of the Malay, veneered with mahogany tints 
by climate end marine air, his small, fierce, restless eyes, 
thin lips, slavish gestures and adorations. Half-hidden 
by the ferodous-looldng Malay, was a little child from 
a neighbouring cottage, who had crept in after him, and 
was now in the act of reverting its head and gazing up- 
wards at the turban and the fiery eyes beneath it, whilst 
with one hand he caught at the dress of the lovdy girl 
for protection. 

My knowledge of the Oriental tongues i» not remark- 
ably extensive, being, indeed, confined to two words — 
the Arabic wend for barley, and the Turkish for opium 
{madjoon), which I have learned from Anasfatiut, And, 
as I had neither a Malay dictionary, noi even Adelung'i 
MitkridaUs, which might havehelped me to a few words, 
I addressed him in some lines from the Hiad; consider- 
ing that, of such languages as I possessed, the Greek, in 
point of longitude, came geographically nearest to an 
Oriental one. He worshipped me in a devout manner, 
and replied in what I suppose to have been Malay. In 
this way I saved my reputation as a linguist with my 
neighbours; for the Malay had no means of betraying 
the secret. He lay down upon the floor for about an 
hour, and then pursued hia journey. On his departure, 

I Thli girl, Biubkra Lewthwula, wai klreadr at tbal dme ■ pani 
of loiiM poetic (tiltiDclioD, being {uDconscknul)' lo benelf) the cliiEf 
ipeaker in K lilUe puUnl poem of Wordswoclh'i. Thai ihs wu 
really beaiitUiil, uid not mere))' m described by me for the nka of 
impraviiig tfaa pictimsqua eCtect. the readei willludge from tbit line in 
Ibe poem, wijlten pcrhapi ten yean eulicr, when Barbara might be 
ris yean old : — 

■ Twu llltla Barbara Lewlbwaite, a child of beauty race I ' 
Thli, coming from WllUam Wordiwcrth, both a faitidiou Judge and a 
trutb-ipeako' of the uverest Uterslily, argoei loma real preteniiooi 
to beauty, or raal at that lime. oai. if ii oototioui that, in the 
anthologie* of eaitb Ibnnigh all beriionei, one Bower beyond every 
other ii IIbUb lo change, which flown ii the countenance of woman. 
Whether in hit fioe Manias upon ' Mutability,' where the ntoU pathetie 
iDstancei of thii earthly doom are Klemnly atrayed. Spenio ha* dwell 
■utBdenlly apon thb, tbandden of all, I do no) reowmbv. 
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I presented him, inttr aHa, with a piece of opinm. To 
him, as a native of the East, I could have no doubt that 
opium was oot less familiar than his dailf bread ; asd 
the expression of his face convinced me that it ma. 
Nevertheless, I was struck with some little consternation 
when I saw him suddenly raise his hand to his mouth, 
and bolt the whole, divided into three pieces, at one 
mouthful. The quantity was enoi^h to kill some half 
dozen dragoons, together with their horses, supposing 
neither bipeds nor quadrupeds to be i^ularly trained 
opium-eaters. I felt some alarm for the poor creature ; 
but what could be done? I had given him the opium 
in pure compassion for his solitary life, since, if he had 
travelled on foot from London, it must be nearly three 
weeks since he could have exchanged a thought with any 
human being. Ought I to have violated the laws of 
hos[Htality by having him seized and drenched with on 
emetic, thus frightening him into a notion that we were 
going to sacrifice him to some English idol? No : there 
was cleariy no help for it. The mischief, if any, was 
done. He took his leave, and for some days I fdt 
anxious ; but, as I never beard of any Malay, or of any 
man in a turban, being found dead in any part of the 
very slenderly peopled road between Grasmeie and 
Whitehaven, I became satisfied that he was familiar 
with opium,' and that I must doubtless have done 
him the service I designed, by giving one night of 
respite from the pains of wandering. 

This incident. I have digressed to mention, becanse 
this Malay (pardy &om the picturesque exhibition he 
assisted to frame, partly from the aiudety I connected 
with his image for some days) fastened afterwards upon 
my fancy, and through that upon my dreams, bringing 
with him other Malays worse than himself, that ran 

1 This, howerer, ii not k jaxxasaij condiuioD ; the nuietles of effect 
produced Yij □piiun on different cooitilnliiHii are lafinite. A Loodoa 
magistrate (Hariott'i Slruggla Iknugk Lift, n\, tii. p. ni, third 
edition) bu recorded (hat, on the Gnl occuioa of bis trying '»■"!- niim 
for the goul, he took roxTT drops ; tbt next aigbt sixtv, uid oo the 
fifth n^t BiGHTT, without MBj flSact whatcvsr ; and this at u 
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' a-mucb ' ' at me, and led me into a world of noctmnal 
troubles. But to quit this episode, and to return to my 
intercalary year of happiness. I have said already that, 
on a subject so impoitant to us all as happiness, we 
should listen with pleasure to any man's experience or 
experiments, even though he were but a ploughboy, who 
cannot be supposed to have ploughed very deep in such 
an intractable soil as that of human pains and pleasures, 
or to have conducted his researches upon any very en- 
lightened principles. But I, who have taken happiness, 
both in a solid and a liquid shape, both boiled and un- 
boiled, both East Indian and Turkish— who have con- 
ducted my experiments upon this interesting subject with 
a sort of galvanic battery, and have, for the general 
benefit of the world, inoculated myself, as it were, with 
the poison of eight thousand drops of laudanum per day 
(and for the same reason as a French surgeon inoculated 
himself lately with a cancer, an English one, twenty years 
ago, with plague, and a diird,* who was also English, 
with hydrophobia), I, it will be admitted, must surely 
now know v4iat happiness is, if anybody does. And 
therefore I will here lay down an analysis of happiness ; 
and, as the most interesting mode of communicating it, 
I will give it, not didactiailly, but wrapped up and in- 
volved in a picture of one evening, as I spent every 
evening during the intercalary year, when laudanum, 
though taken daily, was to me no more than the elijdr 
(^ pleasure. 

Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley,' eighteen 

1 See the oommon RccoonU, io wxj eaatem tiaveller or Toysger, of 
the Inuitic ai ceiiw coaunitled by Mainji wbo bue token opium, or 
are reduced to deipeiulaa by ill luck at gambliog, 

■ He wu a lurgeoD at Briebton. 

■ Tbe eottage and tbe Taller coDcerned In this dcKription were not 
imaginary '. the Talley was the lovelr one, io lAea days, of Grasmere ; 



and the cottage was occupied for more thao twenty years by n: 
immediate successor, in the year 1809, to Wordsworth. Looklne to 
tbe limitation here laid down — ra., in Iknu days — the reader wilTin- 



in what way Timt can ban aflected the beauty of Grasmere 
&o tbe Westmorelaadialltn'Slunigrey-beaded? O reader ! this is a 
painfol memento of some of ui I Inirty Tears ago, a gang of Vandals 
(namelesi, I thank beaTcn, to mi), for the sake of building ■ mail- 
ooach road that nerer would he wanted, carried, at a cost of jfsooo to 
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miles from any town ; no sp&dous vslley, but about two 
miles long by three-quarters-of-a-mile in average width, 
— the benefit of which provision is, that alt the families 
resident within its circuit will compose, as it were, one 
larger household, personally familikr to your eye, and 
more or less interesting to your affections. Let the 
mountains be real mountains, between Ihree and four 
thousand feet high, and the cottage a real cottage, not 
(as a witty author has it) ' a cottage with a double coadv- 
house ' ; let it be, in fact (for I must abide by the actual 
scene), a white cottage, embowered with flowering sbrut», 
so chosen as to unfold a succession of flowers upon the 
walls and clustering around the windows, through all the 
months of spring, summer, and autumn ; b^mning, in 
fact, with May roses, and ending with jasmine. Let it, 
however, not be spring, nor summer, nor autumn; but 
winter, in its sternest shape. This is a most important 
point in the science of happiness. And I am surprised 
to see people overlook it, as if it were actually matter 
of congratulation that winter is going, oi, if coming, is 
not likely to be a severe one. On £e contrary, I put 
up a petition, annually, for as much snow, hail, frost, or 
storm of one kind or other, as the skies can possibly 
afford. Surely everybody is aware of the divine plea- 
sures which attend a winter fireside — candles at four 
o'clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a &ir tea-maker, shutters 
closed, curtains flowing in ample draperies on the 

(he defrauded paiiih, a, honiil caittewaj OC ibeer (Tantte muonnr, for 
three-qiurten-of-a-mile, right through tbe lovelieil succession of lecrei 
forait dells and shy recesses of the liika, maiinned hj unrlTalled ferns, 
smongst which was the Oimnnda ngalis. This saqaestered Bngle of 
Grumere ia described by Wordswortt), M ll'UiiTeiled itself on a Sep- 
lembn morning. In tbe eiquisite poenu on the ' Naming of Places. 
From this also — vis., this spot of ground, and tbii maenificeQl creit 
((he Osmnnda) — was luggeated that iiniqaa line — tbe mett IndapoB- 
dent line through all the records of Tens, 



it and after tUs oatraga vera two dlHaianl in 
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floor, whilst die wind and lain are raging audibly 
without, 

' And ai lbs door* uid wlndoin Mvm to call, 
As heaven and eutta Ibey would logether mell; 
Yet the least entrance find thej none at all ; 
Whence iweeter growl oar rat ■eetin in manj balL' 

CailU if Imlaltna. 

All these are items in the deBa4pdon of a winter even- 
ing which must surely be familiar to everybody bom in 
a high latitude. And it is evident that most of these 
delicacies cannot be ripened, without weather stormy or 
indement in some way or other. 1 am not 'partiatlar' 
whether it be snow, or blaclc frost, or wind so strong that 
(as Mr. And-slavery Clarkson says) ' you may lean your 
back against it like a post' I can put up even with 
rain, provided that it rains cats and dogs, or, as sailors 
say, ' great gims and marlinespikes ' ; but something of 
the sort I must have ; and if I have it not, I think myself 
in a manner ill-used : for why am I called on to pay so 
heavily in winter for coals, candles, etc., if I am not to 
have the aidcle good of its kind ? No : a Canadian 
winter for my money, or a Russian one, where every 
man is but a co-proprietor with the north wind in the 
fee-simple of his own ears. Indeed, so great an epicure 
am I in this matter that I cannot relish a winter night 
fully, if it be much past St Thomas's Day, and have de- 
generated into disgusting tendencies towards vernal indi- 
cations : in fact, it must be divided by a thick wall of 
dark nights from all return of light and sunshine. Start, 
therefore, at the first week of November ; thence to the 
end of January, Christmas Eve being the meridian line, 
you may compute the period when happiness is in 
season, which m my judgment, enters the room with the 
tea-tray. For tea, though ridiculed by those who are 
naturally coarse in their nervous sensibilities, or are be- 
come so from wine-drinking, and are not susceptible of 
influence from so refined a stimulant, will always be the 
favourite beverage of the intellectual; and, for my part, 
I would havejoined Dr. Johnson in a btlbtm intemeetHum 
against Jonas Hanway, or any other impious person who 
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should have presumed to (Hsparage it. But here, to save 
mjnself the trouble of too much verbal description, I will 
introduce a painter, and give him directions for die rest 
of the picture. Painters do not like white cottages, 
unless a good deal veather-stained ; but, as the re^er 
□ow understands that it is a winter night, his services 
will not be required except for the inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by twelve, and 
not more than seven and a half feet high. This, reader, 
is somewhat ambitiously styled, in my family, the draw- 
ing-room; but, being contrived 'a double debt to pay,' 
it is also, and more justly, termed the library; for it 
happens that books are the only article of property in 
which I am richer than my neighbours. Of these I 
have about five thousand, collected gradually since my 
eighteenth year. Therefore, painter, put as many as 
you can into this room. Make it populous with books; 
and, furthermore, paint me a good fire; and furniture 
plain and modest, befitting the unpretending cottage of 
a scholar. And near the fire paint me a tea-table ; and 
(as it is clear that no creature can come to see one on 
such a stormy night) place only two cups and saucers 
on the tea-tray; and, if you know bow to paint such 
a thing, symbolically oi otherwise, punt me an eternal 
tea-pot — eternal a parte ante, and a parte post; for I 
usually drink tea from ^ght o'clock at night to four in 
the morning. And, as it is very unpleasant to make 
tea, or to pour it out for one's-self, paint me a lovely 
young woman sitting at the table. Paint her arms like 
Aurora's, and her smiles like Hebe's ; but no, dear 

M 1 not even in jest let me insinuate that diy power 

to illuminate my cotuge rests upon a tenure so perish- 
able as mere personal beauty ; or that the witchcraft of 
angelic smiles lies within the empire of any earthly pendl. 
Pass, then, my good painter, to something more within 
its power; and the next article brought forward should 
naturally be myself — a picture of the Opium-eater, with 
his ' little golden receptacle of the pernicious drug ' lying 
beside him on the table. As to the opium, I have no 
objection to see a picture of that; you may paint it, if I 
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yon choose; but I apprise yea that no ' little ' receptacle 
would, even in 1816, answer my purpose, who was at a 
distance from the ' stately Pantheon ' and all druggists 
(mortal or otherwise). No : you may as well paint the 
real receptacle, whidi was not of gold, but of glass, and 
as much like a sublunary wine-det^ter as possible. In 
fact, one day, by a series of happily-conceived experi- 
ments, I discovered that it wot a decanter. Into this 
you may put a quart of ruby-coloured laudanum ; that, 
and a book of German metaphysics placed by its side, 
will suffidently attest my being in the neighbourhood ; 
but, as to myself, there 1 demur. I admit that, natur- 
ally, I ought to occupy the foreground of the picture; 
that, being the hero of the piece, or (if you choose) the 
criminal at the bar, my body should be had into court. 
This seems reasonable; but why should I confess on 
&is point to a painter? or why confess it at all? If 
the public (into whose private ear I am confidentially 
iriiispering my Confessions, and not into any painter's) 
should c^nce to have framed some agreeable picture 
for itself of the Opium-eater's exterior — should have 
ascribed to him, romantically, an elegant person or a 
handsome &ce — why should I barbarously tear from it 
so pleasing a delusion? — pleasing both to the pabUc 
and to me. No : paint me, if at all, according to your 
own farKy; and since a painter's fancy should teem with 
beaudfiil creations, 1 caimot fail, in that way, to be a 
gainer. And now, reader, we have nm through all 
^e ten cat^ories of my condition, as it stood about 
1816-17, up to the middle of which latter year I judge 
myself to have been s hi^tpy man ; and the elements of 
that bappir>ess I have endeavoured to place before you, 
in the above sketch of the interior of a scholar's library, 
in a cottage among the mountains, on a stormy winter 
evening, rain driving vindictively and with malice afore- 
thought against the windows, and darkness such that you 
cannot see your own hand when held up against the sky. 
But now farewell, a long farewell, to happiness, winter 
or summer I farewell to smiles and laughter I Gsrewell to 
peace of mind, to tranquil dreams, and to the blessed 
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consolations of sleep t For more than three yean and 
a-balf I am summoned away from these. Here opens 
upon me an Iliad of woes : for I now enter upo^^ 

THE PAINS OF OPIUM" 



SKKLl^^i Jtmail ^ Islam. 

Reader, who hare thas far accompanied me, I must 
request your attention, before we go fiuther, to a few 
explanatory notes. 

I. You are already aware, I hope — else yon must 
hare a low opinion of my logic — that the opium 
. miseries, which are now on the point of pressing foi^ 
ward to the front of this narrative, connect themselves 
with my early hardships in London (and therefore more 
remotely with those in Wales) by natural links of affilia- 
tion — ^t is, the early series of sufferings was the parent 
of the later. Otherwise, these Confessions would break 
up into two disconnected sections — first, a record of 
boyish calamities; secondly, a record (totally mde- 
pendent) of sufferings consequent npon excesses in 
opium. And the two sections would have no link what- 
ever to connect them, except the slight one of having 
both happened to the same person. But a little atten- 
tion will show the strictness of the inter-connection. 
Ihe boyish sufferings, whether in Wales or Londoi^ 
pressing upon an organ peculiarly weak in my bodily 
system — viz., the stomach — caused that subsequent dis- 
tress and irritability of the stomach which drore me to 
the use of opium as the sole remedy potent enoi^h to 
control it. Here already there is exposed a sufficient 
toiual cormection between the two several secdoiu <tf 
my experience. The opium would probably never have 
been promoted into the dignity of a duly and a life-long 
resource, had it not proved itself to be the one sole 
agent equal to the task of tranquillising the miseries lefk 
behind by the youthful privatttnt. llius far the tuxus. 
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as between cause and effect, i> sufficiently established 
between the one experience and the other — between the 
bojdsh records and the records of mature life. There 
needed no other nexut to justify the unity of the entire 
Confessions. But, though not wanted, nevertheless it 
happens that there is another and a distinct link connect- 
ing the two separate records. The main phenomenon 
by which opium expressed itseif permanently, and the 
sole phenomenon that was communicable, lay in Ae 
dreams (and in the peculiar dieam -scenery) which 
followed the opium excesses. But naturally these 
dreams, and this dream-scenery, drew their outlines and 
materials — their great lights and shadows — from those 
profound revelations which had been ploughed bo 
deeply into the heart, from those etuaustte records whidi 
in the mighty furnaces of London life had been burnt 
into the undying memory by the fierce action of misery. 
And thus in reality die early experiences of erring child- 
hood not only ted to the secondary experiences of 
opium, but also determined the particul^ form and 
pressure of the chief phenomena in those secondary 
experiences. Here is die briefest possible abstract of 
the total case: — The final object of the whole record 
lay in the dreams. For the sake of those the entire 
narratiTe arose. But what caused the dreams ? Opium 
used in unexampled excess. But what caused this ex- 
cess in the use of 0[num ? Simply the early sufferings ; 
these, and these only, through the derangements which 
they left behind in the animal economy. On this mode 
of viewing the case, moving regressively from the end 
to the beginning, it will be seen that there is one un- 
interrupted bond of unity running dirougb the entire 
succession of experiences — first and last : the dreams 
were an inheritance from the opium; the opium was an 
inheritance from the boyish folUes. 

3. You will think, perhaps, that I am too confiden- 
dal and communicative of my own private history. It 
may be so. But my way of writing Is rather to think 
aloud, and follow my own humours, than much to 
inquire who is listening to me ; for, if once I stop to 
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consider what ii proper to be nid, I shall soon come to 
doubt whether an; part at all u proper. The fact is, I 
imagine mTSelf writing at a distance of twenty — thirty 
— &tj yean ahead of this present moment, either for 
the satisfaction of the few who may then retain any 
interest in myself, or of the many (a numbei that is 
sure to be continually growing) who will take an inex- 
tinguishable interest in the mysterious powers of opium. 
For opium u mysterious; mysterious to the extent, at 
times, of apparent self-contradiction ; and so mysterious, 
that my own long experience in its use — sometimes even 
in its abuse — did but mislead me into conclusions ever 
more and more remote from what I now suppose to be 
the truth. Fifty-and-two years' experience of opium, as 
a m^ical resource under all modes of bodily suffering, 
I may now claim to have had-^-allowing only for some 
periods of four and six months, during irtiich, by un- 
exampled efforts of Eelf-c(»iquest, I had accomplished a 
determined abstinence from opium.' These parantheses 

' Willi what flnal mult, I have mucb dlScoltr In lajring. Id- 
rariably, after ndi victoriei, I retnnied, upon deliberate choica (oiier 
weighiDE all Ibe consequenoei on tbis tide and on that), to Uie dailj' 
UK of opiuin. But vith silent changes, manj and greal [worked 
apparenllf by these reileiated itmggles], in the opium-eating habits. 
Amongst other changes was this, that the cjuaotiiy required graduaUy 
fell by an enormoiii pToportion. According to the modem alang 
pbrase, 1 had in the maidian stage of myopium.caieerused 'fabutauP 
quantities. Slating the quantities — not m solid opium, bill in the 
tincture (known to everybody as £iii,^>wm)— myidaily ration was eight 
thousand drops. If you wriw down that amount in Ihe ordinary way 
as Sooo, you see at a glance that yon may read it into eight quantities 
of a thousand, or into eight hundred quantilie* of ten, or loJiily. into 
eighty quantities of one hundred. Now, a lingla quantity of one 
hundred will about fiU a veir old-fashioned obsolete teaspoon, of thai 
order which you find slill lingering amongst the tesftectable poor. 
Eighty such quantities, therefore, would have filled eighty of such 
antediluvian spoons — that is, it would have t>een the common hospital 
dose for three hundred and twenty adult patients. But Ihe ordinary 
tea-spoon of this present nineteenth centuij is nearly as oapadous af 
the ckssert-spoon of our ancestors. Which I have heard accooaled for 
thus :— Throughout the eighteenth century, when first tea becaine 
known to Ibe working population, the lea-drinkers were almost ei- 

clujively women; men, even in educated d " ^-^-- 

(dowi ■ - ■ " ■ ■ ' ■ 

wu t 

Waterloo, lea-spooai wart ai 
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beJi^ Bubtnctedt fts also, and secondly, some off-and-on 
fits of tentative and intermitting dalliance with opium in 
the opening of my career — tliese deductions allowed for, . 
I may describe myself as experimentally acquainted with 
opium for something more than half-a-centuiy. What, 
theo, is my final report upon its good and evil results 7 
la paddcuilai, upon these two capital tendencies of 
habitual opium-eating under the popular misconcep- 
tions; viz., Its supposed necessity of continually clamour- 
ii^ for increasing quantities ; secondly, its supposed 
corresponding declension in power and efficacy. Upon 
these ugly scandals, what is my most deliberate award 7 
At the age of forty, the reader is aware that, under out 
ancestral proverb, every man is a fool or a physician. 
Apparently our excellent ancestors, aiming undeniably 
at alliteration, spelled phytidan with an / And why 
not? A man's physic might be undeniable, although 
bis ^>elling should be open to some slight improve- 
ments. But I presume that the proverb meant to exact 
from any man only so much medical skill as should 
undertake the responsibility of his own individual health. 
It is my duty, it seems, thus &r to be a physician — to 
guarantee, so far as human foresight ean guarantee, my 
own corporeal sanity. And &is, trying the case l^ 
ordinary practical tests, I have accomplished And I 
add solemnly, that without opium most certainly I could 
not have accomplished such a result. Thirty-five years 
ago, beyond all doubt, I should have been in my grave, 
^d as to the two popular dilemmas — that either you 
must renounce opium, or else indefinitely augment the 
daily ration ; and, secondly, that, even submitting to 
such 8 postulate, you must content yourself, under any 
scale of doses, with an effect continually decaying, in 
fact, that you must ultimately descend into the despair- 
ii^ condition of the martyr to dram-drinking — at this 

nKntla. Sin<a then, greatly to tbe benefit of the DUional health, the 
pc ex i and browner *ei htfTs nuirBrsBllr Uleo iolo the eflemliula 
Eafail oT teai^drioUng ; and the cftpadty of teaspoon) hai nalunllr 
confomad lo th« new order tt cormorant mouthi that have alighted 
bf Bfiiads iq»o the iMrtrafi of tfacH later genvalioaa. 
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point, I nuke a Tesolute stand, in blank denial of the 
whole doctrine. Originall]', when first entering upon 
my opium career, I did so with great anxiety : and 
before my eyes floated for ever the analogies — 4ini, or 
not dim, according to my spirits at the moment — ot 
the poor, perishing brandy-drinker, often on the brink 
of delirium tremens I Opium I pursued under a harsh 
necessity, as an unknown, shadowy power, leading I 
knew not whither, and a power that might sudd^ly 
change countenance upon this unknown road. Habitu- 
ally I lived under such an impression of awe as we have 
all felt from stories of &wns, oi seeming &wns, that 
havo ran before some mounted hunter for many a 
league, until they have tempted him far into the mazes 
of a boundless forest, and at that point, where all re- 
gress had become lost and impossible, either suddenly 
vanished, leaving the man utterly bewildered, or assumed 
some more fearful shape. A part of the evil which I 
feared actually unfolded itself; but all was due to my 
own ignorance, to neglect of cautionary measures, or to 
gross mismanagement of my health in points whoe I 
well knew the risks, but grievously underrated tb^ 
urgency and pressure. I was temperate; that solitary 
advantage I had; but I sank under the lulling seduc- 
tions of opium into total sedentariness, and t/iat whilst 
holding firmly the belief, that power^l cxerdse was 
omnipotent against all inodcs of debility or obscure 
nervous irritations. The account of my depression, 
and almost of my helplessness, in the next memor- 
andum (No. 3), is faithful as a descripdon to the real 
case. But, in ascribing that case to opium, as any 
transcendent and overmastering agency, I was thoroughly 
wrong. Twenty days of exercise, twenty times twenty 
miles of walking, at the ordinary pace of three and a-half 
miles an hour, or perhaps half that amount, would have 
sent me up as buoyantly as a balloon into regions of 
natural and healthy excitement, where dejection is an 
impossible phenomenon. O heavens 1 how man abuses 
or neglects his natural resources I Yes, the thoughtful 
reader is disposed to say ; but very possibly distinguishing 
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between nch natural resources and opium as a te- 
souTce that is not natural, but highly artificial, or even 
absolutely unnatuiaL I think otherwise : upon the basis 
of my TcaHy vast, perhaps unequalled, experience (let me 
add of my ftntatm experience, varying its trials in every 
conceivable mode, so as to meet the question at issue 
under every angle), I advance these three following 
propositions, all of them unsuspected by the popular 
mind, and the last of them (as cannot much longer fail 
to be discovered) bearing a national value — I mean, u 
meeting our English hereditary complaint : — 

I. With respect to the morbid growth upon the 
ofMum-eater of his peculiar habit, when once rooted in 
tbe system, and throwing out tentaaUa like a cancer, it 
is oat of my power to deliver any such oracular judg- 
ment upon the case — (>., upon the apparent danger of 
such a course, and by what stages it might be expected 
to travel towards its final consummation — as naturally I 
should wish to do. Being an oracle, it is my wish to 
bdiave myself like an oracle, and not to evade any 
decent man's questions in die way that Apollo too often 
did at DelpbL But, in this particular instance before 
me, file accident of mjr own individual seamanship in 
presence tA this storm mterfered with the natural evolu- 
tion erf the problem in its extreme form of danger. I 
had become too uneasy under the consciousness of that 
intensely artificial condition into which I bad imper- 
ceptibly lapsed through unprecedented quantiries of 
opium ; the shadows of eclipse were too duk and lurid 
not to rouse and alarm me into a spasmodic effort 
for reconquering the ground which I had lost. Such an 
effort I made : every step by which I had gone astray 
did I patiently unthread. And thus I fought off the 
natural and spontaneous catastrophe, whatever that 
might be, which mighty Nature would else have let 
loose for redressing the wrongs offered to herself. But 
what followed? In six or eight months more, upon 
fresh movements arising of insupportable nervous irrita- 
tion, I fleeted hack into the same opium lull. To and 
fro, up and down, did I tilt upon those mountainous 
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seaB, for year after year. 'See-saw,^ like Maigery Daw, 
that sold her bed and lay an straw.' Even so did I, led 
Utray, perhaps, by the classical example of Miss Daw, 
■ee-saw for year after year, out and in, of mancEuvres 
the most intiicate, dances the most elaborate, receding 
or iq>proaching, round my great central sun of opium. 
Sometimes I ran perilously dose into my perihelion ; 
BOmetimea I became frightened, and wheeled off into a 
vast cometary aphelion, where for six months 'opium' 
was a word unknown. How nature stood all these see- 
lawings is quite a mystery to me : I must have led her a 
sad life in diose days. Nervous irritation forced me, at 
times, upon frightful excesses ; but terror from anomalous 
Gymptoms sooner or later forced me back. This terror 
was strengthened by the vague hypotheses current at that 
period about spontaneous combustion. Might I not 
myself take leave of the literary world in that fashion ? 
According to the popular fancy, there were two modes 
of this spcxitaneity ; and really very little to choose 
between them. Upon one variety of this explosion, a 
man blew up in the dark, without match or candle near 
him, leaving nothing behind him but some bones, of no 
use to anybody, and which were supposed to be its only 
because nobody else ever applied for them. It was 
fended that some volcanic agency — an unknown deposi- 
tion — accumulated from some vast redundancy of brandy, 
fumished the self- exploding principle. But this startled 
the faith of most people ; and a more plausible scheme 
suggested itself, which depended upon the concurrence 
of a ludfer-match. Without an incendiary, a man could 
not take fire. We sometimes see the hands of inveterate 
dram-drinkers throw off an atmosj^ere of intoxicating 
vapours, strong enough to lay flies into a state, of sleep 
or (oma; and on the same prindple, it was supposed 
that the breath might be so loadc^l with spirituous 

1 * St€-iaw,' etc * — O dear reads, lurelj tdd don't want in OTAcle 
to tell you that this ii > good old nnnery Ijrjc, whicb through four 
emturus bu Mood the cntidnn — Hood ihi anger igainM Daw'* 
enemies — stood the pitf iai Daw herself, «o iD&unousl)r reduced to 
maw— of chndrmi through eigfatx geDenttiooi. reokoniiiK fire ytut to 
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puticles, as to catch fiie &om a match applied to a pipe 
when held between the lips. If lo, then what shoi^d 
hinder the ' devouring element ' (as newspapers call fire) 
from spreading through the throat to the cavity of the 
chest : in whidi case, not being insured, the man would 
naturally become a total loss. Opium, however, it will 
occur to the reader, ii not alcohol That is true. But 
it m^;ht, for anything that was known experimentally, be 
ultitnatety worse. Coleridge, the only person known to 
the public as having dallied systematically and for many 
years with opium, could not be looked to for any candid 
report of its history and progress; besides that, Coleridge 
was undei a permanent craze of having nearly accom- 
plished his own tiberation from opium ; and thus he had 
come to have an extra reason for self-delusion. Finding 
myself, therefore, walking on a solitary path of bad 
repute, leading whithtr no man's experience could tell 
me, I became proporrionably cautious ; and if nature 
had any plot for making an example of me, I was 
resolved to baulk her. Thus it was that I never fol- 
lowed out the seductions of opium to their final 
extremity. But, nevertheless, in evading that extremity, 
I stumbled upon as great a discovery as if I had not 
evaded it After the first or second self-conquest in 
this conflict — although finding it impossible to persist 
through more than a few months in the abstinence from 
opium — I remarked, however, that the domineering 
tyranny of its exactions was at length steadily decUning. 
Quantities noticeably less had now become sufficient: 
and after the fourth of these victories, won widi con- 
tinually decreasing efforts, I found that not only had 
the daily dose (upon relapsing) sufiered a self-Umitation 
to an enormous extent, but also that, upon any attempt 
obstinately to renew the old doses, there arose a new 
symptom — viz., an irritation on the surface of the skin — 
which soon became insupportable, and tended to dis- 
traction. In about four years, without any fiirther 
efforts, my daily ration had fallen spontantousfy from a 
vaiyitw quantity erf eight, ten, or twelve thousand drops 
of laudanum to about three hundred. I describe the 
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drug *s hudattum, because another change nxt along 
collaterally with this supreme change — riz., that the solid 
opium began to require a length of dme, continually in- 
creasing, to expand its effects sensibly, oftentimes not 
less than four hours ; whereas the tincture manifested its 
presence instantaneously. 

Thus, then, I had reached a position from which 
authoritatively it might be pronounced, as a result of 
long, anxious, and vigilant experience, that, on tbe 
assumption of earnest (even though intermitting) efibiti 
towards recurrent abstinences on &e part of the opium- 
eater, the practice of indulging to the very greatest excess 
in this narcotic tends to a nUural (almost an inevitable) 
euthanasy. Many years i^o, when briefly touching on 
this subject, I announced (as a fact even then made 
known to me) that no instance of abstinence, thou^ 
it were but of three days' continuance, ever perishes. 
Ten grains, deducted from a daily ration of five hundred, 
will tell through a series of many weeks, and will be 
found again modifying the final result, even at the close 
of the year's reckoning. At this day, after a half-century 
of oscillating experience, and after no efforts or trying 
acts of self-denial beyond those severe ones attached to 
the several processes (five or six in all) of reconquering 
my freedom from the yoke of opium, I find myself pretty 
nearly at the same station which I occupied at that vast 
distance of time. It is recorded of Lord Nelson that, 
even after the Nile and Copenhagen, he still paid the 
penalty, on the first days of resuming bis naval life, 
which is generally exacted by nature from the youngest 
little middy or the rawest griffin — viz., sea-sickness. 
And this happens to a considerable proportion of sailors : 
they do not recover their sea-legs till some days after 
getting afloat. The very same thing happens to veteran 
opium-eaters, when first, after long intermissions, resura- 
ir^ too abruptly their ancient familiarities with opiurn. 
It is a fact, which I mention as indicating the enormous 
revolutions passed through, that, within these five years^ 
I have turned pale, and felt warnings, pointing towards 
such an uneasiness, after taking not more than twenty 
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gruns of opium. At present and for some years, I have 
been habituallj content with five oi six ^ins daily, 
instead of three hundred and twenty to foui hundred 
grains. Let me wind up this retrospect with saying, 
^at the powers of opium, aa an anodyne, but still more 
BS a tranquilliser of nervous and anomalous sensations, 
have not in the smallest degree decayed ; and that, if it 
has casually unreiled its early power of exacting slight 
penalties from any trivial inattention to accurate propor- 
tions, it has more than commensurately renewed its 
ancient privilege of lulling iiritatioD and of supporting 
preternatural cidls for exertion. 

My first proposition, therefore, amounts to this — that 
the process of weaning one's-self from the deep bondage 
of opium, by many people viewed with despairing eyes, 
is not only a possible adiievement, and one which grows 
easier in every stage of its progress, but is favoured and 
promoted by nature in secret ways that could not, 
without some experience, have been suspected. This, 
however, is but a sorry commendation of any resource 
makir^ great pretensions, that, by a process confessedly 
trying to human firmness, it can ultimately be thrown 
aside. Certainly little would be gained by the n^ative 
service of cancelling a drawback upon any agency what- 
ever, until it were shown that this drawback has availed 
to disturb and neutralise great positive blessings lying 
within the gift of that agency. What are the advanLiges 
connected with opium that can merit any such name as 



II. Briefly let me say, in the se»nd proposition, that 
if the reader had, in any South American forest, seen 
growing rankly some great febrifuge (such as the Jesuits' 
bark), he would probably have noticed it with alight 
regard. To understand its vdue, he must first have 
suffered from intermittent fever. Bark might strike him 
as an unnatural stimulant ; but, when he came to see 
that tertian or quartan fever was also an unnatural 
pressure upon human energies, he would begin to guess 
that two counter unnaturals may terminate in one most 
natural and salubrious result Nervous irritation is die 
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secret desolator of human life; and for this there is 
probably no adequate controllu^ power but that of 
opium, taken daily, under steady regulation. 

III. But even more momentoui is the burden of my 
third proposition. Are you aware, reader, what it is 
that constitutes die scoui^ (physically speaking) of 
Great Britain and Ireland? All readers, who direct 
any part of ttieir attention to medical subjects, must 
know that it is pulmonary consumption. If you walk 
through a forest at certain seasons, you will see what is 
called a Mau of white paint upon a certain iltte of the 
trees marked out by the forester as ripe for the axe. 
Such a blaze, if the shadowy world could reveal its 
futurities, would be seen everywhere distributir^ its 
secret badges of cognisance amongst our youthful men 
and women. Of those that, in the expression of Pericles, 
constitute the vernal section of our population, what a 
multitudinous crowd would be seen to wear upon their 
foreheads the same sad ghastly blaze, or some equivalent 
symbol of dedication to an early grave. How appalling 
in its amount is this armual slaughter amongst those that 
should by birthright be specially the children of hope, 
and levied impartially from every rank of society I Is 
the income-tax or the poor-rate, faithful as each is to its 
regulating tide-tables, paid by any class with as mudi 
punctuality as this premature fiorilegium, this gathering 
and rendering up of blighted blossoms, by all classes ? 
Then comes the startling question — that pierces the 
breaking hearts of so many thousand afHicted relatives 
— Is there no remedy? Is there no palliation of the 
evil? Waste not a thought upon tiie idle question 
whether he that speaks is armed with this form or that 
form of authorisation and sanction I Think within 
yourself how infinite would be the scorn of any poor 
sorrow-stricken mother, if she — standing over the coffin 
of her daughter — could believe or could imagine that any 
vestige of ceremonial scruples, or of fool-born supersti- 
tions, or the terror of a word, or old traditional prejudice, 
had been allowed to neutralise one chance in a thousuid 
for her daughter — had by possibility (but, as I could teU 
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h«r, had sometimes to 2 certainty) stepped between 
patients and detiveTance fironi the grave, sure and per- 
fect I ' What matter,' she would cry out, indigoandy, 
'who it is that says the dung, so long as the thing itself 
is true?' It is the potent and faithful word that is 
wanted, in perfect slight of the organ through which it is 
uttered. Let me premise this notorious fact, that all 
consumption, though latent in the constitudon, and 
iQ<Uc3teM] D^en to ^e eye in bodily conformation, does 
not therefore manifest itself as a disease, until some form 
of ' cold,' or bronchitis, some familiar affection of the 
chest or of the lungs, arises to furnish a starting-point 
for the morbid development.' Now the one fatal 
blunder lies in sufTerii^ that development to occur; 
and the one counter- working secret for pre-arrestment 
of this evil Ues in steadily, by whatever means, keejHng 
up and promoting the insensible perspiration. In that 
one simple art of controlling a constant function of the 
animal economy, lies a m^cian's talisman for defeating 
the forces leagued against the great organs of respiration. 
Pulmonary affecdons, if not /revioKr^ suffered to develop 
themselves, cannot live under tbe hourly counter-working 
of this magical force. Consequently, the one question 
in arrear is, what potent drug is that which possesses 
this power, a power like that of 'Amram's son,' for 
evoking salubrious streams, welling forth benignly from 
systems else parched and arid as rocks in the wilderness ? 
There is none that I know of answerii^ the need but 
opium. The powers of that great agent I first learned 
dimly to guess at from a remark made to me by a lady 

I Here li & parallil case, eqn&lir fatal where it occurs, bat luppUr 

moring within a far narrower circle. About fifty yet— "— 

ETcrard Home, >BurgeoD of the highest class, meationed 



About fifty jcan affOi Sir 



the face, not unfraquenlly the most triRini; pimple, which for tbirtjr or 
niDTe years had called no tmeosinesa whatever, suddenly might chuce 
to receive Ihe slightest possible wound from a raior in the act of 
shaving. What fallowed ? Once diiiurbed, the trivial excreicencc 
becama an open cancer. Is Ihe parallel catastrophe in the pulmonary 
ajslem, when pmbed forward into development, at ail less likely to 
luite its importance from uninstnicied eyes 7 Yel, on the other hand, 
It ii a (bansand times more tikoly to liappen. 
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in London ; Aen, and foi some time preriousty, ihe 
had been hospitably entertaining Coleridge, whom, 
indeed, the tended with the anxiety of a daughter. 
Consequently, she was familiarly acquainted with hii 
opium habits; and on my asking, in reply to tome 
remark of hers, how she could be bo sure aa her words 
implied, that Coleridge was just then likely to be in- 
capacitated for writing (or, indeed, for any liteiaiy 
exerfum), she said, ' Oh, I luiow it well by the glisten- 
ing of his cheeks.' Coleridge's Eace, ai is well known to 
his acquaintances, exposed a large surface of cheek; 
too large for the intellectual expression of his features 
generally, had not the final effect been redeemed by 
what Wordaworth styled his 'godlike forehead.' Hie 
result waa, that no possible face so broadly betrayed and 
published any effects whatever, especially these lustrous 
effects from excesses in opium. For some yean I &iled 
to consider reflecdvely, or else, reflecting, I failed to 
decipher, this resplendent acreage of chedc But at last, 
eithafrcfirw marte, or prompted by some medical hint, 
I came to understand that the glistening face, glorious 
from afar like the old Pagan face of the demigod 
j£scula[nus, simply reported the gathetii^ accumula- 
tions of insensible perspiration. In the very hour, a 
mem<Niible hour, of makii^ that diacorery, I made 
another. My own history, medically speaking, involved 
a mystery. At the commencement of my opium career, 
I had myself been pronounced repeatedly a martyr-elect 
to pulmonary consumption. And although, in the 
common decencies of humanity, this opinion upon my 
prospects had always been accompanied with some 
formal words of encouragement — as, for instance, that 
constitutions, after all, varied by endless differences; 
that nobody could fix limits to the powers of medidne, 
or, in default of medicine, to the healing resources of 
nature herself; yet, without something like a "iirni^h 
in my favour, I was instructed to regard myself as a 
condemned subject. That was the upshot of these 
agreeable communications; alarming enough; and they 
were tendered more so by dies* three facts : — first, that 
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tha opinions were pronounced by the highest authoriHea 
in Christendom — vii., the physicians at Clifton and tho 
Bristol Hotwells, who saw more of pulmonary disordera 
in one twelvemonth than the rest of the profession 
through all Europe in a century; for the disease, it 
must be remembered, was almost peculiar as a national 
scoui^e to Britain, interlinked with the local accidents 
of the climate and its restless changes; so that only in 
England could it be studied; and even there only in 
perfection at these Briatolian adjacencies — the reason 
being this, all opulent patients resorted to the Devon- 
shire watering-places, where the balmy temperature of 
the air and prevailing winds allowed the myrtle and 
other greenhouse shrubs to stand out-of-doors all winter 
through; and naturally on the road to Devonshire all 
patients alike touched at Oifton. There I was myself 
continually resident. Many, therefore, and of supreme 
authority, were the prophets of evil that announced to 
me my doom. SecontUy, they were countenanced by 
the ugly fact that I out of eight children was the one 
who most closely inherited the bodily conformation of 
a &ther who had died of consumption at the early age 
of thirty-nine. Thirdly, I offered at the first glance, to 
a medical eye, every symptom of phthisis broadly and 
conspicuously developed. The hectic colours on the 
face, the nocturnal perspirations, the growing em- 
barrassment of the respiration, and other expressions 
of gathering feebleness under any attempts at taking 
exerdse — all these symptoms were steadily accumulating 
between the age of twenty-two and twenty-four. What 
was it that first arrested them? Simply the use, con- 
tinually becoming more regular, of opium. Nobody 
recommended this drug to me ; on the contrary, under 
that ignorant horror which everywhere invested oiHum, 
I saw too clearly that any avowed use of it would expose 
me to a rabid persecution.' Under the sincere and 

> ' Saiid ftnieutiMi' : — I do not mam that, in tha dnmnitwicei 
lAmj individual poiltian, aaj opening could have tiiaea to m oppcnj- 
tton men thui verbal ; ilace ll would ham been maj fot me 
lima 10 witbdnw mjrwlf bf hoadndi of laiftiei f — ' — 
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i hope of nving me from destruction, I should 
have been hunted into &e grave within six months. I 
kept mjr own counsel; said nothing; awakened no 
suspicions; persevered moie and more detenninately 
in the use of opium ; and finally efTected so absolute 
a conquest ovei all pulmonary symptoms, as could not 
have failed to fix upon me the astonishment of Clifton, 
bad not the sense of wonder been broken by the linger- 
ing time consumed in the several stages of the malady, 
and still more effectually by my own personal withdrawal 
from Clifton and its neighbourhoods. 

Finally, arose what will inevitably turn out a more 
decisive chapter in such a record. I had always fixed 
my eyes and my expectations upon a revolution in the 
scM^al history of opium, which could not (as I assured 
myself) by accident or by art be materially deferred. 
The great social machinery of life-insurance, supposing 
no other agency to be brought into play, how would 
^Aa/ affect the great medicinal interests of opium? I 
knew that insurance otGces, and the ablest actuaries of 
such offices, were not less ignorant upon the real merits 
of the opium question, and (which was worse) not less 
profoundly prtjudked, ot less fanatical in their prejudices, 
than the rest of society. But, then, there were interests, 
Rowing continually, which would very soon force them 
mto relaxing these prejudices. It would be alleged, at 
first, that opium-eating increased the risk of a life- 
insurance. Waiving the question whether it really did 
increase that risk, in any case that increase of risk, 
like other risks, could be valued, and must be valued. 
New habits were arising in society : that I well knew. 
And the old machineries for insuring life interests, 
under these or any other shifting conditions, would 
be obliged to adapt themselves to changing drcum- 

upoD tba case. Bnl (be reuoni for concealment were not the lesa 
urgent. For it would han been painful to find myself reduced to the 
dilemnu of either practising habitual and complei dbsimulation, or, 
en the other bond, of Ibromiig myself headlong into that fiery vorlei 
of hotheaded igooiance upon the mj name of opium, which to this 
hour (Ihongh with lau of rancoiaua bigolry) makai it haaaidom to 
avow any daily on of lo potent a ing. 
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stances. If the old offices should be weak enough 
to persist in their misdirected obstinacy, new ones would 
arise. Meantime the history of this question moved 
through the following aspects : — Sixteen and seventeen 
years ago, the offices all looked with horror upon opium- 
eaters. Thus taa, all men must have disapproved the 
principles of their policy. Habitual brandy-drinkers met 
with no repulse. And yet alcohol leads into daily 
dangers — for instance, that of^elirium tremens. But no 
man ever heard of opium leading TntOdSRVrwn tremens. 
In the one case, there are well-ascertained and notorious 
dangers besetting the path ; but, in the other, supposing 
any corresponding dangers to exist, they have yet to be 
discovered. However, the offices would not look at us 
who came forward avowing ourselves to be opium-eaters. 
Myself in particular they regarded, I believe, as the 
abomination of desolation. And fourteen offices in suc- 
cession, within a few months, repulsed me as a candidate 
for insurance on that sohtary ground of having owned 
myself to be an opium-eater. The insurance was of 
very little consequence to myself, though involving some 
interest to others. And I contented myself with saying, 
' Ten years hence, gentlemen, you will have come to 
understand your own interests better.' In less than 
seveM years I received a letter from Mr. Tait, surgeon to 
the Police Force in Edinburgh, reporting a direct investi- 
gation pfficially pursued by him under private instructions 
received from two or more insimince offices. I knew, at 
the beginning of these seven years, or had strong reasons 
for believing, that the habit of opium-eating was spread- 
ing extensively, and throi^h dasses of society widely 
disconnected. This diffusion would, beyond a doub^ 
as one of its earliest consequences, coerce the insurance 
offices into a strict revision of their old blind policy. 
Accordingly it had already done so; and the earliest 
fruits of this revolution were now before me in the proof- 
sheets SO obligingly transmitted by Mr. Tait His object, 
as I understood it, in sending these proofs to myself, was 
simply to collect such additional notices, suggestions, or 
sceptical queries, as might reasonably be antidpatcd 
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from any reflective opium experience so extensive as my 
own. Most unhappily, this gentleman, during the course 
of oui brief correspondence, was suddenly attacked by 
typhus fever ; and, after a short illness, to my own ex- 
ceeding regret, he died. On all accounts I had reason 
for sorrow. Knowing him only through his very in- 
teresting correspondence with myself, I had learned to 
form high ciqKctations from Mr. Tail's philosophic spirit 
and his detennined hostility to traditional cant. He had 
recorded, in the communications made to myself, with 
great minuteness and anxiety for rigour of accuracy, the 
cases of more than ninety patients. And he had ^own 
himself inexorably deaf to all attempts at confounding 
evils specially belonging to opium as a stimulant, as a 
narcotic, or as a poison, widi those which belong to 
opium merely as a cause of constipation or other ordinary 
irregularities in the animal economy. Most people of 
sedentary habits, but amongst such people notoriously 
those who think much, need some sl^ht means of stimu- 
lating the watchwork of the animal system into action. 
Neglect of such means will of course derange the health. 
But in such derai^;ements there is no speoal impeach- 
ment of opium: many thousands of agents terminate 
in the same or more obstinate derangements, unless 
vigilantly counteracted. The paramount mission of 
Mr. Tait, under his instructions &om insurance ofiBces, 
as I interpreted his own account of this mission, was, to 
report firmly and decisively upon the tendencies of opium 
in relation to the lengthening or shortening of life. At 
that point where his proof-sheets were interrupted by the 
fktal attack of fever, he had not entirely finished his 
record of cases ; so that his final judgment or summing 
up had not commenced. It was, however, evident to 
me in what channel this final judgment would have 
flowed. To a certainty, he would have authorised his 
clients (the insurance offices) to dismiss all anxiety as to 
the life-abridging tendencies of opium. But he would 
have pointed their jealousy in another direction — via., 
this, that in some proportion of cases there may always 
be a reasonable ground for suspecting, not the opium as 
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separately id itself any cause of mischief, but the opium 
as a conjectural indication of some secret distress or 
irritation that had fastened upon the system, and had 
in that way sought relief j cases, in short, which the use 
of opium had not caused, but which, on the contrary, 
had caused the use of opium ; — opium having been 
called in to redress or to rdieve the affection. In all 
such circumstances, the insurance office is entitled to 
call for a frank disclosure of the ailment; but not, as 
hitherto, entitled to assume the opium as itself an 
ailment. It may very easily have happened, that simply 
the genial restoration derived &om opium, its power of 
qualifying a man suddenly to face (that is, upon an 
hour's warning to face) some twelve hours' unusual 
exertion, qualifying him both as to spirits and as to 
strength; or again, simply the general puipose of seek- 
ing rdief from ennui, or ttedium vita — any one of these 
motives may iaH3actorily account for die applicant's 
havir^ resorted to opium. He might reply to the office 
in Professor Wilson's word,' 'Gentlemen, I am a 
Hedonist; and, if you must know why I take opium, 
that's the reason why.' But still, upon every admission 
from a cancUdate that he took opium, it would be a 
prudent question and a just question on the part of the 
office, to ask ' why ' ; and in what circumstances the 
practice had oi^inated. If in any local uneasiness, 
then would arise a natural r^ht on the part of the ofGce 
to press for a surgical examination. But, apart from 
such special cases, it was evident that this acute and 
experienced surgeon saw no reason whatever in the simple 
practice of opium-eating for hesitating upon a life-insur- 
ance proposal, or for exacting a higher rate of premium. 
Here I pause. The reader will infer, from what I 
have now said, that all passages, written at an earlier 
period under cloudy and uncorrected views of the evil 
agencies presumable in opium, stand retracted ; although, 
shrinking from the labour of altering an error diffiised so 

1 From (ha Qrtek word for vthifttioia fUanr* — tIi., Stdoiu 
fHSaH)— Prafour WUxon coineil the Engliih word Htiamiit, which 
be loiiwtiiiiei mpplted in pUfliil reprcuh to mfieU and olhui, 
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widely under my own eul; miscoaceptiona of the truth, 
I hare suffered diem to lemaia u the^ were. My general 
views upon the powen and natural tendencies of opium 
were all supported and itrei^tbened by this fortonate 
advantage of a professional correspondence. My special 
doctrine I now repeat at this point of valediction, and in 
a remembcrable form. Lord Bscon said once, too boldly ; 
and hasardously, that he who discovers the secret of 
making mynh soluble by human blood has discovered 
the secret of immortal life. I propose a more modest 
form of magic — that he who discovers the secret of 
stimulating and keeping up uruatennittingly the in- 
sensible perspiration, has discovered the secret of 
intercepting pulmonary consumption. In my medical 
character, I here take leave of the reader, and faU back 
into the corrent of my r^ulai narrative. 

3. My studies have now been long interrupted. I 
cannot read to myself with any pleasure, hardly with a 
moment's endurance. Yet I sometimes read aloud for 
the pleasure of others ; because reading is an accom- 
pUshment of mine, and, in the slang use of the word 
aaoMp/isAmenf as a superficial and ornamental attain- 
ment, almost the only one I possess ; and formerly, if I 
had any vanity at all connected with' any endowment or 
attainment of mine, it was with this ; for I had observed 
that no accomplishment is more rare. Actors arc the 
worst readers of all. John Kemble is not effective as a 
reader, though he has the great advantage of mature 
sdiolanhip ; and his sister, tiie immortal Siddons, with 
all her superiority to him in voice, reads even lesy 
effectively. She reads nothing well but dramatic works. 
In the Parodist Lost, which I heard her attempt at 
Barley Wood, her failure was distressing; almost as 
distressing as the sycophantic applause of the surround- 
ing company— all lost, of course, in nearly speechless 
admiration. Vet I am sensible that this contemptuous 
feeling for die drcle of admirers is scarcely justified. 
What should the poor creatures have done ? Already, 
in th« mere attempt to win their suffrages, in placing 
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heraelf once sgain upon trial, there was a condescensioD 
OD the part of Mis. Siddons, after which free judgment 
became impossible. I felt a wish to address Mrs. 
SiddoQS thus — You that have read to royalty at Windsor, 
nay, have even been desired to sit down at Windsor 
wtulst reading, ever afterwards are a pHvileged person, 
liable to no accent of truth. Our feelings, as not iree to 
take any natural expression, can be of do value. Suffer 
us to be silent, if only for the dignity (A human nature. 
And do yourself be silent, if only for the dignity of that 
once unequalled voice. Neither Coleridge nor Southey 
is a good reader of verse. Southey is admirable almost 
in sil thills, but not in this. Both he and Coleridge 
read as if crying, or at least wailing lugubriously. 
People in general either read poetry without any passion 
at all, or else overstep the modesty of nature. Of late, 
if I have felt moved by anything in books, it has been 
by the grand lamentations of Samton AgonisUSt at the 
great harmonies of the Satanic speeches in Parodist 
Regainedf when read aloud by myself. We are far from 
towns ; but a young lady sometimes comes and drinks 

tea with us; at her request and M 's, I now and 

then read Wordsworth's poems to them. (Wordsworth, 
by-the-bye, is the only poet I ever met who could read 
his own verses ; often, indeed, he reads admirably.) 

For nearly two years I believe that I read nothing 
and studied nothing. Analytic studies are continuous 
studies, and not to be pursued by fits and starts, or 
fri^mentaxy cfTorts. All these were become insupport 
able to me; I shrank from them with a sense of power- 
less and infantine feebleness that gave me an anguish 
the greater from remembering the time when I grappled 
with them to my own hourly delight ; and for this further 
reason, because I had devoted the labour of my whole 
life, had dedicated my intellect, blossoms and fruits, to 
the slow and elaborate toil of constructing one single 
work, to which I had presumed to give the title of an 
unfinished work of Spinosa's— viz., Dt Emendatime 
Humaiii InttlUMs. This was now lying locked up as 
by frost, like any Spanish bridge or aqueduct b^un 
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upon too great a Kale foi the roouices of the ardiitect; 
' and, instead of surviving me, as a monument of wishes 
at least, and aspirations, and long labours, dedicated to 
the exaltation of human nature in that way in which God 
had best fitted me to promote so great an object, it was 
likely to stand a memorial to my children of hopes 
defeated, of baffled efforts, of materials uselessly accumu- 
lated, of foundations laid that were never to support a 
superstructure, of the grief and the ruin of the architect 
Id this state of imbecility, I had, foi amusement, turned 
my attention to politick economy ; my understanding, 
which formerly had been aa active and restless as a 
panther, could not, I suppose (so long as I lived at all), 
link into utter lethargy; and political economy offers 
this advantage to a person in my state, that, though it 
is eminently an organic science (no part, that is to say, 
but what acts on the whole, as the whole again reacts on 
and through each part), yet sdll the several parts may be 
detached and contemplated singly. Great as was the 
prostration of my powers at this time, yet I could not 
fo^et my knowledge ; and my understanding had been 
for too many years intimate with severe thinkers, with 
logic, and the great masters of knowledge, not to be 
aware of a great call made by political economy at this 
cri«s for a new law and a transcendent legislator. 
Suddenly, in i8r8, a friend in Edinburgh smt me down 
Mr. Ricardo's book; and, recurring to my own pro- 
phetic antidpation of some coming legislatoi for this 
science, I said, before I had finished the first chapter, 
' Thou art the man 1 ' Wonder and curiosity were 
emotions that had long been dead in me. Yet I 
wondered once more — wondered at myself that could 
once agidn be stimulated to the effort of reading ; and 
much more I wondered at the book. Had ttus pro- 
found work been really written during the tumultuous 
hurry of the nineteenth century ? Could it be that an 
Englishman, and he not in academic bowers, but 
oppressed by mercantile and senatorial cares, had 
accomplished what all the universities of Europe, and a 
century of thought, had failed even to advance by one 
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luur's-breadth ? Previous writers had been crushed and 
overlaid by the enonnous weights of facts, details, and 
exceptions; Mr. Ricardo had deduced, a /riori, horn the 
understanding itself, laws which first shot arrowy light 
into the dark chaos of materials, and had thus con- 
structed what hitherto was but a collection of tentative 
discussions into a science of regular proportions, now 
first standing upon an eternal basis. 

Thus did one simple work of a profound under- 
standing avail to give me a pleasure and an activity 
which I had not known for years; it roused me even 

to write, or, at least, to dictate what M wrote for 

me. It seemed to me that some important truths had 
escaped even ' the inevitable eye ' of Mr. Ricardo ; and, 
as these were, for the most part, of such a nature that I 
could express or illustrate them briefly and elegantly by 
algebraic symbols, the whole would hardly have reached 

the bulk ofa pamphlet. WithM for my amanuensis, 

even at this time, incapable as I was of all general fixa- 
tion, I drew up, therefore, ray Pivlegomena to all FHiMrt 
Systems ofFolitieal Economy. 

This exertion, however, was but a momentary flash, 
as the sequel showed. Arrangements were made at a 
provincial press, about eighteen miles distant, for print- 
ii^ it. An additional compositor was retain^ for some 
days, on this account. The work was even twice adver- 
tised ; and I was, in a maimer, pledged to the fulfilment 
of my intention. But I had a preface to write, and a 
dedication, which I wished to make impressive, to Mr. 
Ricarda I found myself quite unable to accomplish 
all this. The arrangements were countermanded, the 
compositor dismissed, and my Prokgomena rested peace- 
fully by the side of its elder and more dignified brother. 

In thus describing and illustrating my intellectual 
totpor, I use terms that apply, more or less, to every 
part of Hie years during which I was under die Circean 
spells of opium. But for misery and suffering, I might, 
indeed, be said to have existed in % dormant state. I 
seldom could prevail on myself to write a letter; an 
answer of a few words, to any that I received, was the 
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utmost that I could accomplish; and oAen that not 
until the letter had lain for weeks, or even months, on 

my writing-table. Without the aid of M , my whole 

domestic economy, whatevei became of political economy, 
must have gone into irretrievable confusion. I«hall not 
afterwards allude to this part of the case ; it ii one, how- 
ever, which the opium-eater will find, in the end, most 
oppressive and tormenting, from the sense of incapacity 
and feebleness, from the direct embarrassments incident 
to the neglect or procrastination of each day's appropriate 
labours, and from the remorse which must often exasperate 
the stings of these evils to a conscientious mind. The 
opium-eatei loses none of his moral seimbilities or 
aspirations; he wishes and longs as eamesdy as ever 
to realise what he believes possible, and feels to be 
exacted by duty; but his intellectual apprehension of 
what is possible infinitely outnms his power, not of 
execution only, but even of proposing or willing. He 
lies under a world's weight of incubus and nightmare ; 
be lies in si^t of all that he would fain perform, just as 
a man forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal lai^uor 
of paralysis, who is compelled to witness injury or out- 
rage offered to some object of his tenderest love : — he 
would lay down his life if he might but rise and walk ; 
but he is powerless as an infant, and caimot so mudi as 
make an efll'ort to move. 

But from this I now pass to what is the main subject 
of these latter Confessions — to the history and journal 
of what took place in my dreams; for these were the 
immediate and proximate cause of shadowy terrors that 
settled and brooded over my whole waking life. 

The first notice I had of any important change going 
on in this part of my physical economy, was from the 
re-awaking of a state of eye oftentimes incident to 
childhood. I know not whether my reader is aware 
that many children have a power of painting, as it were, 
upon the darkness all sorts of phantoms ; in some that 
power is simply a mechanic affection of tiie eye ; others 
have a voluntary or semi-voluntary power to dismiss or 
summon such phantoms ; or, as a child once said to roe, 
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irfaen I queitioned him on this matter, ' I can tell them 
to go, and they go; but sometimes they come when 
I don't teD them to come.' He had by one-half ss 
unlimited a command orer apparitions as a Roman 
centurion over his soldiers. In the middle of 1817 this 
faculty became increasingly distressing to me : at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions moved along 
continually in mournful pomp ; friezes of never-ending 
stories, that to my feelings were as sad and solemn as 
stories drawn from times before (Edipus or Friam, 
before Tyre, before Memphis. And, concurrently with 
this, a corresponding change took place in my dreams ; 
a theatre seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within 
my brain, which presented n^htly spectacles of more 
than earthly splendour. And the four following fects 
may be mentioned, as noticeable at this time : — 

I. That, as the creative state of the eye increased, a 
sympathy seemed to arise between the wai;ing and the 
dreaming states of the brain in one pointr— that whatso- 
ever I happened to call up and to trace oy a voluntary 
act upon the darkness was very apt to transfer itself to 
my dreams; and at length I feared to exercise this 
faculty ; for, as Midas turned all thirds to gold that yet 
baffled bis hopes and defrauded his human desires, so 
whatsoever things capable of being visually represented 
I did but think of in the darkness, immediately shaped 
themselves into phantoms for the eye ; and, by a process 
apparently no less inevitable, when thus once traced in 
faint and visionary colours, like writings in sympathetic 
ink, they were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my 
dreams, into insufferable splendour that fretted my heart. 
3. This and all other changes in my dreams were 
accompanied by deep-seated anxiety and funereal melan- 
choly, such as are wholly incommunicable by words. I 
seemed every night to descendr—not metaphorically, but 
literally to descend — into chaSms and sunless abysses, 
depths below deptiis, from which it seemed hopeless 
that I could ever re-ascend. Nor did I, by waking, feel 
that I ibi^ re-ascended. Why should I dwell upon this? 
For indeed the state of gloom whidi attentkd these 
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gorgeoui spectaclefl, amounting at last to utter darkness, 
as of some suicidal despondency, cannot be approached 
by words. 

3. The sense of space, and in the end the sense of 
time, were both powerfully affected. Buildings, land- 
sea^, etc, were exhibited in proportions so vast a^ the 
bodily eye is not fitted to receive. Space swelled, and 
was amplified to an extent of unutterable and self- 
repeating infinity. This disturbed me very much less 
than the rast expansion of time. Sometimes I seemed 
to have lived for seventy or a hundred years in one 
night ; nay, sometimes had feelings representative of a 
duration far beyond the limits of any human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten 
scenes of later years, were often revived. I could not be 
said to recollect them ; for, if I had been told of them 
when waking, I should not have been able to acknow- 
ledge them as parts of my past experience. But placed 
as they were before me, in dreams like intuitions, and 
clothed ID all their evanescent circumstances and accom- 
panying feelings, I recognised them instantaneously. I 
was once told by a near relative of mine, that having in 
hei childhood fallen into a river, and being on the very 
verge of death but for the assistance 'riiich reached her 
at the last critical moment, she saw in a moment her 
whole life, clothed in its fotgotten incidents, arrayed 
before her as in a mirror, not successively, but simul- 
taneously ; and she had a faculty developed as suddenly 
for comprehending the whole and every part' This, 

> "nM bemiiui of thli remarkable cue wat a giri (rf ^lonl nine ycmn 
old ; and there can be link doubt (hat Ibe locdced down ai bi mtbln 
the craitr of death— that awfiil Tokano— ai anj biunon bemB era can 
haTe done (hat hai lived to draw back and to report her experience. 
Not leu than ninety years did ibe lurvive this memorable eKape ; and 
I may deKiibe ha as in all respects a woman of remarkable and 
interotliiE qualitin. She enjoyed throughout ha long life, as the 
reader will readity infer, sereue and cloudless besllh ; had a masculine 
underataoding ; reverenced truth not less than did the Evaueelists ; and 
led a life of saintly devotion, such as might have gloHGed ' Hilarion or 
.PoBi'— (The words in italic are Ariosto'a.)— I mention these traits as 
cbaracterixbig her in a memorabla eilent, that the reader may not 
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hora some opium experiences, I can believe ; I have, 
indeed, seen the same thing asserted twice in modem 
books, and accompanied bj a remaik which probably is 
true — viz., that the dread book of account, which the 
Scriptures speak of, is, in fact, the mind itself of each 
individual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, that there is 
no such thing as a\6ma.te forgeilittg ; traces once im- 
pressed upon the memory are indestructible ; a thousand 
accidents ma^ and will interpose a veil between our 
present consciousness and the secret tnsciiptions on the 
mind. Accidents of the same sort will also rend away 
this veil But alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the 
inscription remains for ever ; just as the stars seem to 
withdraw before the common light of day, whereas, in 
fact, we all know that it is the light which is diawn over 
them as a veil ; and that they are waiting to be revealed, 



unonpt the iucddenti, nor bad uj; the most trivial of the ctrcum- 
ttantiatioiu luSered dunge. The iceoe of the accident was the least 
of vallep, what the Greeks of o)d would have called an Atioi, and we 
English sliould properljr call a delL Human tenant il bad none : even 
at DOODday it was a solitude ; and would oftenllmes bave been a silent 
solittide but for the brawling of a brook — doI broad, but occaaionalljr 
deep — irtiieh ran along the tase of the little hills. Into this lirooli. 
protablj into one of its dangerous pools, the child fen : and. accerding 
to the ordinar)' chances ihe could bave had but a slender prospect 
faideed of *aj deliverance ; for. although a dwelling-houH was close 
b;, it was shut out from view by the unduialiooi of the ground. How 
bHig tbe child lay in Ibe water was [nobably never inquired earnestly 
until the answer hod become irrecoverable ; for a servant, lo whose care 
the child was then confided, had a natural interest in suppresaing the 
whole case. From tbe child's own account, it should lecm that 
a^iyxia must bave announced its commencement A ftoibjs of 
struggle and deadijr suffocation was passed through half consciously. 
Thie process terminated by a sudden blow apparently m ch- ■» the 
brain, aiter wbicb then woa no pain or conflict ; but in an instant sa& 
ceeded a daisling rush of light ; immediately after which came Ibe 
■olemn apooUypse of the entire past life. Meantime, the child's dis- 
appearance in tbe vatei bad happily been witnessed by a brmer who 
rented some fields in this little solitude, and by a tare accident was 
riding Ihroueb them at the moment. Not being verjr well mounted, he 
was retarded by Ibe hedges and otha fences in making bis way down 
to the water ; some time was thus lost ; but once at the spot, be 
leaped in, booted and spurred, and succeeded in delivering one that 
nmst have been as nearly counted amongst the populatloiu of the 
grave ai perbapa the laws of the Aadovy world can luSar lo retum. 
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whenever the obscuring daylight itself shall have widi- 
drawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as memorably dis- 
tinguishing my dreams fiom those of health, I shall now 
cite a few illustrative cases ; and shall then cite sudi 
others as I remember, in any order that may give tiiem 
most effect as pictures to the reader. 

I had been in youth, and ever since, for occasional 
amusement, a great reader of Livy, whom I confess that 
I prefer, both for style and matter, to any other of the 
Roman historians ; and I had often felt as solemn and 
appalling sounds, emphatically representative of Roman 
majesty, the two words so often occurring in Livy, Consul 
Romartus ; especially when the consul is introduced in 
his military character. I mean to say, that the words 
king, sultan, regent, etc, or any other tides of those who 
embody in their own persons die collective majesty of a 
great people, had less power over my reverential feelings. 
I bad also, though no great reader of history, made 
myself critically familiar with one period of English 
history — viz., the period of the Parliamentary War — 
having been attracted by the moral grandeur of some 
who figured in that day, and by the interestii^ memoirs 
which survive those unquiet times. Both Uiese parts 
of my lighter reading, having furnished me often with 
matter of reSection, now furnished me with matter for 
my dreams. Often I used to see, after painting upon 
the blank darkness a sort of rehearsal whilst waking, a 
crowd of ladies, and perhaps a festival and dances. And 
I heard it said, or I said to myself ' These are Ei^lish 
ladies from the unhappy times of Charles 1. These are 
the wives and daughters of those who met in peace, and 
sat at the same tables, and were allied by marriage or 
by blood ; and yet, after a certain day in August 1642,* 

> I ihiok (bul at Iha moment have no meani itf Terifyini my coo- 
jeclnre) tbat this day was tbe a4lb of August. On or abont ttwt day 



Charles raised the rojal standard at NotUngham ; which» onunonlT 
enough (considering the sttenglh of such superstilious in tbs serEnteenth 
century, and, unongit the (lenerations of that centary, more especially 



In tbis particular gmeration of tb* Parliamentary War), 1 

down during the lucceedlag nlfbt Let me lemark, in pasiing, that 
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nerei smiled upon each other again, noi met but in die 
field of battle ; and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at 
Naseby, cut asunder all ties of love by the cruel sabre, and 
washed away in blood the memory of ancient &iendsh^.' 
The ladies danced, and looked as lorely as at the court of 
George iv. Yet even in my dream I blew that they had 
been in the grave for nearly two centuries. This pageant 
would suddenly dissolve; and, at a clappii^ of hands, 
would be heud the heart-shaldng sound of Consul 
Romanus ; and immediately came 'sweeping by' in 
gorgeous paludaments, Paullus or Marius, girt around 
by a company of centurions, with the crimson tunic ^ 
hoisted on a spear, and followed by the alalagmos^ of 
the Roman legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi's 
Antiquitiis of Jiome, Coleridge, then standing by, de- 
scribed to me a set of plates &om that artist, called his 
Dreams, and which record the scenery of his own visions 
during die delirium of a fever. Some of these (I describe 
only from memory of Coleridge's account) represented 
vast Gothic halls ; on the floor of which stood mighty 
engines and machinery, wheels, cables, catapults, etc., 
expressive of enormous power put forth, or resistance 
OTM'come. Creeping along the sides of the walls, you 
perceived a staircase ; and upon this, groping his way 
upwards, was Hranesi lumself. Follow the stairs a little 
farther, and you perceive them reaching an abrupt ter- 
mination, wi^out any balustrade, and allowing no step 
onwards to him who should reach the extremity, except 
into the depths below. Whatever is to become of poor 
Piranesi, at least you suppose that his labours must now 
in some way terminate. But raise your eyes, and bdiold 
a second flight of stairs still h^er, on which again 
Piranesi is perceived, by this time standing on the very 



wainiupL 

I ' Tlu criMmt timW : — The sigiul which uinonnced a iaj of 
Uttla. 

■ ' Atalagimot' ■ — A word erprcssiiic colleedrely Iha fftthenii£ of 
tlM Roman tni-mn—AUla. Auiul 
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brink of the abyss. Once a^n elevate your eye, and a 
still more aerial flight is descried ; and there, again, is 
the delirious Piraoesi, busy on his aspiring labours : and 
so on, until the unfinished stairs and ^e hopeless Firanesi 
both are lost in the upper gloom of the hall. With the 
same power of endless growth and self-repioduction did 
my architectuje proceed in dreams. In the early stage 
of the malady, the splendours of my dreams were indeed 
chiefly architectural ; and I beheld such pomp of cities 
and palaces as never yet was beheld by the walcing eye, 
unless in the clouds. From a great modem poet ' I dte 
the part of a passage which describes, as an appearance 
actually behdd in the clouds, what in many of its cii- 
cumitances I saw frequently in sleep : — 



■ The *ppeuuice, loiUiitutcouslj ducloHd, 
Wu Ota mighty cilf— boldlf mj 
A wildemesi of building, sinking fa 



And self-nithdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Fu- linking into iplendour witboul end I 
Fabric it seem'd of diamoad and of gold. 
With aUbaiter doma and it 



And bladng icrraee opoa lemcc, bigh 
Uplifted ; hen, lercDe parilioni bright. 
In avcDuea diipoiad ; then towers begiit 



WUhba 

Bore BiM-j— illumination of all gems I 
Bt eaithlj nature bad the effect been wnnigbl 
Upon the dark materials of tbe storm 
Now pacified ; on tbem, and on the coves, 
And mcniDlaiaimpi and lummili, whereunto 
The vapoun bad receded — taking there 
Their iladoa under a cerulean skj. ' 

' •nvmarrtatmademfatt'-.—Wbttpottt II wa» Word»*orthj 
and why did fnot formerly name him 7 Tbii (hrowi alight backwards 
upon the strange bistory of Worditrorth's repuladon. Tbe year io 
which I wrote and published these Confessions was iSai ; and at that 
time the Dame of Wordiwortb, though beginoing to emerge from ib> 
dark cloud of scorn and contumely which had hilheno ovenbadtnred 
It, was yet most Imperfectly established. Not until ten yean later wai 
his giealnesi cheeifully and generally acknowledged. I. therefore, U 
tbe very earliest {without one exception) of all who came forward, ia 
the beginning of bis career, 10 honour and welcome bim, shrank with 
disgntt from making any sentence of mine the occasion for an ejqdoska 
of Tulnr malice against him. But tbe grandeur of the passage hen 
died beritably ipoke (or itself; and be ibal would ban been most 
•corafUl on hearlns the nami of the poet coupled with thii epithet sf 
'great' eould not but find bis mallea intercepted, and *■'"**" "'T'Tr* 
Into cordial idmiiation, by (ha iplendour of the vanvs. 
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The sublime drcumstance — ' that on their restless fronte 
bore stars' — might have been copied from my own 
architectural dreams, so often did it occur. We hear it 
reported of Dryden, and in later times of Fuseli, that 
they ate raw meat for the sake of obtaining splendid 
dreams : how much better, for such a purpose, to have 
eaten opium, which yet I do not remember that any poet 
is recorded to have done, except the dramatist ShadweU; 
and in ancient days, Homer is, I think, rightly reputed 
to have known the virtues of opium as a <^piiaKov 
vrfrtvBK — i.e., as an anodyne. 

To my ardiitecture succeeded dreams of lakes and 
silvery expanses of water : these haunted me so much, 
that I feared lest some dropsical state or tendency of 
the brain might thus be making itself (to use a meta- 
physical word) objective;^ and that the sendeot organ 
might be projecting itself as its own object. For two 
months I suffered greatly in my head — a part of my 
bodily structure which had hitherto been so clear from 
all touch or taint of weakness (phyacally, I mean), that 
I used to say of it, as the last Lord Orford said of his 
stomach, that it seemed likely to survive the rest of my 
person. Till now, I had never felt a headache even, or 
any the slightest pain, except rheumadc pains caused by 
my own folly. 

The waters gradually changed their character — from 
translucent lakes, shining like mirrors, they became seas 
and oceans, ^d now came a tremendous change, 
which, unfolding itself slowly like a scroll, through many 
months, promised an abiding torment; and, in fact, it 
never left me, though recurring more or less inter- 
mittingly. Hitherto the human face had often mixed in 
my dreams, but not despotically, nor with any special 
power of tormenting. But now that affection, which I 
have called the tyranny of the human face, b^an to 
unfold itself. Perhaps some part of my London life 

1 ' Oijtctiot' ; — Thi) word, ■□ nearly unintelligible in iSai, lo in- 
leuiel7acbDlu(ic,uid, caiuequEally, when suiToiindeii b; fanuliumnd 
TernaCuUr wordi, lo appuentlv pedantic, jet, an [he ether hand, so 
)adiip«uabl< lo accurate thinking, and to viUm tliinluue, hu siacs 
i<il become too ooiamoD lo Dead aaj apolosr- 
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(the seatching for Ann amongst fluctustbg crowds) 
might be aDswersble for this. Be that as it may, now it 
was that upoQ the rocking waters of the ocean the 
human &ce began to reveal itself; the sea appeared 
paved with innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens ; 
faces, imploring, wrathful, despairing ; faces that surged up- 
wards by thousands, by myriads, by generations : infinite 
was my agitation ; my mind tossed, as it seemed, upon 
the billowy ocean, and weltered upon the weltering waves. 
May 1818. — The Malay has been a fearful enemy for 
months. Every night, through his means, I have been 
transported into Asiatic scenery. I know not whether 
others share in my feelings on this point ; but I have 
often thought that lFI were compelled to forego England, 
and to live in China, among Chinese manners and modes 
of life and scenery, I should go mad. The causes of 
my horror lie deep, and some of them must be common 
to others. Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful 
images and associations. As the cradle of the human 
race, if on no other ground, it would have a dim, rever- 
ential feeling connected with it. But there are other 
reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, 
and capricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage 
tribes elsewhere, affect him in the way that he is 
afl^ected by the ancient, monumental, cruel, and elaborate 
religions of Hindostan. The mere antiquity of Asiatic 
things, of their institutions, histories, above all, of their 
mythologies, &:c., is so impressive, that to me the vast 
age of the race and name overpowers the sense of youth 
in the individual. A young Chinese seems to me an 
antediluvian man renewed. Even Englishmen^ though ' 
not bred in any knowledge of such institutions, cannot 
but shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes that have 
flowed apart, and refused to mix, through such im- 
memorial tracts of time ; nor can any man f^ to be 
awed by the sanctity of the Ganges, or by the very name 
of the Euphrates. It contributes much to these feehngs 
that South-eastern Asia is, and has been for thousands 
of years, the part of the earth most swarming with human 
life, the great effidna gentium. Man is a weed in those 
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regions. The vast empires, also, into which the enor- 
mous population of Asia baa always been cast give a 
further sublimity to the feelings associated witt^ all oriental 
names or images. In China, over and above what it has 
in common with the rest of Southern Asia, I am terrified 
bj the modes of life, by the manners, by the barrier of 
otter abhorrence placed between myself and them, by 
counter-sympathies deeper than I can analyse. I could 
sooner live with lunatics, with veimin, with crocodiles or 
snakes. All this, and much more than I can say, the 
reader must enter into before he can comprehend the 
unimaginable horror which these dreams of oriental 
imagery and mythological tortures impressed upon me. 
Under the connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical 
sunlights, I brought together all creatures, birds, beasts, 
reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appearances, 
that are found in all tropicid regions, and assembled 
them tc^ether in China or Hindostan. From kindred 
feelings, I soon brought Egypt and her gods under the 
same law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, 
chattered at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. 
I ran into pagodas, and was fixed for centuries at the 
summit, or in secret rooms ; I was the idol ; I was the 
priest ; I was worshipped ; I was sacrificed. I fled 
from the wrath of Brama through all tiie forests of Aua ; 
Vishnu hated me ; Seeva lay in wait for me. I came 
suddenly upon Isis and Ouris : I had done a deed, they 
said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at 
Thousands of years I lived and was buried in stone 
coifins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers 
at the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with 
cancerous kisses by crocodiles, and was laid, confounded 
widi all unutterable abordons, amongst reeds and Nilotic 
mud. 

Some slight abstraction I thus attempt of my oriental 
dreams, which filled me always with such amasement at 
the monstrous scenery, that horror seemed absorbed for 
a while in sheer astonishment Sooner or later came a 
reflux of feeling th^ swallowed up the astonishment, and 
left me, not so much in terror, as in hatred and abomi- 
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nation of what I saw. Orer every fonn, and tiireat, and 

Eunishinent, and dim sightless incarceration, brooded a 
illing sense of eternity and infinity. Into these dreams 
only it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any 
drcumstances of physical horror entered. All before 
had been moral and spiritual terrors. But here the 
main ^ents were ugly birds, or snakes,^ or crocodiles, 
especially the last. The cursed crocodile became to me 
the object of more horror than all the rest. I was com- 
pelled to live widi him ; and (as wa^ always the case in 
my dreams) for centuries. Sometimes I escaped, and 
found myself in Chinese houses. All the feet of the 
tables, sofas, &c., soon became instinct with life : the 
abomiiuble head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, 
looked out at me, muiriphed into ten thousand repeti- 
tions ; and I stood loathing and fascinated. So often did 
this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that many times 
the very same dream was broken up in the very same 
way : I heard gentle voices speaking to me (I hear every- 
thing when I am sleeping), and instantly I awoke ; it 
was broad noon, and my children were standing, hand in 
hand, at my bedside, come to show me their coloured 
shoes, or new firocks, or to let me see them dressed for 
going out. No experience was so awful to me, and at 
the same time so pathetic, as this abrupt translation from 
die darkness of the infinite to the gaudy summer air of 
highest noon, and from the unutterable abortions of 
miscreated gigantic vermin to the sight of infancy, and 
innocent human natures. 

Jtttit 1819. — I have had occanon to remark, at various 
periods of my life, that the deaths of those whom we 
love, and, indeed, the contemplation of death generally, 
is {aeteris paribus) more affecting in summer than in any 
other season of the year. And the reasons are these 
three, I think : first, diat the visible heavens in summer 
appear far higher, more distant, and (if such a solecism 
may be excused) more infinite; the clouds by which 
chiefly the eye expounds the distance of the blue pavilion 
stretched over our heads are in summer more volumi* 
noui, more massed, and are accumulated in far grander 
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And more towering piles ; secondly, the light and the 
appearances of the declining and the setting sun are 
much more fitted to be types and characters of the infi- 
nite; and, thirdly (which is the main reason), the exu- 
berant and riotous prodigality of life naturally forces the 
mind more powerfully upon the antagonist thought of 
death, and the wintery sterility of the grave. For it may 
be observed generally, that wherever two thoughts stand 
related to each other by a law of antagonism, and exist, 
as it were, by mutual repulsion, they are apt to suggest 
each other. On these accounts it is that I find it im- 
possible to banish the thought of death when I am 
walking alone in the endless days of sununer ; and any 
particular death, if not actually more affecting, at least 
haunts my mind more obstinately and besiegingly, in 
that season. Perhaps this cause, and a slight incident 
which I omit, m^ht have been the immediate occasions 
of the following dream, to which, however, a predisposi- 
tion must always have existed in my mind ; but, having 
been once roused, it never left me, and split into a thou- 
sand fantastic variations, which often suddenly re-com- 
bined ; locked back into starthng unity, and restored the 
ordinal dream. 

I thought that it was a Sunday momii^ in May ; that 
it was Ef^ter Sunday, and as yet very early in die motn- 
ii^;. I was standing, as it seemed to me, at the door of 
my own cottage. Right before me lay the very scene 
which could really be commanded from that situation, 
but exalted, as was usual, and solemnised by the power 
of dreams. There were the same mountains, and the 
same lovely valley at their feet ; but the mountains were 
raised to more than Alpine height, and there was inter- 
space far larger between them of savannahs and forest 
lawns ; the hedges were rich with white roses ; and no 
living creature was to be seen, excepting that in the 
green churchyard there were cattle tranquilly reposing 
upon the verdant graves, and particularly round about 
Uie grave of a child whom I had once tenderly loved, 
just as I had really beheld them, a little before sunrise, 
in the same nioimv when that child died. I gaied upon 
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the well-known scene, and I said to myself, ' It yet wants 
much of lunrise ; audit is Easter Sunday; and that is 
the day on which they celebrate the first-fruits of Resur- 
rectioD. I will walk abroad ; old griefs sha)l be forgotten 
to-day : for the air is cool and still, and the hills are 
high, and stretch away t« heaven ; and the churchyard 
is as verdant as the forest lawns, and the forest lawns are 
as quiet as the churchyard; and with the dew I can 
wash the fever from my forehead ; and then I shall be 
unhappy no longer.' I turned, as if to open my garden 
gate, and immediately I saw upon the left a scene hi 
different ; but which yet the power of dreams had recon- 
cUed into harmony. -The scene was an oriental one; 
and there also it was Easter Sunday, and very early in 
the morning. And at a vast distance were visible, as a 
sUdn upon the horizon, the domes and cupolas of a great 
du — an image or faint abstraction, caught perhaps in 
childhood from some pictm« of Jerusalem. And not a 
bow-shot from me, upon a stone, shaded by Judean 
palms, there sat a woman ; and I looked, and it was — 
Ann t She fixed her e^es upon me earnestly ; and I 
said to her at length, ' So, then, I have found you at 
last.' I wuted ; hut she answered me not a word. Her 
face was the same as when I saw it last; the same, and 
yet, again, bow different! Seventeen years ago, when 
the lamp-light of mighty London fell upon her face, as 
for the last time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to me 
were not polluted I ), her eyes were streaming with tears. 
The tears were now no longer seen. Sometimes she 
seemed altered ; yet again sometimes md/ altered ; and 
hardly older. Her looks were tranquil, but with unusual 
solemnity of expression, and I now gazed upon her with 
some awe. Suddenly her countenance grew dim ; and, 
turning to the mountains, I perceived vapours rolling 
between us ; in a moment all had vanished ; thick dark- 
ness came on ; and in the twinklii^ of an eye I was far 
away from mountains, and by lamp-li|^t in London, 
walking again with Ann — ^just as we had walked, when 
both children, eighteen years before, along the endless 
terraces of Oxford Street 
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Then suddenly would come a dream of far different 
character — a tumultuous dream — commencing with a 
music iuch as now I often heard in sleep — music of pre- 
paration and of awakening suspense. The undulations 
of fast-gatherir^ tumults were like the opening of the 
Coronation An£hem ; and, like t^t, gave the feeling of 
a multitudinous movement, of infinite cavalcades filing 
off, and die tread of innumerable armies. The morning 
was come of a mighty day — a day of crisis and of ulti- 
mate hope for human nature, then suffering mysterious 
eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Some- 
where, but I knew not where — somehow, but I knew 
not how— by some beii^, but I knew not by whom — a 
battle, a stnfe, an agony, was travelling through all its 
stages — was evolving itself, hke the catastrophe of some 
mighty drama, with which my sympathy was the more 
insupportable, from deepening confusion as to its local 
scene, its cause, its nature, and its undecipherable issue. 
I (as is usual in dreams where, of necessity, we make 
ourselves central to every movement) had the power, 
and yet had not the power, to dedde it I had the 
power, if I could raise mysdf to will it ; and yet again 
Eiad not the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics 
was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt 
' Deeper than ever plummet sounded,' I lay inactive. 
Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened Some 
greater interest was at stake, some mightier cause, than 
ever yet die sword had pleaded, or trumpet had pro- 
claimed. Then came sudden alarm<^; hurryings to and 
fro ; trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not 
whether from the good cause or the bad ; darkness and 
lights ; tempest and human faces ; and at last, with the 
sense that all was lost, femal&.forms, and the features 
dut-weie-wocth M_t he wOrl 5 to me ;' atid%ut-»-B!iffmeiit 
allowed — and dasped hanas,~TnlB heart-breaking part- 
ings, and then — everlasting farewells ! and, with a sigh 
such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of Death, the sound 
was reverberated — everlasting farewells ! and again, and 
yei again reverberated — everlasting farewells I 
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And I awoke in itruggles, and cried aload, 'I will 
sleep DO more 1 ' 

Now, at last, I had become awestruck at the approach 
of sleep, under the condition of visions so afflicting, and 
so intensely life-like as those which persecuted my 
3^ phantom-haunted brain. More and more lIso I feit 
violent palpitations in some internal region, such as 
are commonly, but erroneously, called palpitationi oi 
the heart — ^being, as I suppose, referable exclusively to 
derangements in the stomach. These were evidently 
increasing rapidly in frequency and in strength. Natur- 
ally, therefore, on considerii^ bow important my life 
had become to others besides myself, I became alarmed ; 
and I paused seasonably ; but with a difficulty that is 
past all descripcioa Either way it seemed as though 
death had, in military language, ' thrown himself astride 
of my path.' Nothing short of mortal anguish, in a 
physical sense, it seemed, to wean myself from opium ; 
yet, on the other hand, death through overwhelming 
nervous terrors — death by brain fever or by lunacy — 
seemed too certainly to besiege the alternative course. 
Fortunately I bad still so much of firmness left as to 
face that choice, which, with most of instant sufiei- 
ii^, showed in the fax distance a possibility of final 
escape. 

This possibility was realised : 1 did accomplish my 
escape. And the issue of that particular stage in my 
opium experiences (for such it was — simply a provisional 
stage, that paved the way subsequently for many milder 
stages, to which gradually my constitutional system ac- 
commodated itsdf) was, pretty nearly in the following 
words, communicated to my readers in Uie eariiest 
edition of these Confessions: — 

I triumphed. But infer not, reader, from this word 
' tfium/iied,' a condition of joy or exultation. Think of 
me as of one, even when four months had passed, still 
agitated, writhing, throbbing, palpitating, shattered; and 
mud), perhaps, in the situation of him who has been 
racked, as I collect the torments of that state from the 
affecting account of tfaem left by a most innocent 
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sufferer^ (in the time of James i.). Meantime, I de- 
rived no benefit from any medicine whatever, except 
ammoniated tincture of valeiian- The moral of the 
narrative ia addressed to tbe opium-«atei; and therefore, 
of necessity, limited in its application. If he is taught 
to fear and tremble, enough has been effected. But be 
may say that the issue of my case is at least a proof diat 
opium, after an eighteen years' use, and an eight years' 
abuse of its powers, may still be renounced ; and that 
he may chance to bring to the task greater energy than 
I did, or that, with a strot^er constitution, he may 
obtain the same results with less. This may be true ] I 
would not presume to measure the efforts of other men 
by my own. Heartily I wish him more resolution; 
heartily I wish him an equal success. Nevertheless, I 
bad motives external to myself which he may unfortun- 
ately want; and these supplied me with conscientious 
supports, such as merely selfish interests might fail in 
supplying to a mind debilitated by opium. 

Lord Bacon conjectures that it may be as painful to 
be bom as to die.' That seems probable ; and, during 
ths whole period of diminishing the opium, I had die 
torments of a man passing out of one mode of existence 
into another, and liable to the mixed or the alternate 
pains of birth and death. The issue was not death, but 
a sort of physical regeneration ; and I may add, that 
ever since, at intervals, I have had a restoration of more 
than youthful spirits. 

One memorial of my former condition nevertheless 
remains : my dreams are not calm ; the dread swell and 

> WilliBin Utbgow. His book {Tnmls, etc ) Is tedlom mnd not well 
.... — . 1 — . ... jmn( ^ jjjj iji^ju solliBrings on IhenKk ■! Mala^, 



fubMqoantir, ii DTerpowennglj kffectiag. Leii ebinuiisUuitial, 
' — (um in tendenCT. Is (he report of l? '" * ■ — "- 

ttso bj Ju«n V»n Hilen. 

■ In all lormer editions, I had ucribed this sentiment to Jeremf 



but the xune in tendenCT. Is (he report of (he remits from tortme pub- 
lijhed In (630 by Juan Vtn Hslen. 

■ In all ierma editions, I had t ^ , 

Tajlor. On ■ close seu'<^, bowerer, wishing to verify the quotation, 
it appeared that I had been mistaken. Something very like It ocenrs 
more than once in tbe tdihop'i Toluminoui wrilinei: but the exact 
paasuB moring In my mind had aridently been this which foUon, 
from Lord Bacon's £aajr «• Dmfi; — 'It Is as natural to dleai to bt 
tx>m ; and to a little inftrnt perhaps the one ii as painful as the otbar.' 
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agitation of the stonn have not wholly subsided; the 
legions that encamped in them are drawing off, but not 
departed ; my sleep is still tumultuous ; and, like the 
gates of Paradise to our first parents when looking bade 
from afar, it is still (in the tremendous line of Miltm)— 
' Wltb dreadful bees Ibronsed uid fieiy ■mu.' 
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Dauascds, fint-bom of cities, Otn tl Deitid^ mothei of 
generations, that wast before Abraham, that wast before 
the Pyramids 1 what sounds are those that, from a 
postern gate, looking eastwards over secret paths that 
wind awaj to the Ear distant desert, break the solemn 
silence of an oriental night ? Whose voice is that which 
calls upon the spearmen, keeping watch for ever in the 
turret sunnounting the gate, to receive him back into his 
Syrian home ? Thou knowest him, Damascus, and hast 
known him in seasons of trouble as one learned in the 
afflictionB of man ; wise alike to take counsel for the 
suffering spirit or for the sufTering body. The voice &at 
breaks upon the night is the voice of a great evangelist 
— one of the four ; and he is also a great physician. 
This do the watchmen at the gate thankfully acknow- 
ledge, and joyfully they give him entrance. His sandals 
are white with dust j for he has been roaming for weeks 
beyond the desert, under the guidance of Arabs, on 
missions of hopeful benignity to Palmyra ; * and in spirit 
he is weary of all things, except faithfulness to God, and 
burning love to man. 

Eastern dties are asleep betimes ; and sounds few or 
none fretted the quiet of ell around him, as the evangelist 
paced onward to the maAet-place ; but there another 
scene awaited him. On the right hand. In an upper 
chamber, with lattices widely expanded, sat a festal 

I ■ Om tl DtttW :— Motbd of Uw World ii the Arabic title af 
Dbidbscus. T!mI il was before Abrahani— I'.t., already ^ old estab- 
Usfament much more than a thousand rcan before the siege oT Traj, 
and than two thousand Tcan before our Chditiut era — majr be iofeiTed 

Damuem li accredited as taking precedency in age of all diks to the 
west cf the Indui. 

* Palmfia bad not yet leacbed lu meridian ipteadonr of Orecdan 
derelopBient, ai afterwardl neai the age of Auiehui, but it wai already 
a tMbk cit7. 
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company of youths, rerdling under a noonday blaze of 
tight, from cresseti and from blight tripods that burned 
fragrant woods — alt joining in choral songs, all crowned 
with odoraus wreaths from Daphne and the banks of 
the OiontcB. Them the evangelist heeded not ; but far 
away upon the left, dose upon a sheltered nook, lighted 
up by a solitary rase of iron fretwork filled with cedar 
bou^is, and hoisted high upon a spear, bdiold there 
sat a woman of loveliness so transcendent, that, when 
suddenly revealed, as now, out of deepest datkness, she 
appalled men as a mockery, or a birth of the aii. Was 
she bom of woman ? Was it perhaps the angel — so the 
evangelist argued with himself — that met him in the 
desert after sunset, and strengthened him by secret talk? 
The evangelist went up, and touched her forehead ; and 
when he found that she was indeed human, and guessed, 
from the station which she had chosen, that she waited 
for some one amongst this dissolute ciew as her com- 
panion, he groaned heavily in spirit, and said, half to 
himself, but half to her, ' Wert thou, poor ruined Sower, 
adorned so divinely at thy tnrth — glorified in such excess 
that not Solomon in all his pomp — no, nor even the 
lilies of the field — can apprcach thy gifts — only diat 
thou shooldest grieve the holy spirit of God?' The 
woman trembled exceedingly, and said, 'Rabbi, what 
should I do? For behold 1 all men forsake me.' The 
evangelist mused a little, and then secretly to himself be 
said, ' Now will I search this woman's heart — whether 
in very truth tt inclineth itself to God, and hath strayed 
only before fiery ctmpulsion.' Turning therefore to the 
woman, the Prophet^ said, 'listen : I am the messenger 
' Tit Prtfia'-.—Tbeagb tPropbet mam* l*tn/vrw»nilayimu 



of thml tbMncur aa EvaBnliit, fat ctbt Bvaogelln * 
in the Mriptund msm s Frgphet. For 1m it be remci 

Praphtt did doI meui a Priiiaa, er Fbrttbovrtt of 

dviraiiTcIf and Inlkrantklly. Wbkl mu % Prophet In the 
teriptnral leiue? He «>■« nitn. wbo draw uida tba curtain from tbe 
■eeret eonnieU of Haavm. He declared, <w made public, the pte- 
tIoiuIj hidden tmthi of God : and became future erentl mlgbt chance 
to imolve diTJae tenth, tbsrelbre ■ rvreder of fiilurg erenti miibt 
happm 10 fcr to be ■ Prophet. Yet iltll tmaH was thai put a a 
Prophel'i flmctloni whidi cone«iiad the foraaitowlnc of gvcdu ; and 
not nacawaillr aiv pan. 
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of Him whom thou hast not known; of Him that made 
Lebanon and the cedars of Lebanon ; that made the 
sea, and the heavens, and the host of the stars ; tiiat 
made the light ; that made the darkness ; that blew the 
spirit of hfe into the nostrils of man. His messenger I 
am ; and from Him all power is given me to bind and 
to loose, to build and to pull down. Ask, therefore, 
whatsoever thou wilt — great or small — and through me 
thou shalt receive it from God. But, my child, a^ not 
amiss. For God is able out of thy own evil asking to 
weave snares for thy footing. And oftentimes to the 
lambs whom He loves, He gives by seeming to refuse; 
gives in some better sense, or' (and his voice swelled 
mto the power of anthems) ' in some fer happier world. 
Now, therefore, my daughter, be wise on thy own behalf; 
and say what it is that I shall ask for thee from God.' 
But the Daughter of Lebanon needed not his caution ; 
for immediately dropping on one knee to God's ambas- 
sador, whilst the full radiance from the cedar torch fell 
upon the glory of a penitential eye, she raised her 
clasped hands in supplication, and said, in answer to 
the evangelist asking for a second time what gift be 
should call down upon her &om Heaven, ' Lord, that 
thou wouldest put me back into my father's house.' 
And the evangelist, because he was human, dropped 
a tear as he stooped' to kiss her forehead, sayii^, 
'Daughter, thy prayer is heard in heaven; and I tell 
thee that the dayhght shall not come and go for thirty 
times, not for the thirtieth time shall the sun drop 
behind Lebanon, before 1 will put thee back into thy 
Other's house.' 

Thus the lovely lady came into the guardiao^p of 
the evangelist She sought not to varnish her history, 
or to palliate her own transgresnons. In so far as she 
had offended at all, her case was that of millions in 
every gaierati<m. Her father was a prince in Lebanon, 
proud, unforgivii^, austere. The wrongs done to hii 
daughter by her dishonourable lover, because done 
under &vour of opportomties created by her confi- 
dence in hii int^rity, ha £atbei persisted ia reseating 
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«s wTODgg done bj this injured daughter herself; and. 
rising to her all protection, drove her, whilst yet 
confessedly innocent, into criminal compliances under 
sudden necessities of seekii^ daily bread from her own 
uninstructed efforts. Great was the wrong she suffered 
both from father and lover; great was the retribution. 
She lost a churlish father and a wicked lover ; she 
gained an apostolic guardian. She lost a princely 
station in Lebanon ; she gained an early heritage in 
heaven. For this hente^e is heis within thirty days, 
if she will not defeat it herself. And, whilst the stealthy 
motion of time travelled towards this thirtieth day, be- 
hold I a bunung fever desolated Damascus, which also 
laid its arrest apon the Daughter of Lebanon, yet gentiy, 
and so that hardly for an hour did it withdraw her from 
the heavenly teachings of the evangelist. And thus 
daily the doubt was strengthened — would the holy 
apostle suddenly touch her with his hand, and say, 
' Woman, be thou whole I ' or would he present her on 
the thirtieth day as a pure bride to Christ? But perfect 
freedom belongs to Christian sesrvice, and she only must 
make the election. 

Up rose the sun on the thirtieth morning in all his 
pomp, but suddenly was darkened by driving storms. 
Not until noon was the heavenly orb again revealed; 
then the glorious light was again unmasked, and again 
the Syrian valleys rejoiced. This was the hour already 
appointed for the baptism of the new Christian daughter. 
Heaven and earth shed gratulation on the happy festival; 
and, when all was finished, under an awning raised 
above the level roof of her dwelling-house, the regenerate 
daughter of Lebanon, looking over the rose-gardens of 
Damascus, with amplest prospect of her native hills, lay 
in blissful trance, making proclamation, by her white 
baptismal robes, of recovered innocence and of recon- 
ciliation with God. And, when the sun was declining 
to the west, the evangelist, who had sat from noon l^ 
the bedside of his spiritual daughter, rose solemnly, and - 
said, ' Lady of Lebanon, the day is already conoe, and 
tii« hour is coming, in wbigb my covenant most be fiil. 
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Med with thee. Wilt thou, therefore, being now wiser 
in thy thoughts, suffer God, thy new Father, to give by 
seeioii^ to refuse ; to give in some better sense, or in 
some hi happier world?' But the Daughter of Lebanon 
sorrowed at these words; she yearned after her native 
hills i not for themselves, but because there it was that 
she had left that sweet twin-bom sister with whom from 
infant days hand-in-hand she had wandered amongst the 
everlasting cedars. And again the evangelist sat down 
by her bedside ; whilst she by intervals communed with 
him, and by intervals slept gently under the oppression 
of her fever. But, as evening drew nearer, and it wanted 
now but a brief space to the going down of the sun, once 
again, and with deeper solemnity, the evangelist rose to 
his feet, and said, ' O daughter 1 this is the thirtieth day, 
and the sun is drawing near to his rest ; brief, therefore, 
is the time within which I must fulfil the word that God 
spoke to thee by me.' Then, because %ht clouds of 
delirium were playing about her brain, he raised bis 
pastoral stafij and pointing it to her temples, rebuked 
the clouds, and bade that no more they ^ould trouble 
her vision, or stand between her and the forests of 
Lebanon. And the delirious clouds parted asunder, 
breaking away to the right and to the left. But upon 
the forests of Lebanon there hui^ a mighty mass ot 
overshadowing vapours, bequeathed by the momii^s 
itorm. And a second time the evangelist raised his 
pastoral staff, and, pointing it to the gloomy vapours, 
rebuked them, and bade that no more they ^ould 
stand between his daughter and her father's house, and 
immediately the dark vapours broke away from Lebanon 
to the right and to the left ; and the farewell radiance of 
the sun lighted up all the paths that ran between the 
everlasting cedars and her father's palace. But vainly 
the lady of Lebanon searched every path with her e^es 
for memorials of her sister. And the evangelist, pitying 
her sorrow, turned away hei eyes to the clear blue sky, 
which the departing vapours had exposed. And he 
■bowed her the peace that was there. And then he 
said, ' O daughter I this also is but a mask.' And 
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immedutely for die third time be raised hia pastonl 
staS, and, pointing it to the fair blue sky, he rebuked 
it, and bade that no more it should stand between her 
and tbe Tision of God. Immediately the blue sky 
parted to the right and to the left, laying bare the 
infinite revelations that can be made visible oidy to 
dying eyes. And the Daughter of Lebanon said to 
the evangelist, ' father ! what armies are these that 
I see musterii^ within the infinite chasm?' And the 
evangelist replied, 'These are tiie armies of Christ, 
and they are mustering to receive some dear human 
blossom, some first-fruits of Christian faith, that shall 
rise this night to Christ from Damascus.' Suddenly, 
as thus the child of Lebanon gaied upon the nighty 
vision, she saw bending forward from the heavenly host, 
as if in gratulation to herself, tbe one countenance for 
which she hungered and thirsted. The twin sister, that 
should have waited for her in Lebanon, had died of 
grief, and vras waiting for ber in Paradise. Immediately 
in rapture the soared upwards from her couch ; immedi- 
ately in weakness she fell back ; and being cai^ht by 
the evangelist, she flung her arms around his neck ; 
whilst he breathed into her ear bis final whisper, ' Wilt 
diou now suffer that God should give by seeming to 
refuse f ' — ' Oh yes — yea — yes,' was the fervent answer 
ftom the Daughter of Lebanon. Immediately tiie evan- 
gelist gave the signal to the heavens, and the heavens 
gave the signal to the sun ; and in one minute after the 
Daughter of Lebanon had fallen back a marble corpse 
amongst her white baptismal robes; the solar orb 
dropped behind Lebanon ; and the evangelist, with 
eyes glorified by mortal and immortal tears, rendered 
thanks to God that had thus accomplished the word 
which he spoke through himself to the Magdalen of 
Lebanon — Uiat not for the thirtieth time should the 
sun go down behind her native htlli, before he had 
put her back into ha Fatiier's house. 
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Dk Quinciy.— Fsga 79. 

This bmily, which tplit (or, u ■ gramiiuitical pnriat Utely 
■aid to me in a tone of expostulation, splat) into thtee 
n&tioDal divisions — English, French, and American — 
originally was Norwegian : and in the year of our Cliristian 
eia ont thousand, spoke (I believe) the most undeniable 
Norse. Througbout the eleveotb century the heads of this 
Ixniily (i^ conunon wiA all the ruffians and martial vaga- 
bonds of Europe that had Venetian sequins enough 
disposable for such a trip) held themselves in readiness 
to join any Ukely leader ; and did join William the Noiman. 
Very few indeed, or probably none, of his brigands were 
Frenchmen, or native Neustnans ; Normans being notori- 
ously a name not derived ,/VmK any French provmce, bat 
imported into that province by trans- Baltic, and in a smaller 
proportioa by ds-Baltic, aliens. This Norwegian &mily, 
bavmg assumed a territorial denomination from the district 
or village of Quincy, in the province now called Normandy, 
transplanted themselves to England: where, and subse- 
quently by marriage in Scotland, they ascended to the 
highest rank in both kingdoms, and held the highest offices 
open to a subject A late distinguished writer, Mr. Moir of 
Musselburgh, the ' Delta' of Bloiktvoods Magatint, took 
the trouble (which must have been considerable) of tracing 
their aspiring movements in Scotland, through a period 
when Normans transferred themselves from England to 
Scotland in considerable numbers, and with great advan- 
tages. This elaborate paper, published many rears ago in 
Biaciwcd's Ma^oMtti^, first made known the leading &cts 
of their career in Scotland. Meantime in England they 
continued to flourish throi^h nine or ten generabons ; took 
a distinguished part in one, at least, of the Crusades ; and a 
still more perilous share in the Barons Wan under Henry 
III. No ^nily drank more deeply or more frequently &om 
the cup of treason ; which in those days was not always « 
very grave offence in people who, havmg much territorial 
influence, had also much money. But, happening to drink 
once too often, or taking too long a ' pull 'at the cup, the 
Eaids of Wiachater luddenly came to grie£ Amoi^cst the 
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romances of astronomy there is one, I believCf which has 
endeavoured to account for the little asteroids of oiu system 
by supposing them ba^ents of some great planet that had, 
under internal convulsion oi external coinsion, at some 
period suddenly exploded. In our own planet Tellus such 
a county as Yoik, under a similar catastrophe, would make 
a very pretty little asteroid. And with some miniature 
resemblance to such a case, sometimes benefiting by the 
indulgence of the crown, sometimes by legal devices, 
sometimes by aid of matrimonial alliances, numerous 
descendants, confessedly innocent, from the guilty earl 
projected themselves by successive efforts, patiently watch- 
iitg their opportunities, from the smolcing ruins of the great 
feudal house : stealthily through two generations creeping 
out of their lurlcing holes; timidly, when the great shadows 
from the threatening throne had passed over, re-assumiog 
the family name. Concurrently with these persona/ frag- 
ments projected from the ancient house, flew off random. 
splinters and fragments from the great planetary disk of 
the Winchester estates, little asteroids that formed ample 
inheritances for the wants of this or that provincial squire, 
of this or that tame villatic squireen.' 

The kingly old oak, that had been the leader of the forest, 
was thus suddenly (in the technical lanp^ge of woodcraft), 
cut down into a ' pollard.' This mutilation for ever pre- 
vented it from aspiring cloudwards by means of some 
mighty stem, such as grows upon Norwegian hills, fit to 
be the mast of ' some great ammiral.' Nevertheless, we 
see daily amongst the realities of nature that a tree, after 
passing through such a process of degradation, yet manifests 
the great arrears of vindictive life lurking within it by 
throwing out a huge radiation of slender boughs and 
miniature shoots, small but many, so that we are forced 
exactly to invert the fine words of Lucan, saying no longer 
trurK9, tun frondibus, ffficit umbram, but, on the contrary, 
rum trunco sed Jran£bus efficit umiram. This great 
cabbage-head of this ancient human tree threw a broad 
massy umbrage over more villages than one; sometimes 
yielding representatives moody and mutinous, sometimes 
vivacious and inventive, sometimes dull and lethargic, until 

1 Thii lut Tuiely of the rustic r^vlui is of Hibemiwi oiigiD, and, 
M regards the name, vras unknown to us in Engkod until Miu 
EdgEvorlh bad extended the horiioa of our social experience Yet, 
^....... ... . J jjjji jjij liii^ muil have been known 
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U tut, on« fine morning, on rubbing tbeir eyes, they fbtud 
themselves actually in the sixteenth century abreast of 
Henry viii. and his fiery children. Ah, what a century 
was that ] Sculptured as only Froude can sculpture those 
that fight across the chasms of eternity, grouped as only 
Froude can group the mighty factions, acting or sufTering, 
airaigning before chancenes of man, or protesting before 
chanceries of God — what vast arrays of marble gladiators 
fighting for truth, real or imagined, throng the arenas in 
each generation of that and the succeeding century. And 
how ennobling a distinction of modern humanity, thai in 
Pagan antiquity no truth as yet existed, none had been 
revealed, none emblazoned, on behalf of which man eculd 
have fought I As Lord Bacon remarks — though strangely, 
indeed, publishing in the very tenns of this remark his own 
blindness to the causes and consequences— religions wars 
were unknown to antiquity. Personal interests, and those 
only, did or could fiiiniah a subject • of conflict. But 
throughout the sixteenth century, whether in England, in 
France, or in GeiTnany, it was a spiritual interest, shadowy 
and aerial, which embattled armies against armies. Simply 
the nobility of this interest it was, simply the grandeur of a 
cause moving by springs transcendent to aU vulgar and 
mercenary collisions of prince with prince, or family with 
family, that arrayed man against man, not upon petty 
combinations of personal intrigue, bat upon questions of 
everlasting concern — this majestic principle of the strife it 
was that constituted for the noblest minds its secret magnet- 
ism. Early in the seventeenth century, when it seemed 
likely that the interests of a particular family would be 
entangled with the principles at issue, roaltitudes became 
anxious to evade the strife by retiring to the asylum of 
forests. Amongst these was one branch of the De 
Quinceys. Enamoured of democracy, this family, laying 
aside Die aristocratic £>e attached to thur name, settled 
in New England, where they subsequently rose, through 
long public services, to the highest moral rank — as measui^ed 
by all possible expressions of public esteem that are con- 
sistent with the simplicities of the great republic. Mr. 
josiab Quincy, as head of this distmguished family, is 
appealed to as one who takes rank by age and luge 

Efitical experience with the founders of the American 
lion. Another branch of the tarne &mily had at a much 
earlier period settled in France. Finally, the squires and 
squireens— «^. thoi* who benefited in any degree by those 
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'asteroids' which I have explained ai erploded from the 
ruins of the Winchester estates — naturally remained in 
England. The last of tbem who enjoyed any relics what- 
ever of that andent territorial domain was an elder kinsman 
of mybthei. I never bad the honour of seeing him ; in fact, 
it was impassible that I should have such an honour, since 
he died auiing the American War, which war had closed, 
although it bad not paid its bills, some time before my birth. 
He enacted the part of squireen, I have been told, cr^itably 
enough in a village belonging either to the county of 
Ldcester, Nottingham, or Rutland Sir Andrew Aifue- 
cheek observe! as one of his sentimental remembrances, 
that he also at one period of his life bad been ' adored' : 
' I was adored once,' says the knight, seeming to ackuow 
ledge that he was not adored then. But the squireen was 
'adored' in a limited way to the last. This fiidin^ repre- 
sentative of a crusading house declined gradually mto the 
oracle of the bar at the Red Lion, and was adored by two 
persons at the least (not counting himself) — vis., the landloid, 
and occasionally the waiter. Mortgages had eaten up the 
last vestiges of the old territorial wrecks ; and with his death 
a new era comment^ for this historiod family, which now 
(as if expressly to irritate its ambition) finds ttsdf distributed 
amongst three mighty nations — France, America, and Eng- 
land — and precisely those three that an osually regarded u 
the leaders of civihsation.' 



Barbara Lewthwaiti.— Page 303. 

Already Barbara Lewthwaite had contributed to the com- 
position of two impressive pictures : first, in her infancy, 
with her pet lamb, under the evening shadows of the mighty 
Fairfield; secondly, in her ^rlhood, with the turbaned 
Malay and the little cottage child. But subsequently, when 
a young woman, she entered unconsciously into the com- 
pONtion of another picture, even more rememberable, 
■oggeating great names, connected with the greatest of 

1 Tbe omlssloii of the Dt, as an addition loddng tiatter at a 
~ iment tluui ai an indonemenl on a bill of exohaon, bqan, as 
Df bnndrcds of Bngliih names, foil three buadrM yean ago. 
, EDgllih families haTe dinned this affix simply hem indolence. 
As to (hi terminal variations, ey, 'at, ay, those belong, as natural 
and inerttabte exponents of a transitioiuil condilloo, to the muettled 
spelling that characurlses the early stags* of literature in all eoimtrias 
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(hemes ; the names being those of Plato, and, b this in- 
stance at least, of a mightier thao Plato— vie, William 
Wordsworth ; and the theme concerned being that problem 
which, measured by its interest to man, by its dependencies, 
by the infinite jewel staked upon the verdict, we should all 
confess to be the most solemn and heart-shaking that is 
hung out by golden chains &om the heaven of heavens to 
human investigation — viz^ Is the spirit of man numbered 
amongst things natnrally perishable r The doctrine of our 
own Dodwell (a most orthodox man) was that oatuially and 
per te it was perishable, but that by superoatural endowment 
It was made immortal. Apparently the ancient oiacles of 
the Hebrew literature had all and everywhere assumed the 
soul's natural mortality. The single passage in Job that 
seemed to look in the counter direction has long since re- 
ceived an interpretation painfiillv alien from such a meaning ; 
not to mention that the same opjection would apply to this 
[tassage, if read into a Christian sense, as applies to the 
ridiculous interpolation in Josephus describing Christ's 
personal appearance — viz., Once suppose it genuine, and 
why were there not myriads of other passages in the same 
key ? Imagine^ for a moment, the writer so penetrated with 
premature Christian views, by what inexplicable rigour of 
abstinence bad he forborne to meet ten thousand calls, at 
oUier tnms of his work, for similar utterances of Christian 
sentiment ? It must not be supposed that the objections to 
this Christian interpretation of Job rest solely with Gennan 
scholars. Coleridge, one of the most devout and evangelical 
amongst modem theologians, took the same view, and has 
expressed it with decision. But Job is of slight importance 
in comparison with Moses, Now Warburton, in his well- 
known argument, held not only that Moses Jid (as a b.ci) 
assume the mortality of the soul, but that, as a necessity, he 
did so, since upon this assumption rests the weightiest 
ailment for bis own divine mission. That Moses could 
dispense with a support which Warburton fancied all other 
legislators had needed and postulated argued, in the bishop's 
opinion, a vicarious supprort — a secret and divine support 
lliis extreme view will be rejected, perhaps, by most people. 
But, in the meantime, the very existence of such a sect as 
the Sadducees proves sufficiency that no positive affirmation 



counter sect, the Pharisees, occurred in later days, deariy 
under a principle of ' development ' applied to old tiaditions 
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corrent amoDg' the Jews. It was not Alleged as a Mosaic 
doctrine, but as sometkinK deducible from traditions coun- 
tenanced bv Moses. From Hebrew literature, therefore, no 
help is to f>e looked for on this great question. Pagan 
literature first of all famishes any response upon it favour- 
able to human yeajDrngs. But, unhappily, the main 
ugnment upon which the sophist in the Phade relies is 
a pure scholastic connndnun, baseless and puerile. The 
homogeneity of hnman consciousness, upon which is made 
to rest its indestructibility, is not established or made 
probable by any plausible Ic^c. If we should figure to 
ourselves some mighty angfel mounting guard upon human 
interests twenty-three centuries ago, this tutelary spirit 
would have smiled derisively upon the advent and the 
departure of Plato. At length, once again, after many 
centuries, was heard the clarion of immortality — not as of 
any preternatural gift, but as a natural prerogative of the 
htmian spirit This time the angel would have paused and 
hearkened. The auguries for immortality which Wordsworth 
drew from indications running along the line of daily human 
experience were two. 

The first was involved in the exquisite little poem of W4 
are Seven. That authentic voice, said Wordsworth, which 
affirmed lifie as a necessity inalienable from man's conscious- 
ness was a revelation through the lips of childhood. Life in 
its torrent fulness — that is, life in its earliest stage — affirmed 
itself; whereas the voice which whispered doubts was an 
adventitious and secondary voice cotisequent upon an earthly 
experience. The child in this little poem is unable to admit 
the thought of death, though, in compliance with custom, 
she uses the word : — 

* " The Otm that ilied wa* Utile Jaso ; 
Id bed the moaning lay, 
Till God leleaied her from her pain ; 
And tben she went A'irvf.' " 

The ^ves of her brother and sister she is so br frt>m 
i^aiding as any argument of their having died that she 
supposes the stranger simply to doubt her statement, and 
she reiterates her assertion of their graves as lying in the 
churchyard, in order to prove that they were living : — 

' ' Their Ram are (Teen, they may bt Hen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve nepi ot more from nij mother*! door. 
And Ihcy are dde by tldC- 
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And often after raniel, dr, 

Wbea it ii light ud &1t, 
1 i>lie my Utile poTTiDga, 

And eaX mj Npper Ibete. 
My itockingi then I often knh, 

My kercbief (here I bem : 
And thai upon their graies 1 tit — 

I ih, Mid ling to tham." 

The other argument was devdoped in the sublime Ode 
t^on the Jniitnations of ImirtertalHy, etc, Man in his 
in^cy stood nearett (so much was matter of &ct) to the 
imseen world of the Infinite. What voices he heard most 
(Te()uently, muimuring through the cells of his infantine 
biam, were echoes of the great realities which, as a new- 
born in&nt, he had just quitted. Hanging upon his mother's 
bresst, he heard dim prolongations of a music which belonged 
to a life ever more and more receding into a distance buried 
in clouds and vapours. Man's onent, in which lie the 
fountains of the dawn, must be sought for in that Eden 
of infancy which first received him as a traveller emerging 
from a world now daily becoming more distant. And it is 
a great argument of the divine splendour investing man's 
natural home that the heavenly lights which biuned in his 
morning grow fainter and fainter as he ' travels fiuther from 
the East' 

The little Camarvonshire child la W« are Seven, who is 
represented as repelling the idea of death under an absolute 
inability to receive it, had completed her eighth year. But 
this might be on smbitious exaggeration, such as aspiring 
female children are generally disposed to practise. It is 
more probable that she might be in the currency of her 
eighth year. Nattirally we must not exact from Words- 
worth any pedantic rigour of accuracy in such a case ; bnt 
assuredly we have a right to presume that his principle, if 
tenable at all, must apply to all children below the ig^ of 
Jive. However I will say four. In that case the following 
anecdote seems to impeadi the philosophic truth of this 
doctrine. I give the memorandum as it was drawn up by 
myself at the time : — 

My second child, but eldest daughter, little M , is 

between two and three weeks less than two years old ; and 
firom the day of her birth she has been uniformly attended 
by Barbara Lewthwaite. We are now in the first days of 
June ; but, about three weeks since, conseouently in the 
earlier half of May, some one of our neighbours gave to 
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M a little bird. 1 am no 

only a tenth-rate one,' says s< 
dear, no, nothing neai it : I fear, no more than a Jioth 
rater. Conso^uently, I cannot oniithologically desctibe or 
classify the bird. But I believe that it belonged b) the 
family of finches — either a goldfinch, bullfinch, or at least 
something ending in iiuA. The present was less splendid 
than at first it seoned. For the bud was wounded, thou^ 
not in a way that made the wound apparent ; and too 
sensibly as this evening wore away it drooped. None of us 
knew what medical treatment to suggest ; and all that 
occurred was to place it with free access to birdseed and 
water. At length sunset arrived, which was the signal for 

M 's depirture to bed. She came therefore as usual to 

me, threw her arms round my neck, and went through her 
ordinary routine of prayers : vii,, first, the Lord's Pray^, 
and flmilly the four fallowing lines (a Roman Catholic 
bequest to the children of Normem England) . — 

' Holy' I«m, meak and mOd, 
Lodi on ma, ■ Utile child : 
Pity my nmplicity ; 
Oiul tbat I Buy coma to lbc&' 

M , as she was moving off to bed, whispered to me that 

I was to ' mend ' the bird with ' voddonum.' Having always 
seen mt taking laudanoni, and for the purpose (as she was 
told) of growing better in health, reasonably it struck her 
that the little bird would improve under the same regimen. 
For her satis&ction, I placed a litde diluted laudanum near 
to the bird ; and ^e then departed to bed, though with 
uneasy looks reverting to her sick little pet Occupied with 
some point of study, it happened that 1 sat up through the 
whole night : and long beiore seven o'clock in the morning 
she had summoned Barbara to dress her, and soon 1 heaid 
the impatient little foot descending the stairs to my stody. 
I bad such a Jesuitical bulletin ready, by way of a report 
upon the bird's health, as might not seem absolutely despair- 
ing, though not too dangerously sanguine. And, as the 
morning was one of heavenly splendour, I proposed that we 
should unprove the bird's chances by taking it out-of-doois 

1 ' Hafy /am ' : — Tbli wu ■ nry (odldmis conectitHi Introduced bf 
Wordiwonh. OtigiBnHj the traditional line bad stood — ' Goitle 
leiui, meek and mild. But Wordiworth, oBended by thi idle 
ileration of one Idea in the words, gentlo, meek, mQd, eonacsad 
Ibe test into Ha^. 
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into the little orchard aX the foot of Faiifield — our loftiest 
Giasmere mountain. Thither moved at once Barbara 

Lewthwaite, little M , myself, and the poor lan^ishinfr 

bird. By that time in May, in any fiir southern county, 
perhaps the birds would be ceasing to sing ; but not so wiA 
us i^tory people in Westmoreland. Suddenly, as we all 
stood around the little perch on which the bird rested, one 
thrilling song, louder than the rest, arose fFom a neighbour- 
iDg hed|^ Immediately the binl's eye, previously dull, 
kindled into momentary lire ; the bird rose on its perch, 
struggled for an instant, seemed to be expanding its wings, 
matte one aspiring movement upwards, in doing so fell back, 
and in another moment was dead. Too certainly and 
apparently alt these transitions symbolically interpreted 
themselves, and to all of us alike : the proof of which was 
that man, woman, and child spontaneously shed tears : a 
weakness, perhaps, but more natural under the tegular 
processional evolution of the scenical stages than when 
simply read as a narrative : for too evident it was, to one 
and all of us, without needing to communicate by words. 
w/tat vision had revealed itself to all alike — to the chila 
under two years old, not less than to the adults : too 
evident it was that, on this magnificent May morning, 
there had been exhibited, as on the 'stage of a theatre — 
there had passed before the eyes of us all — passed, and 
was finished — the everlasting mystery of death I It seemed 

to me that little M , by her sudden burst of tears, must 

have read this saddest of truths — must have felt that the 
bird's &te was sealed — not less clearly than Barbara or 
myselC 
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The HunUtrt at iJu itgitmiHg of faragrafkt rtftr tt tin fagti, 

1 Tki tlepuut aud bmtvtUnt Wiliiam WUbirfarci.—^'^Maia 
Wilberfbrce 0759-1833), whose Dame U Dow chiefly Mtocutcd 
with the Rbolitioo of the ilaTe'Cradc. 

1 TTulaf Dtan»/Carliil:—lMacVlii.Dei[ljy>-liao). 

s Tk* first Lerd Ertlan*. — llioiiiu Enldne (I750']S33). 

I AlaU tmdir-utritarr ^ Slalt.~-T^ bfoiher of Lord Sid- 
moath ma prcmmaUy John Hiley Addii^toD. 

7 ify Original Pr^dti, m UttU rtmedilltd. — The original 

preftce \s certunly mare than a ' little ' remodelled, lengthy passage* 

g omitted and other* introduced, with nnmeroat minor alten- 



being 01 



9 Sktuld tttufy tit Fiflh Vtbaiu.—i^, of the Caiittttd Wtrks 
(1853-1860). 

14 C«/i™^/*#rfl4r«iiiojfll>i«Wf<'» »»w-— The 'letter' referred 



o doei not seem, u eivco in Gillman'i life of the poet, to have been 
Qch i it ii given in the form of two dated notea. The passagei in 
which Coleridge referred to the Ofium Eater, and to which D« 



Qaittcey takei exception, occnr in Gillman'i Lift (1S3S) o ,^ 
X47-a^l. Professor Hasson in his edition of the Opium Baler 
(1890) refers to Coleridge's 'letter' on the subject, and quotes — 
and that not accur»tel^ — what he calls 'the passages principally 
referred to,' and in doing so pieces together, as one expression, 
bit! of notes written by Coleridge in 1S36 and [83a The strongest 
expressions from these notes are : ' And oh ) with what nnattenble 
sorrow did I read the Cft^taims tf « Opium Eattr, in which 
the writer, with morUd vanity, makes a boast of what was my mis- 
(brtone ; for tie bad been £uthfdlly and with an agony of lea] 



believe, fall Wk ba* been the occasion of seducing others hito thii 
withering vke thtoogfa wantonness. From [his aggravation I have, 
I hnmbly tntt, been free, aa Gu as acts of my free will and Atten- 
tion aie concooed : even to (he anlhoi of that work I pleaded 
with flowing tears, and with an ag<»iy of fbrewaraing. He ntterly 
denied it, Mt I fear that I hod even then to dtttr perha^ not 10 
foiewam' (Jan. 7, l8]o). 
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IS Ai a nVivn e/Sfiarii and Dapktit.-~Sj\M.iii, an ancient Greek 
town, the inhabitants of which were famoni for their lore of loxniy 
and pleasQie. Daphne, a beautiful pleasure-gaiden a few miles 
Erom Andoch in Syna. 

IJ A nfftiitailt man, etc, — See Wordsworth's Sfatuai written in 
my PecJal Cafy sf Thamsotis ' CaslU ef IndtUnet' line 39. 

iS A iJurl e»mnttnt tflki lali Archdtaetn Hmri. — Jolins Chartes 
Hare (179S-1855}. The Guessis at Tnth by Twa BrMhtn waa 
published in 1S27. 

iS ' All can/id frtm Iht camti's brain.' — De Qaincqr eridentl; 

a anted bam memory, for Che poet was not referring to tbe ' pen- 
aloDs lamp,' hot to the Qgoies decorating the room : — 
' The chamber carved 3<j cnrionsly. 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver's brain, 
For a lad]^s chamber meet. 
The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is bstencd lo an angel's feet.' 

CoLSRiDQK, ChrUtabii, lines 17S-183. 
90 3TU« Calihiat t* Pr*sfire.—Set The Ttmftit, Act 1. Sc ii. 
21 ' Talal Eclifst; rtc. — Milton, Samsan Agomites, lines 81, ta. 
t6 By ilu vast diJiuUn tf ChrittiarUty,~K\ this point in bis 
1S56 edition De Qnincey ha« a footnote, ' See note A at tbe end of 
the volnme,' bat gives no nch note. 
17 Tlu Rtw. Samtul B.—i.t. the Reverend Samuel HaU. 

31 ' I prtachtd,' dc—'Eioai Richard Baxter's (1615-1691) Ltn 
Breathing Thanks and Praise, Part ii. lines S55, E56. 

32 73< faiulaus Xmian martyr Curtita, — Mettus Cottios, 
according to lecend, leaped into a enlf which snddenl; yawned 
in Che Roman Fomm, on learning that it wootd not clo« nntil 
Rome's dearest possession was thrown in. The city's moat 
valuable possession, (aid Curtios, was her citiieos, and he leuied 
armed and on horseback into the gulf, which i^imediately doiea. 



Rye House Plot 

3^ Mr. and Mrs. X l.—i.: Kelsall. Mr. KetsaU was a 

bonnest man in MancbesCer, and part of De Quiftcey's patrimony 
was lnve*ted in bis business. 

34 Tlu iait Dr. Amald^ Rugby — Thomas Arnold (1795-1841) 
dealt briefly with the •object in the columns of tbe EngHthmau'i 
Xegiilrr (Jane tSji). The article b question is reprinted in 
Ainold's Miiallamnu Wgrii, published in 1S45 (see especially 
pp. 145, 146 of that votnme). 
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n cload-foims :- 
' That which mt now a horse ev«n with a thought 
The lack dislimns, aad nukes it iodistinct 
A» water is in water.' 

Antony and CUefatra, Act iv. 5c. liv. 11. ( 
"» rS/rnW* schMl m fViOsAirt.—M WinkSeld. 
Xiptatid air,' ett.— Hilton, When Iht AstauU was ■> 



39 ^ Badt sfan,' etc. — Milton, Wlun fit Assault, ilc., lines 

y^ At a HKUHr, lit. — Nnzzni or nnxzei {ut. nazr) is an Oriental 
wold for a present or offering made to a superior. 

39 'Riding v^ ta Ikt Stidan's chair.' — The passage which De 
Q^rtcey bad in mind w>3 the close of the GrsI boolc of Paraditt 

'Where champions bold 
WoDt ride in aim'd, and at the Soldan's chair 
Defied the best of Paynim chivalry 
To mortal combat.' 

40 Ai was skvwn in Him* ToeMs cast. — John Home Tooke 
(1736-1S12) applied to be called to the Bai, but was refused on the 

' gTonnd that his Orders in the Church were indelible. 

41 Dr. Sjirvm, tic. — John Byiom (1691-1753), 

45 TTu eriginai fiatvrt ef distincliiM in John 0' Greafs Haas*. 
— According to tradition this was an octagonal building with eight 
doors and windows, and an eight-sided table within, built by John 
o' Groat to prevent dissensions as to precedence among the eight 
distent branches of hii fiunily. 

45 Evtn tmo lillli girls, itc. — James Harrington (1611-1677), 
Hil happy illnstiation of distributive justice will be found in the 
Bnt part of Octana, 'the preliminaries showing the principles of 
govemmeut.' 

48 71u Port Royal Griek Grammar.— -Tha NeHntUt MHhode 
four appnndro la Langut Our^iw (l6jj) was the work ofClaudi- 
LwKetot (1615-1695), one of the teaching staff of the Petiti 
In connection with the CUtacian Abbey ofPort Royal neai V 

48 MtrtlTs valttabit Tbesautns.— Thomas Morell (t? 
was a classical scholar whose lepntation mainly resb 
ThttoMrus Gmca Poistiai ; livt Lixiion Gtaca Presodiaati 
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48 Taittktnifirtm*lriHil]'<^Gnt»teielart.—BlchMzd Bentley 
(1663-1741) i C. L. Valckenaer (d. 1785) ; Richud Poiwm <i;59- 
1808}. 

49 rait on uniUttiaiU Grtciaa, tU. — Richud D&wes {1708- 
1766] pcepaied gpedmeiu of Hilton in Greek heiamet«« and 
proposed (in 1734) pnbliibing the fint book of Parodist Last in 
tlut roim. Hit scbeme did not, howerei, get bejond the pio- 

50 Wktn visiting Ltrd Aliapunt at Eiim.—De Qnincey hul 
Gist tn^e the KcqDBintuice of Loid Altamont, ion and heii of 
Lord Watport, at Bath, and later vi«ited hii bnaly in Ireland. 

51 TJtf latt Dr. Ctokt Ti^ibr.— William Cooke Taylor (iSoo- 
1849) was a miscellaaconi writer who enjoyed lOme thaie of con- 
temporary popnlarity, though his works are now unknown to the 
generality a! rCBden. 

52 Lardner and /'o/^.— Nathaniel Lardner (1684-1768), anthor 
o{ The Crtdiiiii^ eflkt Gt^ Histcry. William PaleT(l743-iSos), 
Archdeacon of {^lisle, and author (rf 7ii< Vitn tf tht Evulemei 0/ 
Ciriilianity, £rtt published in 1794. 

53 I>r. Edmard Pxackt, eU.—EAwtxA Fococke (i604-i69i}> 
MM of the moit eminent of Ei^liib Oriental and Biblical uholait. 

53 At thii pMHl . . . G , *.— 'The boy G ' waa 

AKhurst Turner Gilbert (1786-1870}, afterwards Biihop of 
Chichester. 

55 Note.~.Z>r. CtarHi Ccmmtntary, tIc—TIu Old end Ntui 
Tislamtnts wiiA Amutatunt and ParalUl Scrifluns by Samuel 
Claike — or Clark — (1626-1701} was published in 1690. 

57 T%is FrauhmoH was Ckataiubriand. — Francois Rent, 
Viscomte de Cbateacbriand (1768-1848), a distingnitlied Ftem^ 
author, soldier, and diplonuitijrt, was (or a time, daring the reign 

58 M. Ctmsii^s rtetnt audacious aistrlJBn. — Victoi Coonn 
(1793-1867), a distingnishcd French philosophical writer. 

60 ■ TT*adiae tbUlji,' tit. .■— 

'The dnU swain 
Treada on it dally with Us donted ibooo.* 

Milton, Cfmut, linei 635, 636. 

61 Freitiart in the tld tramlaticn by Lard Stnurt.—]t»a 
Froiuait (1337-1400?) ; hii CknmitU, traniUted into English by 
Bourchier, Lord Bentcn, was published in London in I5»S. ' " 
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64 In (At Tummer ^ li02, ett. — The Peace of Amiens hid been 
concladed on Maich X], iS(^. Wu bioke oat tfpia in M>; of the 
following jtai, 

7 1 7%i laming, etc. — The lemming (to use the generally accepted 
spelling) is a lodent of the fkmilv Maridc, which inhatuti the 
Scandinavian peninsuU ; ' they have alwavs attracted a great 
interest from the drcamstance that at certain intervals coontless 



s descend from the mountains to the cultivated plains, and 
dience make theii way, apparently under the inflnence of tome 
blind impetu), to the sea, into the waters of which they boldly 
plunge to meet Instant death by drowning.' 

yj 'The taueUimtti ef j'ty,' Oe. — See Wordsworth's tonnet 
Calms, Augwi ij, lEoa. 

73 The ntly confitUntial friend I Juut, itc. — Lady Carbeiy 
(originally a Miss Watson) had known De Qutncey from his 
ddldhood. She was ten years his senior, and looked upon him 
u an Admirable Crichton. 

7* Thi grtai aichanlreis af that generation— Anne Radchffe. — 
Ann Radcliffe (1764-1823), author of The Remantt ef the Fortit, 
The JIfyitaies of Udtlphe, and other novela of romanlic sensa- 
tionalising 

te. — See Merry 

79 Tlu MefniJ Mleie Ptau ^ Ami*m.—S»TiDltU>^ 64. 
81 Teda'yeoma^tttroitt': — 

■ Bat, dr, now 
It did me yeoman's service.' 

Hamltt, Act v. Sc. ii. 
81 in the VKTnmrt tf CUry, <&.— See the Mimeirei de P. C. 
Hatut-CUry (i8>5)— Valet de Chambre de Madame Royale—uid 
•ihcjeumal de CUry iuivi dts DenOre Heuresde Lotas Seiie (iSaj) 
— Valet de Chambre to Louis xvi. 

87 A treat EHglith divint ef 1630, etc. — Isaac Ambrose (1603- 
1664), a Puritan divine, whose popularity at one tune rivalled that 
of John Bnnyan. 

91 7%ai migkt hone vaieiud the ' Seven Sieeeen.'—Tite Seven 
Sleqiers were noble yoaths who fled daring the Dedan pcnecniion 
to a cave io Mount Celion, where they slept for 33a yean. 
95 ' Caint tver mt,' etc. : — 

' O, it comes o'er my memory, 
A* dMh the raven o'ei th' infected hoose, 
Bodii^toaa' 

akeUa^ Act iv. Sc i. 
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100 Tht DtuaUion and Pyrrha ef this perileus memerU.— 
Deacalion and PtctIui wcfe the only two peraons saved wben 
Zeiu dettiOTed tfae d^enerate race of man hf a flood. 

toa '// tool,' lit laid, ' Tht Ben' ttc — The phenomenon of Ibe 
Bore U observed io several British rivers besides the Dee imd tbe 
Severn, notably in the Trent, the Wye, and Solway Firth. De 
Quinc^ is wioDg in saying that the Ganges is the only Indian 
rivei so aflected, for the Brahmapootra and the Indus eaish has 

104 An English clergyman 'polling rich,' etc. : — 

'A man be was to all the coontry deai, 
And paimng rich with forty pounds a year. ' 

Goldsmith, Tht Dmrted VUlagi. 

to^ My tldtit rister, tic. — Mary De Quincey oiatried, in 1S19, 
the Rev. I^lip Serle, and died in childbed wiihin eighteeD 
months afterwaids. 

105 A maternal tautt, tte. — ij. Colonel Thomas Penson. 

to8 My next brethtr, lie. — Richard De Qnincey, immortalised 
bj his iixaoas brother as ' my Brother Pink.' 

109 Undtr Iht lyt ef Sir Heme Ptpham, tte. — Sir Home Ri^ 
Popham (1762-18*0) took Monte Video in 1806. 

109 Through a vail Hercynian ferist. — Hercynia Silva, a range 
t, described by Jalios Ctesar as being covered with 

engtiu'' The n 
Mountains. 

116 That ladia tetrt Irish, tte. — Lady Eleanor Batler (? 1745- 
1E29), and her friend Sarah Foosonby (? -1831), lived for over 
half a centniy in a cottage at Plasnewydd, in the Vale of Llangollen. 
In 1774 (or 1779) theyresolved toSive together in complete isolation 
&om society ; and despite the eflbrts al their families, tbey did so, 
and, with a single maid-servant, lived their simple retired Uves. 

s Penrkaot pub- 

IZ6 Note. — Professor Masson Englishes Juvenal's line, inaccatd- 

loce with "" "" J- !-i: --.-■ — - __.__ — . 1 _._!... _ 

willaing ic 
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131 Nme. — TAt bianliful vtrses tf Shirlty, ^.— These well- 
known verses are from James Shirley's ConUittian sf Ajax tmd 
Ulyjia. In the Ust line 'their dust' is commonly misquoted as 
De Quincey gives it. 

134 LiJi* thi unhappy A,'*-.— lo, the daughter of Inachua, King 
of ArgOG, was beloved by Jupiter, who, rearing Juno's jealousy, 
turned lo into a cow. Juno, by the aid of Aigus, discovered her 
rival and smote her with wandering madness. She wandered to 

> human form, married Osiris, and was 

IS Isis. 

139 Governrr Helmiirs black cage at Calcutta. — John Zephaniah 
Holwell (1711-17^) was a high official in (he East India Com- 

Kx'ft Mivice at Calcutta. He led the fighting xgainst Suraj na 
wlah, which ended in the terrible tragedy of 4e Black Hole 
(Time 1756], when the Nawab crammed 156 prisoners into a small 
diambei, out of which only twenty-three emerged alive the follow- 
ing moiDing. Holwell was not made Governor until later. 

'39 ^' trvly at /tuica's m*en!iikl, itt. : — 

' How sweet the moonl^ht sleeps upon this bank I ' 

atircianl 0/ Fmtce, Act v. Sc. L 

151 JVy HOB juarltrSytlc. — 'The bouse in which the opium-eater 
Uvea, as mentioned in hii Contessions, rent free, and which is in a 
street Ieadii^> ont of Oxford Street, is in Greek Street, and the house 
ii the cmner-houie in that street, partly in the Square, on the right 
hand as yon go down from Oifind Street. ' Richard Woodhoose's 
' Note* of ConversRtioiu with Thomas De Quincey. ' 



biographei of Tliomas Otway, the seventeenth century dramatist, 
Hrei that Otway, beinK in a starving state, was given a guinea 
when he had b^^ed for a shilling, and buying a loaf, b^ui t 



devour it with the rage of hanger, but was chocked l:^ the first 
moathfni. 



178 Stately J'antJuett {ai Mr. tVfdnirertk hat tiligiitgly calitd 
it], elt, — See the firetistanm of Anw tf Mutie ; — 

* Near the stately Pantheon you'll meet with the same, 
In tbs street that fnm Oxford hath borrowed itt name.' 
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(79 Note. — A p*$l ^ ratlur tmimut namt, tit, — Thomai Flat- 
nun (c i635-i6S8),_s poet and artut of Mme repute in hii day. 

183 Note.— T'if trilliant'autAtr tf Anutuiui, ttt. — Tbomai 
Hope (1770-1831), meichant, UaveUer, and man of letten. 
Note.—/ thitili th 

\ will be found ii 

JCtUgi» tildici, and i< almost as De Quincey gives it :— * For even 
that Tulgat and tavern musick whidi makes one man metry, 
anotbet mad, icrikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and a piolbund 
contemplation of tbe Grit eomposei.' 

190 A pUoiun luch ai Ikat wilk wkitk tVtld Ike trmxtUr, tU. — 
De Qnincey refers to a passage in Isaac Weld's Travtlt tkrvugh tkt 
Slaitt tf Ntrtk Amtnea timl tki Pnvincis tf Upptr and Lmtr 
Canada ^l-j^l). 'TbeyCtbe Indian women] have, wilhoat eacn>- 
tion, the most delicate barmonious voices I ever heard, and tbe 
most pleasing, gentle laugh that it is possible to conceive. I have 
oftentunet sat amonest a gtoap of them for an boor 01 two, merely 



19] Adttdit^g u Ike tid P^an Itgtnd, tte. — It was sud of a 

melancholy man among tbe Greeks that he bad visited tbe cave trf 
Tiophonioo. The ca«e had lo narrow an entrance that whoso wcml 
to visit the onclc had to enter it lying down feet foremost. He was 
dragged in, and tben expelled in a iimilai &sbion looking ghawly 
pale and terrified : hence the proverb. 

igi / amX.Y. Z., Esjuirt, tU.—li was over these initials that 
tbe Ctirftititm first appeared. See the beginning of these Notes. 



199 Suck as Chaieer dtatribti, etc. : — 

' FqI iwetely berde he confesxiones. 
And plesannt was bis absolntiones.' 

Canttrbury Taiti, Prologne, lines azi, aai. 
»3 Tiott—"Tunu liaU Barbara LealkmaUt; tU.—TYit'^iuXii 
pastoral poem ' of Wordiwotth's in which this line occun is Tht Ptt 
Lamb. 



tiavellei and author, wbo wrote an Bttaj/ t 
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Job , _ _ . 

of thii Huiw>7 tlut Johnson nid, ' He kcciniied lome npaoAoa bf 
tnTclling abnwd, bat loit it all bj tnTclling U home' 

114 / JhittB th^ intHrtui tgUa, itt. — la tliii long passage on 
opinro-eatipg and life innuaoce, De Qoincey ihowi himielf a 
{nejndiced critic, for he confenel that he 'offered at ibe 6nt 
glance, to a medical ejre, ever; gjniptom of fiktkitit htOBdly and 
CDnspicnoatN developed.' Any ufe-office, I am given to andei- 
sUDd, wonid promptly lefiue a candidate who confessed to opinm- 
eating, bat they woald, nowaday*, as promptly refiue any candidates 
who were In any sense intempente diinken. 

taS In Ike Panuliae Lost, wkiei I ieard /ur aitemft at Barlr}i 
fVeed, ■A'. — In his Littraty Rtminitemei] De Qnincey says that he 
heard Mr*. Siddont read Milton in 1813 or 1814, at Hannah Uore's 
reudence, Barley Wood, Somerset. 



134 / wai met iald, ttc.— 

I date is wrone hv two dart. I- . > 

royal standard at Noltingbam. , 

337 Pinuuift Antifuititi tf Rmtt. — Giovuini Ballista Piranesi 
(■710-1778) was an eminent and imaginatiTc Italian engraver oF 
ancient aichitectursi sobiects. His plates, to the nalnber of about 
two thousand, were published in Paris (1835-37) in twenty-nine 
fiilio volamei. 

33S 77u appearantt initantaneeiufy diidasid, etc. — This passage 
occnrs towards the close of Book 11. of TTie Exeuriuti. In the 
hiid line, ' wondrous depth ' is ' boundless depth ' in the 1849-50 
edition of Wordsworth's works. 

239 Andin later Iim4l ef FuseH.—licary Fuseli (1741-1835), an 

339 Ex(M the dramatist SioAnell, rr<-.— Thomu Shadweil 
(1640-1693), English dramatic poet, superseded Dryden as Poet- 
Laareate at the Revolution. 



* I fled, and cried ont ffratk I 
Hell trembled at the hideoos name, and sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded Utatk I ' 

347 wmimm Litkgvui, «'<.— William LJthgow (1581-16457) 
pablished the record of his niaeteen year** travels in 1633, 
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2'}.. Notes «• 

—Paraditt L»tt, bk. xU. 



957 A\, viiat a ctnttry wai tia/l Seulptttrtd at tUy Fttwit 
cmt ttu^tmv, tit. — Junei Anthony Fronde (1S1S-1894) pablished 
the fint two volumes of Iub Hattrj »f England Jrvm tit Fail tf 



tmt ttu^tmv, tit. — Junei Anthony Fronde (1B18-1S94) pi 
the fint two volumes of Iub Histcty »f England from tit 
iVtU^ It tit Difeatsftkt SfaHitk Armada in 185*- 

'anty, ttc — See note to p. 

td tic — i.t. Ma^uet, « 

1. 

DEC 2 2 19U 



tfoKty, <fr— See note to p. 303. 

■i.t. Ma^uet, who nuuiied Itx>berl 
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